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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Editor of Tae Norta American Review takes pleasure 
in announcing that with the present impression the Quarterly 
publication of this periodical ceases, and that with the next, to be 
issued in September, it will resume the Monthly form. 

During its existence of more than a hundred and twelve years the 
Review has been published for nearly equal periods as a Quar- 
terly and as a Monthly, with a shorter interval as a Bi-Monthly. 
In each of these forms it has been acceptable to its readers. But 
on the whole the Monthly form has met with most favor, because 
while it could embody all the good qualities possible to the less 
frequent issues, it could display others which were not practicable 
to them; and these are precisely the qualities, of timeliness and of 
responsive touch with current affairs, which are today most de- 
sired by the reading public. 

Half a century ago, on the occasion of another radical change 
in the affairs of the Review,—that of its place of publication, 
from Boston to New York,—the then Editor made a statement, 
than which nothing could be more appropriate for utterance at 
this time, or could more adequately express the purpose of the 
present Editor. He said: 

“Tar Norta AMERICAN REview will continue to be conducted 
in the same enterprising and liberal spirit with which the new 
management has sought to impress it. From its foundation 
. . . the Review has been the organ of the most cultivated and 
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scholarly minds of the country, and no efforts will be spared to 
maintain this position in the future. The objection has been 
made, and not without reason, that its pages were addressed to a 
limited class, and failed to deal with topics of immediate interest 
to the public at large. That objection it has been sought to re- 
move during the past year. The Editor has endeavored, without 
in the least abandoning the high standard of excellence set up by 
his distinguished predecessors, to combine perfection of form and 
finish with a keener appreciation of the requirements of the age, 
and to present not merely discussions upon which no practical re- 
sults depend, but such as shall aid men to form opinions for the 
guidance of their conduct as citizens and as members of society. 
Following the counsel of one of our best-loved American poets, 
his desire is to act for the living present rather than for the dead 
past, and to make the Review a vehicle for the intellectual 
forces which are at this moment working in men’s minds. 

“The subjects with which the Review will deal will be limited 
by no programme laid down in advance; whatever topics are at 
the time prominent in the public mind will be taken up and 
treated with thoroughness and vigor. In Politics, in Finance, in 
Philosophy, Literature, Religion, and all other subjects, the 
Review will not only welcome, but will take active steps to pro- 
cure, the contributions of representative men of all opinions and 
from every quarter, the only criterion of acceptance or rejection 
being the importance of the subject and the ability of the writer.” 

That declaration was made during the period when THE 
Nort AMERICAN Review was a Bi-Monthly publication; and 
the Editor presently found that its best fulfilment would be se- 
cured through a change to Monthly issue. Its repetition at this 
time is therefore most appropriately coupled with the coming re- 
sumption of the Monthly form. Nor is that the only change 
which the next number will exhibit; but in addition to the edi- 
torial review of world affairs already presented there will be ex- 
pertly directed departments dealing with financial topics, current 
literature, the homely philosophy of life, and many other matters 
of timely and vital interest, discussed with equal authority and 
vivacity—an authority that is weighty without being heavy, and 
a vivacity that is engaging without being trivial. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
“THIRD TERMS” 


“Tutrp Term” talk abounds. A few Republicans who for 
various reasons are opposed to the renomination of Mr. Coolidge 
for the Presidency, present that as their ostensible objection to 
him. Many Democrats are preparing, in the expected event of 
his renomination, to urge it as their chief ground for opposing his 
reélection. That in either case the issue will have important, not 
to say decisive, weight with the general public, is not reasonably 
to be believed. For it is more and more dawning upon the mind 
of the Nation that any rational objection to a third term for a 
President cannot apply to the proposed reélection of Mr. Coolidge 
next year, any more than it could have applied to the candidacy of 
Colonel Roosevelt in 1912. That is because Mr. Coolidge is now 
serving not his second but merely his first term as President; any 
opinion to the contrary being founded upon one of the strangest 
delusions and perversions in American Constitutional history, 
namely, that upon the death or other removal of a President the 
Vice-President succeeds him and becomes President of the United 
States. 

The fact is that he does no such thing. There is nothing clearer 
in the Constitution than that a man can become President only 
through the votes of the Electoral College or of the House of 
Representatives, and in no other way; and that in case of a va- 
cancy in the Presidential office, the powers and duties of the office 
devolve upon the Vice-President, who however remains merely 
Vice-President and Acting-President. There is nothing more 
certain, as the luminous pages of The Federalist attest, than that 
such was the understanding and intention of the makers of the 
Constitution. Nor is there anything more patent in the records 
of Congress of eighty-six years ago than that these facts were 
realized on the occasion when for the first time the Presidential 
office was rendered vacant by death. The ablest Constitutional 
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authorities in both Houses sustained that view of the case; and 
they were overruled, and the Vice-President was falsely declared 
to be President, only through one of the most arrogant partisan 
manceuvres ever witnessed within the walls of the Capitol; in 
which the leaders of a temporary majority ignored all argument 
and took the ground— 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 
but merely to vote and by virtue of numerical power to establish 
the sordid point which they desired. The reasons why they took 
and persisted in that course, and also why a little later their oppo- 
nents acquiesced in it, are more notorious than creditable. But 
the vicious precedent then set, and the five subsequent repetitions 
of it, cannot alter the Constitutional facts. 

The questions of President Coolidge’s renomination, and of his 
reélection if renominated, are of course open; though we have 
little doubt as to the sentiment of the great majority of American 
citizens concerning them. But attempts to determine them in 
the negative must logically be based upon some other ground than 
that of the incorrectly-called “third term”. 


NO OFFENSIVE ALLIANCES 


The British Ambassador at Washington and the American Am- 
bassador at the Court of St. James’s have both deemed it desir- 
able, if not necessary, to decry any formal offensive and defensive 
alliance between the great Anglo-Saxon Powers as calculated to 
cause a hostile combination of other Powers, and thus endanger 
rather than assure the tranquillity of the world. In that they 
were doubtless quite right, but we must regret not the making of 
those statements but the apparent necessity of it; which was due, 
we must suspect, to the suggestions of crass marplotry. In the 
old days before the Emancipation Proclamation, when a pro- 
slavery advocate found himself hopelessly worsted in argument, 
his invariable recourse was to demand, “ Well, do you want your 
daughter to marry a nigger?” the inference being that a universal 
epidemic of such unions would be the inevitable sequel of abolition 
of slavery. In some such fashion interested meddlers and mis- 
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chief makers frequently declare that anything like friendship be- 
tween America and Great Britian would necessarily mean a 
military alliance between them for aggression upon the rest of the 
world; and it was presumably to repudiate such insinuations and 
to deny such intentions that Sir Esme Howard and Mr. Houghton 
made their earnest disclaimers. It may be added that there have 
now been a hundred and twelve years of unbroken peace between 
these two nations without any offensive or defensive alliance; and 
that there was no such alliance nor need of one when Tatnall pro- 
claimed that “Blood is thicker than water!” when Sir Lambton 
Lorraine trained the guns of his ship upon a Spanish fortress in 
defense of the lives of American citizens, or when Admiral Chi- 
chester laid his ships alongside Dewey’s in Manila Bay. 


ARMING AND DISARMING 


We cannot profess any great degree of surprise, though we do 
feel a genuine regret, at the unwillingness of France and Italy to 
participate in the Geneva Conference for Limitation of Naval 
Armament. It is not, however, to be regarded as in any sense the 
manifestation of an unfriendly or even an unsympathetic disposi- 
tion, and certainly not as a menace to the peace of the world. 
Whatever shrewd surmises there may be concerning the motives 
for this abstention, we must respect France’s reaffirmation of 
loyalty to the League of Nations, to which she is as well entitled 
to be attached as we are to the Monroe Doctrine. And it is to be 
observed that the League is not yet ready to undertake the work 
of limitation of armaments, to which it is substantially committed 
in its Covenant. Indeed it has recently spent several weeks in 
deciding not yet to begin to prepare to follow the example which 
America took the initiative in setting five years ago, an example 
not only of limitation but also of enormous reduction of arma- 
ment. Surely, then, we must ungrudgingly concede France’s 
right to await that process of deliberation; especially since her 
non-participation in this Conference does not in the slightest 
impair her undertakings at the former one. 

Meantime it is of suggestive interest to observe that France is 
not idly awaiting the limitatory action of the League, but with 
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almost feverish zeal is rushing at all her shipyards construction 
of those classes of naval vessels upon which unfortunately no limit 
was placed in the Washington Five Power Treaty. Nor has the 
world been informed of any considerable suspension of similar 
work by the Italian Admiralty. Perhaps this is merely a practi- 
cal application of the philosophy of the boy who, being asked by 
his catechist what was the essential prerequisite to repentance, 
replied, To commit sin. So the best preparation for reduction 
and limitation of armaments may be, To create more armaments. 
But however these things may be, the cordial participation in the 
Geneva Conference by Great Britain and Japan abundantly vin- 
dicates President Coolidge’s course in convoking it, and affords 
promise of profitable results. Perhaps what is of most practical 
interest to us is the fact that any proportional equalization of 
naval armaments among the three powers represented at Geneva, 
in the classes of vessels not already limited, must mean either 
great increase of construction by America or great reduction of 
strength by both Great Britain and Japan. 


WHERE CABOT SAILED 


The dispute between the Dominion of Canada and Newfound- 
land over the title to Labrador has been decided by the British 
Government in favor of “England’s Oldest Colony”. This is 
naturally disappointing to Canada, though it will not lessen loy- 
alty to the Mother Country, nor perceptibly cloud the brilliance 
and joy of the jubilee of threescore years of Dominion life which 
will be celebrated on July 1. The expansion of the Dominion 
westward and northward has been so gigantic that the relinquish- 
ment of what has somewhat unjustly been called the Land of Cain 
can easily be afforded. ‘‘ We must respect the future!” exclaimed 
the first great explorer and founder of Canada; but even the far- 
reaching vision of Cartier fell short of comprehending a domain 
extending unbroken from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
St. Lawrence and Great Lakes to the No Man’s Land that en- 
circles the Arctic Pole. On the other hand, historical and logical 
considerations seem strongly to support the claim of Newfound- 
land to the Labrador coast and to a goodly slice of the inner land. 
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For those are the waters in which Sebastian Cabot sailed, and the 
shores on which he planted St. George’s Cross. In the same 
voyage he discovered, explored and laid English claim to both the 
island and the main land. In that event, therefore, Newfound- 
land and Labrador were logically conjoined under the same sov- 
ereignty. Perhaps we might recall, too, that while it was the 
fishermen of Normandy who canonized the cod as “sacred”, it 
was Cabot who first made known to the world the abundance of 
that fish in those waters and thus attracted the fishing fleets of 
Europe to the American shores. It will be a romantic epilogue to 
his epochal adventures to have all the shores upon which he 
planted his flag confirmed beneath one Government. 


“VOTES FOR FLAPPERS” 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s proposal to make the electoral franchise 
for women in England coextensive in age limits and other re- 
spects with that for men is, in somewhat flippant epigram, de- 


scribed as “votes for flappers”’; but it certainly seems to be based 
upon sound principles of logic and of justice. We reject with 
chivalric contempt the suggestion that many women have been 
restrained from voting because of unwillingness to confess them- 
selves to be of the age hitherto required. But we would point 
out that by the universal testimony of physiologists, psychol- 
ogists, sociologists and who not else, and by recognition of law- 
makers, girls are held to reach years of discretion and to attain 
maturity at an earlier age than boys; wherefore they are surely as 
well qualified to vote at twenty-one as are their brothers. Why 
not, then, “‘ votes for flappers”’ as well as votes for “ Willie boys” 
or “bounders”, or whatever other opprobrious epithet may be 
applied to the adolescent male? 


SCHOLARS IN BUSINESS 


The lamented death of Walter Leaf calls attention to an exam- 
ple, unhappily as rare as it is distinguished, of great scholarship 
conjoined with both the genius and the toil of practical business 
life. There come to mind, of course, the cases of Bagehot and 
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Grote and Rogers, who were practical bankers as well as men of 
letters; and also of Stedman in our own country. Yet not one of 
these was quite as noteworthy as Leaf’s. To write poetry, or his- 
tory, or economic or constitutional treatises, does not seem so 
incompatible with technical finance, as do profound researches 
into Homeric archaeology and studies of Greek grammar and 
rhetoric. We should hesitate to predict whether Walter Leaf will 
be better remembered by the next generation as a great financier 
or a great Greek scholar; though we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing him worthy of both distinctions. 


IS IT A FOOLS’ PARADISE? 


Some of our British and other European contemporaries are 
discussing the question, as framed by themselves, Can American 
prosperity continue? The tones vary; some being solicitous and 
anxious, some skeptical, some envious, and some suggestive of a 
negative reply. Perhaps it would be well if the same question 


were asked here; not of course in anything resembling alarm or 
panic, but with that thoughtful and informed circumspection 
which is one of the essentials of security. For the last five years 
we have had such prosperity as few Nations anywhere or at any 
time have ever enjoyed, and have amassed an apparent wealth 
quite unprecedented in the history of the world. We have, 
however, no Divine guarantee of the perpetuity of these condi- 
tions; but must remember that they depend upon the operation 
of economic principles which are no respecters of peoples and 
which are as remorseless as Fate itself. 

In the status of other Nations, more or less closely related with 
our own, there are, it must be confessed, unpleasant indications. 
In Japan there has been a colossal failure in the silk trade, fol- 
lowed by the closing of the Rice Exchange, the suspension of five 
leading banks, and the proclamation of a moratorium. One need 
not be a pessimist to perceive a certain ominous analogy between 
this and the Japanese crisis of 1920 with its far-extending in- 
fluence. That the troubles in China will have an unfavorable 
effect upon the affairs not only of Japan but also of several 
other countries, seems obvious. Turning from the Far East to 
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Europe, the outlook is scarcely less disquieting. The traditional 
“war cloud in the Balkans’’, for more than half a century a fre- 
quent portent of Continent-wide disturbance, is again much 
larger than a man’s hand, and of sable hue; with half a dozen 
Nations within at least the fringes of its shadow. In France the 
buoyant prosperity that has been thriving in a time of reckless 
inflation and multitudinous tourist patronage, has been giving 
place to grave depression and unemployment under the stress 
of M. Poincaré’s modest attempts at rehabilitation of the franc. 
Even in Great Britain, the financial “Weary Titan” of the world, 
it is suspected that the recent reduction in the bank rate was due 
to the Government’s desire to borrow funds with which to meet 
the debt charges in the Churchill Budget. 

Amid these troubles and rumors of troubles, America sits in at 
least assumed serenity, surrounded with cheap money and backed 
with more than half of the world’s entire visible supply of mone- 
tary gold. Without pessimism or ominous foreboding it may well 
be asked whether that is an entirely secure position, in view of 
current conditions and tendencies which must be known to every 
informed business man and financier. The present status is 
unpleasantly suggestive of unstable equilibrium. So long as the 
balance is maintained, all seems secure. But any shock sufficient 
to tip the centre of gravity the least bit beyond the base would 
upset the entire fabric. We are not anticipating such a shock, 
or such a result. Rather is it in the hope of averting it that we 
call attention to these indisputable conditions and symptoms, and 
urge the timely need of transforming an unstable into a stable 
equilibrium. Our years of unprecedented prosperity have made 
America seem a veritable economic Paradise. It rests with us, in 
discretion, in vigilance, and in the resumption and enforcement of 
sound business methods, to prevent it from becoming a Paradise 
of fools. 


OUR JUNIOR CONTEMPORARY 


Elsewhere in this impression we have recalled the significant 
change which was effected in Toe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
just fifty years ago. It is interesting to recall that at pre- 
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cisely that same time there was founded in England another 
Review on similar lines, which has accordingly now reached its 
semi-centenary. This was and is The Nineteenth Century, which 
was fittingly named as an exponent of the thought and interests 
of that era; though to avoid anachronism it has had to make an 
addition to its name, seeing that it has now been published in the 
twentieth century longer than it was in the nineteenth. We re- 
member that it signalized its first number with contributions from 
Alfred Tennyson, Matthew Arnold and William E. Gladstone, 
and are glad to testify that that auspicious promise of its birth 
has been abundantly fulfilled in the succession of contributors 
which it has maintained all the way up to its present well-seasoned 
maturity. In an era marked with so many ephemeral and fugi- 
tive publications, and so many which merit no longer persistence, 
it is gratifying to see one of sterling worth maintain enduring 


prosperity. 


TRADE AND TRAVEL COMBINATIONS 


M. Loucheur, the eminent French economist, has been urging 
an industrial alliance of France, Germany and other European 
countries against the United States, and is reported to have 
aroused much enthusiasm for such a policy. Indeed, it is in- 
timated that strong influences will be exerted upon the League of 
Nations, to induce it to seek fulfilment of that one of President 
Wilson’s famous Fourteen Points which called for free trade in all 
natural products and resources. The steel and iron cartel es- 
tablished between France and Germany last year seems to en- 
courage him in hoping for a European Zollverein, antagonistic to 
America; though we should be inclined to regard as a confession of 
failure his admission that the adherence of Great Britain to such a 
scheme would be absolutely necessary to its success. That is to 
say, the thing is possible only through the impossible. 

Perhaps it might be well for M. Loucheur and his colleagues in 
this campaign—with whom we cannot believe that the majority 
of Frenchmen agree—to consider the effects of a counter combina- 
tion of American tourists against France and other European 
countries. Let us suppose that hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
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cans should grow weary of the invidious discriminations that are 
practiced upon them beyond the Atlantic, nowhere, perhaps, 
more than in France, and should decide to “see America first”’. 
That would scarcely, we imagine, increase the consumption of 
European products, or increase the European stock of gold, or 
even raise its purchasing power to the n-th degree; those being the 
ends at which M. Loucheur aims with his anti-American alliance. 
For a system of commercial reciprocity and free trade among all 
the countries of Europe, such as there is among the United States, 
there is much to be said; though it is not well to ignore the radical 
difference between such a system among independent States and 
one between States federated under a single sovereignty. Sucha 
system would not necessarily be hostile to or in any way injurious 
to America. But any system made purposely offensive to this 
country might prove far more detrimental to its makers and 
practitioners than to its intended victim. 


FLAG FACTS AND FICTION 


One of the most useful functions of anniversary celebrations is 
to afford opportunity for correcting mistakes and for diffusing 
correct information concerning the events which they commem- 
orate; for which achievement there is special need in connection 
with the sesquicentenary of the Stars and Stripes. There are 
indeed few events in our history concerning which there have been 
more persistent or more inexcusable errors than that of June 14, 
1777. Thestrange notion that by “a new constellation” the flag 
resolution of Congress meant that the constellation of Lyra 
should be copied in the canton of the flag has not yet been alto- 
gether abandoned. The quite impossible as well as the indubit- 
able details of the Betsey Ross story are still repeated. And, 
most stupid and most discreditable of all, Martin Farquhar 
Tupper’s inept legend of the derivation of the flag from Washing- 
ton’s coat of arms is almost daily exploited as true. Many in- 
teresting circumstances of the origin of the flag are, unfortunately, 
lost to us, probably forever. But for the sure correction of these 
most glaring errors, the undisputed written record, observed and 
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interpreted with ordinary common sense, is quite sufficient and 
convincing. 

Nor is there less need of reminder and information of forgotten 
or unlearned facts than of correction of errors. It would be inter- 
esting to know how large a percentage of intelligent American 
citizens remember that at Washington’s inauguration as our first 
President, flags bearing only eleven stars were displayed, and can 
tell the reason for that form of the constellation; how many real- 
ize that during nearly a quarter of a century of its most thrilling 
and heroic history the flag bore fifteen instead of thirteen stripes 
—such being the design, indeed, of the “Star Spangled Banner” 
which inspired Key to write our favorite National anthem; and 
how many are familiar with the achievement of the gallant sea- 
fighter who finally put the flag into its present form, when by his 
almost incredible valor at Fayal in the Azores he enabled “Old 
Hickory” Jackson to win the Battle of New Orleans, thousands 
of miles away. Truly, the sesquicentenary of the Stars and 
Stripes is an anniversary worthy of very much more than a per- 
functory observance. 


EXPERTS ON PREPAREDNESS 


It is, we believe, true that women and former soldiers are of all 
people most averse to war. That is because of the agonizing 
bereavement which the losses in battle bring directly home to 
wives and mothers and sisters, and because of the practical expe- 
rience of war and its horrors that the veterans have had. Yet 
their aversion to war bears no relation whatever to that Pacifism 
which would forbid rational preparedness or would hold the worst 
possible conditions of peace to be preferable to war for any cause. 
We have recently observed with much interest and gratification 
the outspoken and emphatic advocacy of military training in 
schools and colleges and at training camps which have been made 
by various chapters and conventions of the Society of Daughters 
of the American Revolution, who are unsurpassedly entitled to 
speak for the best womanhood of America, and also by members 
and posts of the American Legion, with their unrivalled expe- 
rience of the real meaning of war. We know of nobody in all the 
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land whose sentiments on this subject are more entitled to the 
highest respect than theirs; and from their vigorous expressions 
we are emboldened to believe that there is little chance of the 
adoption of “I Didn’t Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier” as the 
American National Anthem. 


JAZZING JUSTICE 


“Justice crucified on the cross of unethical and depraved jour- 
nalism”’ was the recent comment of the Judge of a Federal Court 
upon an incident which caused mistrial of an important suit. It 
was a strong, even a harsh, expression, but we must hold it to have 
been amply justified. For these were the circumstances: A suit 
involving a claim for a million dollars had been brought; much 
time had been devoted to it by the court, the calendar of which 
was crowded with other cases awaiting adjudication; jurors and 
witnesses had been put to great inconvenience and sacrifice in the 
performance of their duty; and very large expenses had been in- 
curred by the Government and by the parties to the suit. Then 
a newspaper, in quest of a sensational “‘beat”, tampered with a 
juror, from whom it obtained and published an interview. Of 
course, a mistrial had to be declared by the Judge, and all that had 
been done went for nothing. We should say that after uttering 
the scathing words which we have quoted, he might have added, 
with Clive, that he stood astonished at his own moderation. 

Nor was that case solitary. There was a murder trial, in which 
a man and his mistress were arraigned for their confessed murder, 
in unspeakably revolting circumstances, of the latter’s husband. 
Forthwith the papers undertook to “stage” a great sensation. 
One employed as its chief reporter of the trial a clergyman who 
had made himself conspicuous throughout the country as the 
protagonist of Fundamentalism; another engaged the author of 
one of the best selling philosophical books of the year; a third com- 
missioned a popular historian whose specialty was the “‘debunk- 
ing” of “bunk”; and others added to the goodly company such 
peers of these as the roster of notoriety could afford. And then, 
to cap the climax, it was cynically proclaimed that this was being 
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done, at least by some, for the express purpose of influencing 
public opinion concerning the case. We are not sure that there 
is a more discreditable chapter in the whole history of American 
jurisprudence; and we are quite sure that there is no reason for 
wondering at the lack of respect that is so widely shown for law 
and for the tribunals which have now come most significantly to 
be called courts of law rather than of justice. 

It is not for us to apportion blame for this state of affairs. 
Probably it must be divided among several objects; perhaps 
varying in different cases. But we have no hesitation in saying 
that unless a radical abatement of these abuses is effected, the 
jurisprudence of the United States will become a byword and a 
hissing. But as we do not expect the latter to occur, we look to 
see one of two things in its place. Either the newspaper press, 
through the influence of the really judicious, thoughtful and law- 
respecting majority, will voluntarily mend its ways and suppress 
the “unethical and depraved” minority, or there will be placed 
upon the reporting of trials some such legal restrictions as those 
which have been adopted in England. Neither the “crucifying” 


nor the “jazzing” of justice can be permitted permanently to 
prevail. 


“ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE” 


The bestowal of a medal upon Miss Edith Wynne Matthison 
(otherwise Mrs. Charles Rann Kennedy) for the excellence of her 
enunciation of English speech was a noteworthy incident from 
more than one point of view. It was no light thing, in considera- 
tion of the too common flouts and fleers at the alleged slurring and 
mumbling of words by our English cousins, to have one born and 
bred an Englishwoman acclaimed by foremost American author- 
ities for surpassing purity of intonation even according to 
American standards. It was even more important to have such 
eminent and publicrecognition given tosuch an attainment as hers, 
with its inevitable implication that our common American pro- 
nunciations leave much to be desired. When, a generation ago, 
Senhor Pedro Carolino published his funny little volume on 
English as She is Spoke,everybody laughed at his ingenuous errors, 
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and then went right on making even worse ones of theirown. By 
this time, grammar has become so neglected if not entirely aban- 
doned a study in the schools, and dictionary-makers in their craze 
for size have accepted and given their cachet to so many spuriously- 
coined words, that there is probably little hope of restoration of 
the written and printed language to anything like its former 
purity in etymology and syntax. As for the spoken language, 
it has at least equally suffered, from a variety of causes and in a 
variety of ways, but all in the direction of indistinctness and, es- 
pecially among people of education and culture, in that most 
ominous direction of “weakening” the vowel sounds. Today the 
full, long sounds of the major vowels, which formerly gave English 
speech a sonorous majesty unequalled in modern times, unless 
by Spanish orotund, have all but vanished, replaced by emascu- 
lated and flattened tones and in a multitude of cases by a mere 
indefinite grunt which leaves the hearer in doubt as to which of 
two or three vowels it expresses. And this detestable process 
has even gone so far as to involve the changing of spelling of va- 
rious words, so as to conform with the debased pronunciation. 
In such circumstances, it is heartening to have this public and 
authoritative testimony given to the value of pure enunciation. 


BUNK AND DEBUNK 


The shrewd saying that while figures do not lie, liars do figure, 
seems to be applicable also to another science than mathematics. 
We cannot for a moment agree with the opinion once attributed 
to an eminent captain of industry, that “history is bunk”; but 
we must hold that a deplorable amount of bunk is being turned 
into so-called history; and this, we would unhesitatingly add, is 
being chiefly done by some of those who sound the loud hewgag 
until the welkin rings with their boasts that they are going to 
“debunk” the history of our great men, especially beginning with 
Washington, and following with Lincoln and Grant and the rest of 
them. We are quite ready to concede that poor old Parson 
Weems invented, or repeated from gossip, a lot of nonsense about 
the Father of His Country. Yet we are prepared to maintain 
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that with all his folly he related fewer misstatements, made fewer 
sheer inventions, and altogether presented a more truthful picture 
of Washington than some of the “debunkers” of today. Accord- 
ing to this school of history, the only “real” things about any 
great man are his occasional lapses from greatness. In such cir- 
cumstances it is not to be wondered at that the best biographies 
of two of the greatest men in our history were written by men in 


another country. 


JACK SPRAT AND WIFE 


Apparently the implication of the old nursery rhyme must 
be reversed. It is Jack Sprat, multitudinously arrayed, who now 
eats all the fat, and so gorges himself that he may truly be said to 
be “digging his grave with his teeth”; while Madame Sprat eats 
nothing but the leanest of the lean and very little of that, in addi- 
tion performing nameless calisthenic mysteries calculated to make 
avoirdupois a merely nominal expression and embonpoint one of 
the “‘old, unhappy things” of the forgotten past. It might be 
difficult to determine which of the two courses is the more foolish 
and, indeed, reprehensible. Certain it is that ailments more or 
less serious and often fatal, such as are superinduced by over- 
eating and injudicious gormandizing, are somewhat ominously on 
the increase among men, while thoughtful physiologists regard 
with much apprehension the mania—we can call it nothing less— 
for artificial attenuation of the female figure. Toward the for- 
mer, arguments and exhortations might be in vain; because of a 
very literal application of the old saying de gustibus non disputan- 
dum est. If men are intent upon reducing, or rather expanding, 
themselves to a fixed diet of sodiwm bicarbonate, they must per- 
haps have their way. What was it that was said about braying 
somebody with a pestle in a mortar? But the logic of the case 
ought to appeal to the feminine mind. If girls are to seek “boy- 
ish” figures, and women are to affect “mannish”’ styles of dress, 
what would be thought if boys strove to cultivate “girlish” 
figures and men affected ““womanish” fashions? On the whole, 
we reckon that there was sound sense in the ancient prohibition 
against any such confusion of the sexes. 


THE NEEDED MODIFICATION OF THE 
PRIMARY SYSTEM 


BY THE HON. CHARLES G. DAWES 
Vice-President of the United States 


THE perpetuity of our form of government depends upon the 
general exercise by our people of their right of suffrage. The 
fundamental assumption of our Constitutional Government is 
that the judgment of the people in its ultimate and not transi- 
tional form is sound—not the judgment of a portion of our quali- 
fied voters, but the judgment of all of them represented by the 
position of the majority when all have voted. If impartial 
American voters absent themselves from primary and general 
election polls in such numbers that organized minorities habit- 
ually control the results of elections, we have, in effect, lost our 
present form of government. 

It is evident that if the effect of our primary laws in their 
present form is to reduce the number of qualified voters who 
exercise the franchise, they are tending to destroy government by 
the people instead of insuring it as was intended. I do not favor 
the abolishing of primary laws, but their modification, in order, 
among other things, to check the increasing tendency of the 
impartial voter to remain away from the polls at both the primary 
and general elections, and the consequent rapidly increasing 
administration of governmental power by organized minori- 
ties. 

When in a Presidential election we find only about one-half of 
the qualified voters in the United States participating, we are 
forced to the conclusion that something is the matter. It would 
seem that the average man is exercising the franchise more from 
the sense of duty than with the idea of availing himself of one of 
the greatest privileges that mankind has known. Against a 
proposition that he be deprived of the right to vote, we know that 
he would rise in his might and die if necessary. But, assured of 
the right, our national experience indicates that minor considera- 
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tions of personal convenience are at present allowed to affect 
materially his decision in reference to going to the polls. 

One of the objects of our election laws should be to encourage 
impartial voting, and in the determination of their merit we must 
be guided by their results. It would seem that an analysis of 
our municipal and State elections of the last twenty years indi- 
cates that the effect of the primary laws in their present form is to 
lessen the powers of the people in government rather than to 
augment them. The object of those who believe in the reform of 
our primary laws is to bring them more nearly in accord with the 
representative principle of the Constitutional Government be- 
queathed us by our fathers. It is not to deprive the mass of the 
voters of a party from the control of its policies and candidates, 
but to give them a greater control in order that the issues as 
exemplified both in principles and candidates may hereafter be 
more clearly defined, with a consequent increase in the number of 
impartial citizens who will vote at general elections—a result 
which, in my judgment, can be reached only by the reéstablish- 
ment of the convention system of party nominations, with the 
maintenance along with it of a primary system, open to all the 
members of a party, under which the delegates to a convention 
will be elected. 

That which distinguishes the American Republic from the 
many republics of the past which have failed is the fact that its 
Constitution has made it a representative Government—one 
whose policies and laws are determined by representatives of 
the people, and not directly by the people themselves. This 
principle was long recognized in the government of our political 
parties, but in the reaction against political corruption and in- 
efficiency the primary laws which we have passed have largely 
done away with it. 

Our people, as is always the case when men are devoted to the 
upbuilding of a new country, concern themselves largely with 
economic problems affecting the development of material re- 
sources, to the comparative neglect of questions of governmental 
administration. This fact is partly responsible for the indiffer- 
ence with which corruption in politics and political administra- 
tion is regarded for such long periods of time. However, when 
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the public attitude of indifference to a widespread evil is changed 
into one of acute apprehension, we generally seize upon the 
most obvious remedy, which may or may not be the correct one. 

The abandonment of the representative form of party govern- 
ment because corruption had existed in spite of it, which was 
effected by the adoption of the primary system as it is at present, 
is an instance of that proneness to error in applying remedies 
which characterizes a thoroughly indignant people. We as- 
sumed that representative party government was responsible for 
the existence of political rascals, without realizing that political 
rascals will always exist and be active under any form of party 
government. We substituted the primary system for conven- 
tions to nominate public officials and imagined that we had 
abolished political rascality. Enough years have now elapsed for 
us to recognize the great damage thus done to our Government 
and our people. 

Of all the causes which contribute to the falling off in the pro- 
portion of qualified voters who vote, unquestionably the lack of 
clear and contested issues upon principles and candidates is one of 
the most serious. Nothing so discourages the average American 
voter in going to the polls as the feeling that his vote will not help 
toward a real decision of principles and policies as exemplified 
by candidates and party platforms. When the average impar- 
tial, as distinguished from an interested, voter feels at a general 
election that both candidates are unworthy, he often prefers to 
vote for neither and absents himself from the polls. Likewise 
when, being a member of a political party, he finds its candidate 
nominated under the primary system at variance with his party 
policy and platform, he is inclined to stay away from the polls 
rather than vote for the candidate of the opposing party. 

In the Presidential election of 1924, but six years after the 
World War, only fifty-two per cent. of the voters of our country 
availed themselves of the great privilege of the franchise. 

If the American Government is to be a success, the American 
people must vote. Indifference in the attitude of the American 
public toward the franchise is the greatest existing menace to 
American institutions. It is tending to substitute government 
by aggressive and interested minorities for government by the 
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people. Especially is this the case in State, county and city 
elections. The percentage of the qualified vote cast in non- 
Presidential years is far below the fifty-two per cent. cast in the 
1924 Presidential election. After making some examination into 
statistics gathered from different localities, I should say that in 
the primary contests preceding elections in non-Presidential years 
in State, county and city elections, North, South, East and West, 
an estimate that twenty-five per cent. of the qualified vote is cast 
is, if anything, excessive. Since there are still two dominant 
political parties, the vote in most localities is quite evenly divided 
between them. In such event the choice of the candidates to be 
voted on at a future election is determined in each party by a 
majority or plurality, as the case may be, of only about twelve 
and one-half per cent. of the electors. Under such circumstances, 
men who are elected to office are thus selected by a small minority 
of around seven per cent. of the qualified voters. 

We all realize that, as our national wealth and population 
increase and business broadens and becomes more diversified, 
there arises the necessity not only for the centralization of greater 
power in State, county and city government, but also for its 
constant use in the carrying out of its legitimate projects. 

Especially is this true in connection with State Governments. 
Immense road-building projects are being carried out by States, 
assisted by the National Government. Our State and city 
administrations are accustomed not only to use public employees 
in getting out a primary vote to maintain an existing administra- 
tion in power, but in many places all those interested in construc- 
tion or other public contracts with their organization and em- 
ployees are expected to perform active service in getting out the 
primary vote for the same purpose. 

At the time, therefore, when owing to the indifference of the 
public to the franchise, the number of qualified voters necessary 
to control a primary election is lessening, the number of those 
having a business interest in the continuance of an existing 
administration and willing to work at the polls for it is rapidly 
increasing. While the general and impartial vote is decreasing, 
the controlled vote is increasing. It is to be hoped that in most 
localities there is a scrupulous and proper use of centralized 
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power, but it is not too much to say that in some States and 
cities the power of the administration is so exerted that the 
dominant party will always present candidates at the election 
selected by those having a business and personal interest in the 
continuance of the administration. Where this is the case we 
have changed from a representative government of the people 
into an oligarchy dominated by self-interest. 

The primary ticket open to all aspirants for nominations in 
elections, where many candidates are to be chosen, results in a 
ticket containing so many names unknown to the impartial voter 
that he votes in the dark. This again results in a division of the 
impartial vote among many candidates and an almost inevitable 
plurality for the organization candidates—that is candidates 
supported by an existing administration possessing patronage and 
the power of letting public contracts, which can bunch its con- 
trolled votes against a scattered field. The election of such 
candidates at the general election afterward, because of the habit 
of party regularity on the part of the impartial voter, means the 
rule of an oligarchy and the loss of free and clean government. 

Under the old convention system such a condition would en- 
courage the drafting and nomination of clean candidates by the 
opposition party in order to gain an advantage from a clear issue 
at the polls between clean and unclean government. Under the 
primary system, however, the opposition can not draft its strong- 
est men as candidates to emphasize the issue. The opposition 
party is as likely to choose unknown or incompetent men as can- 
didates as if the chance did not exist to make good government an 
issue by proper nominations. 

The primary system is responsible for an enormous and im- 
proper use of money in contests under it, and is steadily tending 
to debauch our electorate. Since it lessens the opportunity of 
minority parties properly to make an issue of corruption before 
the public, it largely insures immunity to vote-buyers from po- 
litical or legal consequences with resultant increase in their 
activity. So immense are the sums which must be spent to 
advertise himself under the primary system, even along 
legitimate lines, by a comparatively unknown candidate for a 
State or National office, that under these circumstances only a 
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very rich man, a man with rich men behind him, or a man with an 
organization behind and generally controlling him, is likely to 
succeed. When candidates offer themselves at the primaries, 
personalities and position upon local issues necessarily tend to 
overshadow the position of the candidate upon the National issues 
advocated by his party. In many instances, in Senatorial and 
Congressional, as wel! as State, county and city contests, the 
nominee of the party selected by a plurality vote at a primary 
with a majority vote divided among several candidates, will 
represent ideas obnoxious to the majority and to his party. Yet 
when he is nominated the habit of party regularity will still 
affect enough of the majority to result in his election. 

The present primary system, therefore, is responsible for the 
election by parties of some men whose chief effort after election 
seems to be to disorganize their party and fight its policies. It 
is destroying our two party system, and under it we have wit- 
nessed a general breakdown in the standard of official personnel. 

Among a great business people like our own, it is natural that 
economic questions constantly tend to overshadow other Na- 
tional issues. As economic issues come to the front which con- 
cern different sections unequally, they have a tendency to divide 
Congress into economic groups. Each minority group, concerned 
more with the economic issue affecting their locality than with 
general National policies, tends to join other minority groups or 
the opposition party in a general attitude of obstruction and 
hostility. A majority, when composed of a fusion of minority 
groups, each with a differing purpose, is generally unable to unite 
in a constructive programme and confines itself largely to ob- 
structive tactics. Congress, therefore, tends to lose the power 
of constructive action. The primary system of nomination, 
lessening the dependence of candidates for nomination upon their 
party record, adds constantly to the number in Congress of those 
wearing the party label who fight their party’s policies. They 
are aided by rules in the Senate which extend the power of mi- 
nority obstruction far beyond anything intended by the Constitu- 
tion. Largely because of the primaries in their present form, 
therefore, we are threatened with a régime of the bloc system in 
Congress from which, if it is not arrested, we are in danger of a | 
breakdown in parliamentary efficiency which today is such an 
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outstanding characteristic in the government of European 
countries; a situation so acute there as to have resulted in the 
abandonment, at least temporarily, of parliamentary government 
in Poland, Italy and Spain. 

Unfortunately, the legislators, both National and State, who 
must be depended upon to pass the necessary legislation modify- 
ing the primary system so as to embody with it the representative 
convention system, are the beneficiaries of it. Any man nomi- 
nated under the present primary system and elected to office, 
although the majority of those who voted at the primary and the 
following election may have voted simply for the name without 
knowledge of the individual himself, acquires an advantage at any 
following election from the mere fact that his name has once 
been voted upon. This naturally affects his attitude on the 
question, first, because it adds to his political strength and, 
second, because it is difficult for him to believe that any system, 
whatever its form, under which he is selected for office, is not a 
wise system. As recent political events are impressing upon the 
public conscience a better knowledge of the evils of the primary 
system, we hear protest against its modification. It is intimated 
that those who desire to see the primary system modified do so 
because it takes less money to buy a convention than to buy off 
a majority of those voting in the primary. It would be just as 
logical for one to charge those who favor the retention of the 
present primary with a desire to see the whole electorate cor- 
rupted instead of the smaller number which comprises a conven- 
tion. There is, of course, no real merit attached to either con- 
tention, but it illustrates the low grade of argument to which we 
may expect to listen in connection with primary reform. Super- 
ficial arguments such as this only emphasize the dangers of the 
present primary system, where the good talker and the good 
mixer often succeeds in nominating himself. Primaries should 
be retained for the selection of convention delegates, but until we 
provide again for the convention system of party nominations to 
accompany them, we may expect little improvement in existing 
political conditions. If we are reasonably to hope for real re- 
form, we should return to the representative system of party 
government patterned upon the Government provided for our 
country by the Constitution of the United States. 
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SAVING THE BABIES 


BY GEORGE E. VINCENT 
President of the Rockefeller Foundation 


Ir is human to delight in a sweeping generalization. If it be 
startling or paradoxical, so much the better. But at all costs it 
must be unqualified. The lay mind has little patience with the 
caution, hedging and half-hearted admissions of the conscientious 
scientist as he explores the unknown. He seems to cut a poor 
figure; he throws away only slightly damaged hypotheses to begin 
work upon new ones; he refuses to assert anything roundly; 
he is always spoiling a satisfying conclusion by pointing out 
exceptions, defects, limitations and the need of further investiga- 
tion. He is a depressing popular speaker, and has no gift for 
writing articles on “Sunday Supplement” Science. He refuses 
to supply sufficiently complete and dramatic truths. 

An assertion of the late Dr. Herman M. Biggs affords an illus- 
tration in point: “‘Public Health is purchasable within natural 
limitations. Any community can determine its own death 
rate.” This dictum was useful; it arrested attention and helped 
to secure appropriations for public health. The emphasis quite 
naturally rested on the word “purchasable”. The idea that 
health is something to be had as it were in a carton over the 
counter in exchange for cash is so simple that it satisfies the 
average, uncritical person. But the moment the “natural 
limitations” mentioned in this statement are enumerated it loses 
much of its magic. 

Let it, for example, be rephrased in this fashion: “If the neces- 
sary scientific knowledge is available, if an efficient technique of 
practical application has been worked out, if capable and well 
trained officials are in authority, if an administrative organization 
of the proper type has been set up, then the expenditure of 
increasing sums of money upon such activities as experience has 
proved to be effective in the prevention of disease will result in a 
decreasing rate of sickness and death; subject, however, to the 
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law of diminishing returns and the approaching of a limit which 
is determined by biological and environmental conditions that 
are as yet very imperfectly understood and to only a slight extent 
subject to human control.” That sentence will spoil the whole 
idea for the man in the street, who wants his generalizations 
straight with no nonsense nor shilly-shallying. 


I 


There is another generalization about health which is rather 
more satisfying to the average layman. “Infant mortality,” 
says an eminent British authority, “‘is the most sensitive index 
we possess of social welfare.’ Here is a concrete test of national 
progress. One has only to find out how many of a thousand 
babies born alive in each country die before they reach the age 
of one year. Then it is a simple thing to arrange the different 
Nations in a scale from low to high. The relative place of any 
one of them becomes clear at a glance. Here surely is a precise 
test. Someone has called it the infant mortality thermometer. 

This index of social welfare is seemingly so definite and simple 
that at first thought the layman feels he has at last something to 
bank on. Surely the experts will not qualify this statement into 
nothing but a timid hope. Not quite that, certainly, but they 
do raise somewhat disturbing questions. Here are some of them: 
How far are infant deaths preventable by direct and purposeful 
social action? To what extent do improved social or economic 
conditions, quite apart from conscious health measures, reduce 
the death rate of babies? Do we, as a matter of fact, get suf- 
ficiently accurate statistics to make domestic and international 
comparisons mean very much? Is a low infant mortality rate 
really a good thing, or does it after all do harm in the long run? 
How is social welfare to be defined? Is it the same thing as 
civilization? Is the infant mortality rate a test of culture or of 
comfort? Thus it turns out that the subject is not exhausted by 
the statement of it. 

Only in this century has the baby death rate fallen in a striking 
way and become increasingly of moment to the public health 
authorities. In 1900 in New York City the rate was 183. In 
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1925 in about the same municipal area it had fallen to 67. In 
London during the same period the decline was from 159 to 68. 
Almost without exception there has been improvement through- 
out the world in the cities and countries which gather fairly 
accurate information. The higher rates of infant mortality in 
certain Nations during the war went to prove only the sensitive- 
ness of baby deaths as an index of social conditions. It is to be 
remembered, too, that this infant mortality test has a significant 
relation to the amount of sickness among children; it is also an 
index of illness. For every baby that dies, many are in some 
degree ailing. 
II 


In order to trace the causes for the decline in infant mortality 
one must have in mind the leading diseases from which babies 
ordinarily die. First of all come debility, malformations, 
premature births, malnutrition, injuries in delivery, hereditary 
syphilis. ‘These take heavy toll in early infancy. Then follow 
disorders of digestion and infections of the nose, throat and lungs. 
In 1921, in the American States of the original 1915 “registra- 
tion area”, the infant mortality was 78.6. This was distributed 
among causes of death as follows: Diseases and injuries of early 
infancy, thirty-eight; maladies of digestion, sixteen; maladies of 
the organs of breathing, eleven; certain communicable affections, 
six; other causes, seven. As to the possibility of preventing the 
deaths traceable to inheritance, pregnancy and delivery, authori- 
ties differ. One school holds that such mortality is almost wholly 
inevitable and possibly salutary; another insists that it is to a 
considerable degree preventable by proper prenatal and ob- 
stetrical care. 

Whatever the truth about the control of these early deaths 
may turn out to be, the fact is that so far the striking reduction in 
infant mortality has been chiefly due to the prevention of mala- 
dies which attack the organs of digestion and breathing, especially 
the former. During the last quarter-century, for example, in 
the United States the infant death rate attributed to diarrhcea 
and inflammation of the intestines has fallen from forty or fifty 
deaths to the thousand infants, to twenty. On the other hand, 
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the mortality from prenatal and delivery conditions seems to 
have increased from less than forty to forty-five. Very likely 
this latter change is apparent rather than real, and is due to more 
accurate diagnosis and reporting of causes of death. 


It seems clear, then, that in the cities and countries in which 
fewer and fewer babies have been dying, changes have been 
going on that have a bearing primarily upon diseases of diges- 
tion and to a considerable degree upon infections of the organs of 
breathing. Someone has summed up the menace to babies as 
“food and flies”. To this might be added “dust and crowding”. 
Improved water supplies and the purification or pasteurizing 
of milk are conspicuous causes of lessened mortality. In towns 
and cities the substitution of sewers and water closets for open 
latrines, the prompt removal and disposal of refuse, the banishing 
of stables,—the motor car deserves credit for indirectly saving 
life as well as blame for raising the death rate,—the paving, 
cleaning and sprinkling of streets, have not only largely prevented 
the breeding of flies but rendered such as remain relatively harm- 
less. A low infant death rate tells a story of good sanitation, 
pure water, a safeguarded milk supply, and the use of the house- 
hold icebox and the public cold storage plant. It may also reveal 
the general practice of breast-feeding, for studies have shown that 
babies as ordinarily fed artificially have a mortality between 
three and four times as high as breast-fed infants. 

Fresh air and sunlight play a part in the health of babies as well 
as of children and grown-ups. It needs no argument to prove 
that better housing with good ventilation and lighting and access 
to open spaces, playgrounds and parks, other things being equal, 
improve the life chances of infants. But even fairly well designed 
houses and flats may be overcrowded. It has been shown that 
there is unmistakable relation between the number of rooms a 
family occupies and the sickness and death rate of its members. 
The greater the crowding, the higher the infant mortality. 
Doubts have been cast upon the idea that poverty, of which over- 
crowding is ordinarily an evidence, is necessarily the direct 
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cause of a high baby death rate. It is asserted that racial in- 
heritance and other factors—for example, breast-feeding—may 
offset the handicaps of environment. The fact seems to be, 
however, that poverty works indirectly to raise the infant death 
rate through housing congestion, the mother’s employment 
during pregnancy and the infant’s first year, lack of medical 
attendance, defects of care, poor food, ignorance. At least one 
thorough statistical inquiry has revealed a striking connection 
between the income of a father and the mortality of his infant 
children. It seems safe to go upon the theory that a low rate of 
infant mortality reflects a fair state of home space, sunlight and 
air, or of outdoor life or a combination of the two, and a favorable 
level of income. 

Another phase of progress has influenced the baby death rate. 
The increasing control of communicable diseases, such as typhoid, 
smallpox, diphtheria, whooping cough, measles, scarlet fever, 
while it has not always had a direct bearing upon the health of 
infants, has probably in general improved conditions and pro- 
moted baby welfare. It is reasonable to assume that continued 
advance in this activity will have a favorable effect. A low infant 
mortality is thus in some degree an index not only of sanitation 
but of a broader public health programme in a given community 
or country. 

At the risk of boring the reader, a few other causal relations 
may be merely mentioned. There is evidence to show a connec- 
tion between the age of the mother and the infant death rate. 
Mothers under nineteen lose babies in numbers above the average. 
The maternal age period from twenty to thirty-four seems most 
favorable for infant survival. After thirty-five years the rate 
rises again. A first child has rather a poorer chance of living 
than a second, third or fourth. The fifth and subsequent babies 
have a less encouraging outlook. The spacing of babies is ap- 
parently another factor to be reckoned with. In general and 
within limits the law seems to be, the longer the interval the lower 
the mortality. Illegitimacy has long been recognized, and for ob- 
vious reasons, as invariably associated with a high baby and child 
death rate. In New Zealand, for instance, the rate for illegiti- 
mate babies is 70, compared with 40 for infants born in wedlock. 
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“Only sanitation plus education,” says an English health 
authority, “‘reaches the child death rate.” When the public 
has done what it can for the physical environment of the baby 
and has brought communicable diseases under control, further 
progress depends upon the competence of doctors, midwives and 
nurses, and upon the intelligence and solicitude of parents, 
especially of mothers in seeking and following authoritative 
advice about the feeding and care of their children. One would 
suppose, too, that the deaths of mothers in giving birth to children 
would have a direct effect upon infant mortality. But this 
does not seem to be borne out by the facts. New Zealand has 
the lowest infant death rate but at the same time a rather high 
mortality of mothers. The high maternity death rate in the 
United States—twice that of England and three times the rate 
of Denmark—not only reveals the presence of a large Negro 
population but reflects defects in the obstetrical training of 
American doctors, the incompetence of ill trained midwives, a 
shortage of visiting nurses, as well as an often low standard of 
popular intelligence. 

It has been said that the progress of the modern health move- 
ment has been from the community to the individual adult, from 
the adult to the child, from the child to the infant, and that of 
late stress has been put upon the first month of life and even upon 
the prenatal period. Eugenics would go still further back to 
parenthood. In general the tendency has been from sanitation 
to hygiene; first water supplies and disposal of wastes; then con- 
trol of communicable diseases; finally individual hygiene, indus- 
trial hygiene, social hygiene, mental hygiene, medical inspection 
of school children, the care of pre-school children, infant and 
maternal welfare. Dispensaries, health centres, milk stations, 
visiting nurses, have been the direct agencies by which prenatal 
and confinement care, oversight of infancy, the training of moth- 
ers, the education of the general public, have been carried on, 
notably in New Zealand, Great Britain, Australia, the Scandi- 
navian countries, the United States and Canada. Again it 
should be noted that the ability to initiate and support things 
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like these is in itself an evidence of leadership, public intelligence 
and economic strength. 

One has only to list the changes which have been going on as 
the infant death rate has been falling, to see that he has to do with 
a complicated case of multiple causation. It is rather like an 
American political election in which many different issues have 
been put forward. Which of them was actually victorious? 
The wiseacres and partisans have material for endless and 
generally inconclusive discussion. So, too, with this question 
of infant mortality. It is only natural for the people who are 
engaged in purposeful and direct maternity and infant welfare 
work to claim a large share of the credit and to resent the attitude 
of another group who declare that the gain is chiefly due to an 
improvement in general conditions of sanitation, municipal 
administration, housing, recreation, standard of living and educa- 
tion of the public. 

There is another factor, that of race and nationality, which is 
particularly obscure and baffling. The infant death rate among 
the foreign born in the United States is higher than in the native 
born group (in 1922: 85 and 68 respectively). Moreover the 
immigrants from different countries seem to bring with them 
something like the infant mortality rates of their foreign homes. 
Whether the importation of customs from the homeland explains 
this, or whether there is an innate racial or national influence, 
no one can prove convincingly. Attempts to isolate this heredi- 
tary factor have so far failed. But some experts believe that 
nationality must still be regarded as an important but unmeas- 
ured influence in infant mortality. 

What is true of race and nationality applies in some degree to all 
but a few of the other causes. To assign to each even an ap- 
proximate rating is almost or quite impossible. The problem 
is too complicated. No two communities are identical. In 
one, direct infant welfare work may largely counterbalance 
defects in sanitation. In another, a high level of municipal 
housekeeping and a homogeneous and intelligent population 
may make special efforts in behalf of babies much less necessary 
and influential in reducing infant mortality. But there is no 
need of waiting for convincing statistical proof on a large scale 
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to justify the modern health programme for infants and children. 
There can be no doubt that it has been a significant factor not 
only in reducing sickness and death among babies, but also in 
instructing individuals and families and in inducing the public 
to support a variety of measures which directly or indirectly 
safeguard the health of the community. 


But at this point a radical doubt about baby-saving demands 
at least passing notice. There are people who think that the 
recent decline in infant mortality is by no means an unmixed 
blessing. They declare that unfit babies are being kept alive, 
that fewer deaths in the first year only mean more in the following 
annual periods, and that the present tendency if it continues will 
both impair racial efficiency and hasten the coming of over- 
population with all its attendant evils. It is hard to keep dis- 
cussions of this problem close to verifiable facts. Theoretical 
speculation is pretty certain to be vague and largely futile. 

The defenders of infant welfare work insist that the high 
mortality of the first days and weeks of life—even though this 
be reduced by improved prenatal and confinement care—will 
continue to eliminate the weakest. They further maintain that 
most of the diseases of infancy cannot be depended upon to be 
selective in weeding out the least promising babies. As to the 
effect of a lowered first year mortality on that of later periods, a 
recent study of vital statistics in Chicago for the years 1900—1925 
shows that improvement was not massed in the first year but 
continued through the four subsequent years; that is, the weak 
were not kept alive merely to die a little later on. 

One answer to the prediction of race deterioration and over- 
population is that a long experience will be necessary to demon- 
strate the first and that new sources of food supply are likely to 
be found indefinitely to postpone the second. But the really 
pertinent question is this: In a world competition, is not emphasis 
shifting from the fitness of the individual to the fitness of the 
group? Is it not the fit Nation that will survive? And are 
not the ideals and sentiments which foster the young, care for 
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the sick, and cherish the aged, inextricably bound up with the 
forces of social solidarity and group efficiency? To know how 
to save life and to withhold the means is only a step from the 
exposure of infants. Of this, modern society is incapable. Only 
by putting a stop to research and by a hardening of hearts could 
this be brought about. The classical story of the dog-fancying 
bachelor who on inspecting the twins said: “‘I’d keep that one,” 
gets all its point from its essential impossibility in modern society. 
It would not have seemed humorous in Sparta. 


VI 


But the reader grows weary of detailed analysis and of some- 
what vague speculation. He is more than ready to grant that 
infant mortality is at least a rough index of living conditions, 
distribution of wealth, intelligence, social efficiency, in many 
different combinations. What he wants to know is how various 
countries stand when this test is applied. Or perhaps he is 
curious as to the relative place of his own community among the 
cities of the United States. It would seem to be simple enough 
to get the statistics and to arrange the results in scales, hierarchies 
and thermometers. Certainly, this can be done and will be done 
a little later in this article, but unfortunately the thing is not 
quite so simple as it seems, and the results are far from being as 
accurate as one would like to have them. 

So before comparisons are made, a few things are to be said 
about vital statistics, that is, records of marriages, births, deaths, 
and sometimes of sickness. While these facts are gathered in all 
well organized countries, the results vary widely in accuracy 
and significance. Some Nations, China, for instance, have no 
statistics at all. Even the total of the Chinese population is 
unknown. Estimates which are really little more than guesses 
about births and deaths are based on meagre and widely scattered 
data in mission hospitals and dispensaries or on untypical records 
in foreign concessions. On the other hand, the vital statistics 
of England, Scotland and Wales, of the Scandinavian countries, 
and of Holland and Germany, set a high standard. 

Unfortunately, not all the Commonwealths in the United 
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States have reached the same level. Even among the thirty- 
five States whose reports enjoy official international recognition 
there is considerable variation in the accuracy and completeness 
of the returns. Of the thirteen other States, six (Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Louisiana, Missouri, South Carolina and Tennessee) make 
acceptable reports of deaths, but not of births, while the remain- 
ing seven (Arkansas, Georgia, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota and Texas) are unable to offer satisfactory returns 
of either births or deaths. In most of these thirteen states either 
the presence of a large Negro population or the wide distribution 
of people over a large frontier region offers explanation if not 
excuse for failure to meet modern standards. While this short- 
coming is in general an evidence of apathy, it is sometimes due 
in part to active opposition. During a recent attempt to induce 
the Legislature of Georgia to provide funds for improving the 
vital statistical service, a doctor violently attacked the plan. 
He denounced the gathering of statistics as a violation of the 
individual’s right to privacy, and a ghoulish invasion of the 
death chamber. 

This variation within the United States is to be found in other 
countries. In Chile, for example, fairly trustworthy facts are 
available for cities like Santiago and Valparaiso, and for the 
central valley of the South, but with respect to remote settle- 
ments in the foot-hills and mountains the information is of a 
quite different sort. The report for a whole country may thus 
give a misleading picture. A similar distortion results from the 
use of averages, as will presently be pointed out in its bearing on 
infant mortality. The average death rate may either reveal 
almost uniform conditions throughout a city or country, or may 
conceal the fact that in mining and industrial towns a dangerously 
high rate is offset by the favorable mortality of countryside and 
residential towns. 


VII 


Enough has been said to warn the reader against putting un- 
critical faith in vital statistics. One should know the conditions 
under which they are gathered and should realize the need of 
cautious, even suspicious, interpretation. This being true, it 
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follows that the statistical comparison of one country with an- 
other becomes a rather precarious adventure. This applies 
particularly to the causes to which deaths are attributed. Of 
late there has been some progress made towards a more uniform 
procedure. 

Through an International Office d’ Hygiene in Paris, attempts 
have been made to agree upon a list of “causes of death” which all 
cojperating countries will use in their reports. But obviously 
the value of these returns will depend among other things upon 
the number of cases actually seen by doctors, upon the skill of 
doctors in diagnosing diseases,—one country, for example, used 
to report a quarter of its deaths as from causes unknown,—and 
upon the method of transmitting the certificates of death. If 
these are given by physicians openly to the relatives of the de- 
ceased instead of being sent directly and secretly to a government 
bureau, the result will vary a good deal from that in countries 
where the latter procedure is enforced. There are diseases from 
which a kindly and sympathetic doctor will not let a patient die. 
For example, in countries where tuberculosis used to carry a kind 
of stigma, it was not strange that benevolent family physicians 
comforted the mourners of those who fell victims to consumption 
with verdicts of bronchitis and pneumonia. 

Records of infant births and deaths are not only subject to the 
errors which have been mentioned but are affected by special 
causes. General carelessness in reporting for a whole population 
is likely to be particularly true of babies, notably if they die 
within a short time of birth. Again, experience seems to show 
that deaths are less in danger of being overlooked than births. 
The effect of this is to increase the apparent mortality rate and 
to give a misleading picture. Comparisons are also sometimes 
deceptive because of differences of practice. Certain countries 
used to include still births among infant deaths. This would 
naturally exaggerate the mortality when it was measured by the 
rate of countries which used only live birth figures. The almost 
universal rule which is now applied defines infant mortality, as 
has been already said, as the number of every thousand babies 
born alive who die before they reach the age of one year. 

There are still other disturbing factors. In France three 
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days are allowed for the registration of a birth. If a baby 
born alive dies within three days neither its birth nor its death 
is recorded. Here is still another example of divergence. The 
fact that so many infants are sent out of Paris to nurses in the 
country introduces a complication. Deaths among these babies 
are reported locally and tend to make the Paris rate of infant 
mortality seem somewhat more favorable than it really is. Or 
in the case of other cities the situation may be reversed. Many 
babies brought in from the country to clinics and hospitals for 
treatment die and add to the urban mortality rate. One more 
instance may be given. The adding of new suburbs to a city 
may bring down the rate of the enlarged municipality without 
changing the actual situation at all. The more favorable rate 
of the annexed district merely reduces a little the statistical 
average of the whole city. 

The limitations of this statistical average have already been 
mentioned. It deserves a little further attention. The general 
value of the average as a mental tool must be admitted. After 
all, it is well nigh impossible to get on without the idea. Nor- 
mality itself is in the end usually defined in terms of the average. 
But when this average is derived from widely varying social 
facts scattered over a large area, the result may signally fail to 
give a true impression. It is gratifying, for example, to an 
American to learn that the average infant mortality in the regis- 
tration area—the States whose figures are accepted—of the United 
States was only seventy-two in 1925; but this will not tell him 
that in Martinsburg, West Virginia, it was 156; in Shenandoah, 
Pennsylvania, 145; in Jefferson City, Missouri, 133; in Pensacola, 
Florida, 124; in Chester, Pennsylvania, 105; in New Britain, 
Connecticut, 103; in New Orleans, Louisiana, 98; in Washington, 
D. C., 87; in Boston, Massachusetts, 85. Nor on the other hand 
does the average give any hint that the rate of San Francisco, 
California, was 55; of Seattle, Washington, 45; of Malden, 
Massachusetts, 40; of Oak Park, Illinois, 35; and of Winona, 
Minnesota, and Stonington, Connecticut, 32. This applies to a 
single city as well as toa whole country. It is necessary to know 
the figures for each district. A serious problem may be concealed 
by what seems to be a fairly good average. For example, in 
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London in 1922 the rate varied from 103 in a congested region 
like Shoreditch to 55 in the West End Borough of Westminster. 

In connection with this trickiness of the statistical average, an 
effect of the lowering of infant mortality calls for a few words. 
Much has been made of late of the success of preventive medicine 
in prolonging human life. It is shown that the average age at 
death has been rising steadily during recent decades. The middle 
aged reader of these reports has a comfortable feeling that his 
personal lease of life has been quite rightly extended. So it is 
something of a shock to him to learn that this increase in the 
average has been largely, perhaps chiefly, due to the fact that 
so many more babies are growing up to contribute their accumu- 
lating years to the grand total to be distributed. 


Vill 


But it is high time to put an end to these tiresome cavils about 
statistics and to give a list of the Nations in the order of their 
success in keeping babies alive. Once more the reader is warned 
that the figures are far from being equally trustworthy (they are 
not even all for the same year), and that they cover within many 
of the countries widely divergent conditions. Here, then, is the 
best that can be done at present: New Zealand 40, Norway 49, 
Australia 53, Sweden 55, Switzerland 61, Union of South Africa 
69, United States 72, England and Wales 75, Canada 79, Den- 
mark 81, France 89, Belgium 100, Uruguay 104, Finland 107, 
Germany 108, Italy 128, Austria 141, Spain 143,-Czechoslovakia 
146, Russia (in Europe) 147, Egypt 150, Venezuela 161, Japan 
163, Hungary 168, Lithuania 170, British India 176, Argentina 
182, Rumania 207, Chile 266. 

It is a temptation to speculate about the causes which distrib- 
ute the Nations in this scale. The explanation of the lowest 
rate is not obscure. New Zealand’s record is the envy of the 
world. Here are found a sturdy stock, a healthful climate, a 
favorable distribution of the population, a general diffusion of 
well being, a good level of public education, and a notable system 
of infant welfare work. It has even been suggested that some 
of the Old World germs have not yet found their way to this 
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paradise of the Pacific. But it is not so easy to understand at 
first glance why England and the United States, in which condi- 
tions seem so widely different, should have almost the same rate. 
Again it must be kept in mind that no one factor but a combina- 
tion of factors is measured by this infant mortality index. Possi- 
bly advantages in homogeneity of population, sanitation, control 
of communicable diseases, law enforcement, outdoor life, in 
England nearly offset the generally superior climatic, economic 
and social conditions which prevail in the United States. It 
must be remembered, too, that if the Negro population—its 
infant mortality is always higher than the White—were excluded 
from the American totals, the result would be different. Another 
comparison challenges attention. Why should Denmark, one 
of the most efficient and intelligent countries of all, be tenth in 
the list? But it profits little to attempt explanations of situations 
so complex. 

Infant welfare, along with the improvement of all health pro- 
tection, is becoming increasingly an international concern. In 
1912 the reduction of infant mortality was a leading topic in 
the programme of the fifteenth International Congress on Health 
and Demography in Washington. The Health Committee of the 
League of Nations is now giving special attention to the task of 
getting the member Nations to make more accurate and compara- 
ble reports of births and deaths. Non-governmental agencies, 
like the League of Red Cross Societies and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, are playing some part also in this international campaign. 

It would be gratuitous to argue that infant mortality is not a 
sensitive index of civilization or of culture in their wider meaning. 
It would, for example, be hard to show any significant relation 
between baby deaths and the development of science, philosophy, 
painting, music, literature. But there can be no doubt that 
infant mortality is a useful measure of the degree to which a 
population group has been able to control its environment, 
distribute its wealth, and educate its citizens. If one is limited 
to putting a single question about a city, a State, or a Nation, 
let him ask this: “Of a thousand of your live born babies, how 
many die within their first year?” 
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DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 
BY THE HON. THOMAS S. BUTLER 


WHEN we attempt to estimate what would be an adequate 
naval force for the United States to maintain, under the authority 
imposed upon Congress by the Constitution, it would be well to 
consider first the place which we hold in relation to the other na- 
tions of the earth. The Republic of Andorra does not need a 
military force to resist invasion from without, because that coun- 
try has nothing that another nation would covet. Well-meaning 
people doubtless live in Andorra and have that which suits their 
desires, but I should not think of comparing the military needs 
of the United States with those of that peaceful republic, which 
has had no war for a thousand years. Perhaps Andorra has 
neither men who wish to fight nor things over which to fight. 
She has lived an undisturbed life among peoples often in conflict, 
and she may continue to live on enjoying her well deserved peace. 
On the other hand, during about one-half of the one hundred 
and fifty-one years of our independence, we have been involved 
in strife of some kind in which the regular, organized military 
forces of the United States, under the direction of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, have been employed in the enforcement of American 
rights or the preservation of American lives. 

It must not be forgotten that we live in America, and not in 
Andorra; that we obtained our independence through eight years 
of bloodshed and privation; that much of the intense, patriotic 
feeling which moved the American people from 1775 to 1783 has 
been passed down to their descendants; and that during the years 
which have followed, they have acquired much lands and goods, 
and rights abroad, which require military force to protect. Not 
the least important possession of all is that known as “‘American 
pride”. Iam thankful that I have lived during a time when this 
pride has increased with the increase of our responsibilities. Our 
people raise their voices for peace, while they clench their hands 
for war. There is no American who appreciates the services 
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rendered by our ancestors one hundred and fifty years ago who 
would dare to advocate the abolition of our military forces. We 
all admit the necessity of an adequate force, but the use of the 
word does not help us in providing it. This American pride is 
injected into America’s youth through all the school books where 
is read, “‘ Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute.”” He 
would be an outcast who should advocate millions for tribute, but 
not one cent for defense. 

I recall the War with Spain in 1898. I was one Member of 
Congress who voted for the resolution declaring it. Many of us 
resisted the pressure of the people for three months, until finally 
Congress yielded to the inevitable and passed the resolution. It 
was the pride of the American people, aroused over the sight of 
suffering humanity and in the cause of those deprived of liberty, 
that brought on this conflict. Other reasons were stated by our 
President, but all of us who lived then know what moved Con- 
gress. In dealing with that characteristic of our people, national 
pride, it is the business of Congress to make provisions to sustain 
it. 

Americans have never submitted, and they never will submit 
willingly, to any Nation which challenges their just rights 
through the show of military force. To argue against this is to 
argue without facts and without reason, and my statement is 
proved by recalling the conflicts which we have had during the 
one hundred and fifty-one years of our independence. The 
major wars in which both the Army and Navy have taken part 
were: In 1775-83, the War of Independence; in 1812-15, the sec- 
ond War with Great Britain; in 1846-48, the War with Mexico; 
in 1861-65, the Civil War; in 1898-1900, the Spanish War and 
Philippine Insurrection; in 1900, the Boxer Campaign; in 1917- 
18, the World War. 

In addition to these wars, the Navy has participated in the fol- 
lowing campaigns, expeditions and combats: In 1798-99, the War 
with France; in 1801-05, the War with Tripoli; in 1807, the Ches- 
apeake-Leopard affair; in 1811, the President-Little Belt affair; 
in 1815, the War with Algiers and demonstrations against Tunis 
and Tripoli; in 1821-24, campaigns against West Indian pirates; 
in 1863, the Wyoming’s action against Japanese pirates in 
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Shimonoseki Straits; in 1894, the Rio de Janeiro affair; in 1912, 
the Nicaraguan campaign; in 1914, the Vera Cruz affair; in 1915, 
the Haitian campaign; in 1916, the Dominican campaign; in 
1919-20, the Haitian campaign; in 1924—./, operations on the 
Yangtze River; in 1926-27, the Nicaraguan intervention; in 1927, 
the Chinese expedition. 

While the Navy has been thus engaged at sea, our Army has 
carried on no less than twenty-three campaigns against the Indi- 
ans, many of them marked with serious fighting: In 1776, the 
Cherokee attack on settlements in Eastern Tennessee and North 
Carolina; in 1778, the massacre of Wyoming in Pennsylvania; in 
1779, the expedition of General Sullivan against the Iroquois; in 
1790, the Indian War; in 1790, General Harmer defeated; in 1791, 
General St. Clair’s campaign; in 1794, General Wayne victorious; 
in 1803, Navajos in hostility to the whites; in 1811, the war in- 
cited by Tecumseh; in 1812, the Winnebagoes and Dakotas took 
sides with the English in the war against the United States; in 
1813, the Creek War; in 1817, Border warfare with the Sem- 
inoles; in 1832, the Black Hawk War; in 1835, the Seminole War; 
in 1848, trouble with Oregon Indians; in 1855, the Rogue River 
War; in 1862, the Sioux Rebellion; in 1862, an Apache outbreak; 
in 1865, an outbreak of the Shoshones; in 1872, an Apache out- 
break; in 1873, the Modoc War; in 1876, the Sioux Rebellion; in 
1879, war with the Utes; in 1890, the Dakota Rebellion; in 1916, 
General Pershing’s campaign against Villa. 

Thus it is shown that either our Army or Navy, or both of 
them, have been employed in forty-eight wars and warlike opera- 
tions, during seventy-nine years of the period from 1775 to 1927. 
In all these seventy-nine years of armed conflict we prevailed be- 
cause of our military supremacy; America has never since the es- 
tablishment of her Army and Navy besought her enemy to with- 
hold its force, that we might pay tribute and avoid a conflict. 

It is contended by some that a number of these armed conflicts 
might have been avoided, or made less costly in both men and 
money, if America had been provided with sufficient military 
armament. We should so regard these past lessons that they 
may the better prepare us for the future, either to secure a peace 
honorable to ourselves or to make a successful defense against 
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those who would assail us. There are other powerful Nations in 
the world, with the same national pride that we Americans have; 
and, like us, they have lands and goods to be coveted and many 
rights to be preserved. These Nations are crowding each other 
for commerce, and I know of no way to protect it against the 
would-be destroyer except by the method that has always been 
employed. All of these Nations, including our own, have out- 
lying possessions, and, having assumed the responsibility of gov- 
ernment for their people, it is their duty to provide the means of 
protection. The Nation which would decline to supply the pro- 
tection involved in that responsibility, is unfitted for the task it 
has undertaken. 

America’s pride in her ability to administer government for 
herself and her dependents will always demand a sufficient force 
to maintain that ability. Wherein is this to be found? Why do 
we need battleships and battle cruisers, light cruisers and torpedo 
boat destroyers, aircraft and aircraft carriers, in time of peace? 
First, because they constitute the material part of that force 
known as a Navy, maintained ready for instant service. It 
cannot be supplied when an emergency arises. This was contem- 
plated by the Constitution makers. Second, even if such arma- 
ment could be bought at any time in an open market for reason- 
able figures, we must have it for the training of our personnel. 
These weapons will not fight themselves. They have to be em- 
ployed by the hands of man, and these hands must be experienced 
in such employment. Hence it becomes necessary to maintain a 
large force of highly trained men, available for any emergency; it 
takes longer to instruct men than it does to construct ships. The 
personnel and the material of these fighting machines are so de- 
pendent, one upon the other, that it would be useless to have one 
without the other. After thirty years’ study of the naval service, 
I am of the opinion that for its complete success much more at- 
tention should be given to the personnel than to the material. 

It is only necessary to recall a bit of history of the naval situa- 
tion during the War of Independence, when the Colonies were 
able to buy some merchant vessels and arm them with the best 
kind of guns they could find. These ships were then turned over 
to crews inexperienced in naval warfare. The result was not sat- 
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isfactory. Disputes arose among the seamen, and even among 
the officers, which practically destroyed their usefulness, and this 
sort of a floating force was expected to combat the English Navy 
that had been developed during hundreds of years. The disap- 
pointing outcome can be summed up in the statement that of all 
the war craft provided by the Colonies, at the end of the war 
there remained only what could be counted on two fingers. In 
the critical Yorktown campaign, it was the French fleet of Count 
de Grasse upon which the Continental armies had to rely. We 
had no naval vessels capable of standing against the British 
squadrons. We could not buy a real war fleet, and had little 
time to build one. 

Recognizing the necessity for naval preparation, the great 
statesmen of that period wrote into the Constitution that Con- 
gress should have the power to construct and maintain a Navy, 
and the legislators then undertook that this power conferred 
upon them should be at least in part observed. The War of 1812 
brought a different result, for then our naval personnel was 
trained and demonstrated its worth in many combats. The only 
criticism must be directed against its size rather than its effi- 
ciency. 

Again, in 1898 the British ships took their places in Manila 
Bay between Dewey’s little ships and the German squadron. It 
was this incident, more than any other, which determined us that 
thereafter we would take our own part and it should not be neces- 
sary to look to our neighbor to protect us. I was one of those 
who then initiated a movement which resulted in a great Ameri- 
can fleet. 

In endeavoring to measure what the word “‘adequate” should 
involve, we must not fail to recognize that some Nations do not 
seem to have much love for us. It may be for the fact that we 
have more money and are asking payment of certain obligations. 
It may be jealousy of our export commerce on the high seas. It 
may be that there is suspicion of our growing possessions beyond 
our own borders. It may be dislike of our extension of trade in 
every direction. It may be that the Doctrine of James Monroe 
is not quite acceptable. Be these things as they may, and as un- 
fortunate as that supposed cold feeling may be, (greatly deplored 
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by every American,) it is not altogether well to lose sight of the 
necessities there may be to provide for ourselves. 

We do not belong to the League of Nations, and America has 
decided not to join it. If we cannot induce the Powers further to 
limit their naval armaments, the necessity for a greater American 
sea force is thereby increased. We have had some dispute with 
Mexico, and we have been intervening in Nicaragua, and have 
had to send military forces to China. It is true that these Powers 
are not formidable in military armament. But suppose some of 
our stray bullets should happen to fly over the boundaries of a 
stronger Power? What then? 

It has been the policy of America, maintained by the present 
Administration, to secure safety to the property and persons of 
all our nationals, wherever their presence is permitted by a for- 
eign Government and wherever their possessions have been hon- 
estly and legitimately acquired. We do not need the employ- 
ment of our eighteen great battleships in such minor expeditions. 
They are lying at their anchors and it is not anticipated that 
their use will be required. Yet I was among those who in 1914 
never thought that in 1917 we would make a declaration of war 
against Germany. Our wisest statesmen today make no fore- 
casts of our possible complications upon the outbreak of hostility 
among our neighbors. 

I was one of a half dozen Members of Congress who determined 
in 1898, with the active influence of President McKinley, the 
Secretary of the Navy, John D. Long, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Theodore Roosevelt, that there should be con- 
structed and maintained by this Government a sufficient naval 
force to answer all the Nation’s needs. We understood that this 
force was to be employed as either the President of the United 
States or Congress might direct; and, bearing the Manila inci- 
dent in mind, as told to us oftentimes by Admiral Dewey, we de- 
termined that this force should be sufficient, no matter what its 
size might grow to be. We began this modern Navy by compar- 
ing it with the navies of the different Nations. We knew no way 
of providing what is known as an “‘adequate” force, except by 
making this comparison. If other Nations reduce their navies, 
we will do likewise, and will be not only willing but glad to do so. 
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If other Powers insist upon enlarging theirs, we must enlarge ours 
also. If they are willing to cut their forces in half, we will do 
likewise, and thank them for the opportunity to gratify the hopes 
and aspirations of the American people. 

We have adopted in these days the stereotyped phrase, “round- 
ing out our fleet”. America has eighteen big battleships; Eng- 
land has twenty; Japan has ten. The military usefulness of 
these great ships is based upon numbers of smaller craft, without 
which the battleships could not exert their full power against an 
enemy. England, Japan, France and Italy have proceeded to 
construct these smalier craft, informing us that it is necessary for 
them to build these vessels for their own military purposes; which 
means, of course, to strengthen their fleets to the full ratios as- 
signed in the Washington Treaty. America does not possess 
these smaller ships in the numbers necessary to balance her fleet 
properly, and thus we have fallen below the Treaty ratios. It is 
true, we have ten 7500-ton cruisers, well built, modern ships of 
war. Without going into figures which have been laid before the 
public during the last few months, it may be well to know that 
England has determined to “round out” her battleship fleet with 
sixty-four cruisers of nearly 400,000 tons, and has intimated un- 
officially that she will insist on completing all the vessels at pres- 
ent authorized. What Japan proposes to do, we cannot ac- 
curately learn; but we believe, from the best authority obtainable, 
that her objective is twenty-nine such ships, so as to make her 
fleet available for all military purposes. She has avowed her in- 
tention to begin the construction of more cruisers, and that she 
will not accept the 5-3 ratio in so far as this type of vessel is con- 
cerned. France, as long ago as 1922, announced publicly her de- 
termination to reserve to herself the right to build cruisers, de- 
stroyers and submarines, far above her battleship ratio. She 
now repeats this determination. 

The President in his annual message to Congress said that the 
cruiser situation needed attention, and the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House gave it that attention. Here, among other 
things, is what was discovered: That if the 5-5-3 ratio recom- 
mended by the President be accepted by these countries and is 
based on the British displacements, we must build subsidiary 
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craft costing this Government nearly four hundred million dol- 
lars, provided we maintain a parity with Great Britain, which 
the President recommends should be done. I assume that no 
American would be willing to permit our battleships to drop in 
numbers and effectiveness behind those that were awarded to us 
by the Washington Conference, and I feel that I am equally safe 
in assuming that should the Nations agree to maintain the same 
ratio of smaller vessels, our people would insist on Congress pro- 
viding for the full allowed quota of such vessels. I feel certain 
that if our Delegates should make a treaty which reduced our al- 
lowance of modern cruisers below a parity with Great Britain and 
below a 5-3 superiority over Japan, the American people, through 
their Congress, would disapprove such a treaty. 

The question of America destroying any further ships is not be- 
fore us, for we have nothing to destroy. We made our destruc- 
tion in 1922. Now, we are asking these foreign Nations to make 
the same sacrifice, so as not to be compelled to enlarge our sub- 
sidiary fleet to equal theirs. The hope is strong within me that 
these Nations may be willing to make the great sacrifice; but at 
the same time we must keep our minds open for the disappoint- 
ment which we may suffer. 

It would seem to me that, if the Japanese Government or the 
British Government was thinking very well of America’s pro- 
posal for further limitation, and intended to destroy many of its © 
cruisers so as to meet our wishes, it would not continue to spend 
large sums of money this year to be wasted next year. Remem- 
ber that when we invited the Nations to come to the Washington 
Conference, we had something on hand; we had something to 
offer for sacrifice to tempt our visitors to agree. Now, we are is- 
suing the invitation with a postscript to it, requesting them to 
make the sacrifice. The picture changes here. 

America has built and is building only 125,000 tons of cruisers. 
If the 5-5-3 ratio of cruisers is set at this figure, Great Britain 
would have to scrap 207,000 tons of cruisers and Japan would 
have to scrap 30,000 tons. I fear there is little chance that these 
countries will agree to such a sacrifice. If the ratio were based 
on the tonnage of vessels built, building and authorized, in order 
to reach a 5-5 ratio with Great Britain in subsidiary ships, assum- 
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ing that she authorizes no further vessels, we should have to 
build twenty-one cruisers, one aircraft carrier, and four 2000-ton 
submarines, at a total cost of $382,000,000. In order to reach a 
5-3 ratio with Japan, we should have to build fourteen cruisers, 
one aircraft carrier, nineteen 2000-ton submarines, and seventeen 
1000-ton submarines, at a total cost of $396,000,000. 

Thus, even should an Arms Conference be successful in limit- 
ing subsidiary craft on a 5-5-3 ratio, we would have an expensive 
building programme ahead of us. As we are falling farther be- 
hind all the time, it is proper that our people should frankly 
adopt one of two alternatives: First, openly declare our policy of 
giving up the 5-5-3 ratio; or, second, build the ships to bring us to 
this ratio in every type of naval craft. 

To me, it is inconceivable that our people who, in 1922, volun- 
tarily gave up naval supremacy for equality, should today, when 
causes for war are appearing, and a propaganda of hate is being 
directed at us from many sources, deliberately allow that sup- 
posed equality to become a grave inferiority. I firmly believe 
that, now that the facts are known, American citizens every- 
where will demand a Navy second to none, and will unite in say- 
ing, “Don’t give up the ships!” 

I have worked constantly for more than a quarter of a century 
to avoid a situation which would require America to expand her 
sea force. I now feel that failure is at hand, because the other 
Sea Powers have defined by their programmes what they deem 
to be adequate navies for their purposes, and show no willingness 
to reduce further. I can see no safe course for America, except 
to adopt a similar programme by making our Navy fully effective 
by supplying all needful craft to balance the fleet. In a single 
line, should a Conference fail, only one road is open to us, to 
build new ships to maintain a force at sea comparable with that 
maintained by the other Sea Powers. 
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UNTANGLING RURAL FINANCE 
BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


THE period since 1920, the height of farm country prosperity, 
has seen some crops above normal; it has experienced others that 
scarcely paid for the sowing; it has gone through great variations 
in price levels for products, and has struggled with towering over- 
head expense. The task of the rural section has been elimination 
of the debris accumulated with freedom when expansion was the 
fashion. 

The real need of the producer all through this era of readjust- 
ment has been a sufficiency of debt-paying power. Liberal crop 
yields might have furnished this had there not been previous 
lean years. Overhanging obligations called for all that could be 
spared in any year and when, as in the last season, there was only 
an average return, little headway could be made in cleaning 
house. The public, failing to understand the actual situation, 
and perhaps somewhat misled by reports of total incomes, has 
wondered at continued reports of financial embarrassment. 
Why should bank failures continue eight years after the war’s 
end? Why should there yet be reports of “frozen assets” when 
so enormous volumes of production have been gathered? 

The truth is that few of the two hundred bank failures in the 
interior during 1926 were caused by anything that happened that 
year or in the two or three years preceding. Most suspensions 
came from long held claims against farmers and stockmen, im- 
possible to collect. ‘These banks had endeavored in vain to se- 
cure liquidation. The country was not producing in dollars 
sufficiently to carry on its operations and at the same time lessen 

the contents of the bank’s note case. The time came when the 
institutions’ books were so badly out of balance that the doors 
were closed. Deplorable as were such events to the local com- 
munities concerned, it was in effect a clearing of the bank fog, 
eliminating weak banks and bringing the number of institutions 
nearer to a fair relation to the actual needs of the communities. 
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The efforts of the banking departments to “clean house” have 
been carried on with circumspection, but nevertheless it has been 
recognized that at some time there must be final reckoning and 
the sooner the financial status was established the better it would 
be for the farm section as a whole. So they have insisted on 
charging off dead notes as rapidly as possible, have demanded new 
capital where the investment was impaired, and have steadily 
sought to untangle the complicated skein of financial experiment 
that was the heritage of earlier days. 

The country banker knows that no single crop can completely 
rehabilitate conditions upset for over a half decade, and that time 
must enter as an element in solving the problems of diverse lines 
of credit based on hopes rather than on assets. The magnitude 
of the task is enhanced by the wide variance of development and 
of the degree and character of credit disturbances. Popularly, 
all that territory between the Mississippi and the Rocky Moun- 
tains is grouped as “the West”. To it are ascribed an approxi- 
mately uniform climate, soil and productivity. Doubtless this 
idea comes from the tradition of early westward movements of 
population. For generations it was assumed that the Father of 
Waters marked the line of established Eastern civilization—be- 
yond was “new country”. Yet fundamental differences actually 
make two longitudinal divisions of the vast area, the bread basket 
of the nation. Each has its peculiar tendencies in expansion; 
each calls for particular treatment in a period of recovery from a 
depression era. 

One diagnosis concerns the high plains country where agricul- 
ture may be conducted on a grand scale, where are spreading 
wheat acreages and open range, with prairie towns separated by 
magnificent distances; the other has to do with the older settled, 
abundantly watered, well wooded territory farther east where 
farms are comparatively small and where dairying, intensive cul- 
tivation and a multitude of thriving towns and cities exist. 

The newer a country the more spectacular its ups and downs. 
The prairie section had keenest disappointment; it registered 
most rapid recovery. Since homestead days it has been accus- 
tomed to widely fluctuating experiences. In a single year it has 
seen hundreds of thousands of settlers move out to “go back 
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East to the wife’s folks”, or to seek more promising habitation; 
other years have recorded an immigration as extensive. A series | 
of seasons with extremely meager crops, apparently dooming 
agriculture to extinction, have been followed by bursting bins and 
fat bank accounts. From 1920 to 1926 this section had hundreds 
of bank failures; it defaulted in interest payments; it toiled with- 
out gaining an income equal to its outgo. In 1924 it harvested a 
bumper crop of highest quality wheat; from a price that spelled 
ruin without quotation marks that cereal advanced in the market 
more than sixty per cent., with results exerting widespread 
effects on the political and social condition and providing a tem- 
porary tonic for general business. 

Here is an incident of just how striking was the reversal: A 
farmer out on the high plains had planted his six hundred and — 
forty acres to wheat for three years, in no season receiving a re- * 
turn that paid for his labor and seed. With credit exhausted and 
seeking some means of existing through the winter, he made this 
proposition to a business man of the county seat: “If you will pay 
for the seed and for my labor in planting, I will harvest and 
market the crop and give you three-fourths of the receipts.” 
That business man was a close figurer. He estimated that it 
would cost $2,500 to carry the undertaking and demanded four- 
fifths of the grain, and the deal was off. The local banker finally 
decided to stake his already heavily obligated customer once 
more. Nine months later, 15,500 bushels of high grade wheat 
from that section of land were delivered to the elevator; it brought 
$1.25 a bushel, a total of $19,375. Had the crop been held until 
midwinter it would have brought $25,000. The banker doubtless 
considers himself a true benefactor. 

This was typical of what happened all through the wheat belt, 
though not every incident was so colorful with profit. It is easy 
to see what it did for business creditors and for the banks which 
had carried the burden of unpaid notes. 

But came another ebb tide. Two years of crop failure, or 
near failure, more borrowing, more expansion of bank credit to the 
straining point, and then more banks failed. It was nothing that 
“farm relief” could have helped, nor was there bad management, 
unless too great faith in the recovery of the country can be so 
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called. Lackof moisture at needed periods, hot winds, insufficient 
financial income, were factors that acted here as they have in the 
entire upland area, making slow the entire recovery from war time 
expansion. 

Bank failures are not sudden affairs; barring of course a stroke 
of rascality. They arrive at the end of a long-drawn-out struggle 
with conditions. Day by day deposits are withdrawn by de- 
positors who are either pressed to use their savings or are 
nervous concerning the bank’s stability. Frantically the officers 
strive to collect on outstanding obligations; every debtor is ca- 
joled or threatened in an effort to induce payment on his note. 
If the effort be unavailing, loans are known to be “frozen” and 
the time comes when either the banking department orders the 
institution closed or the banker himself, weary of the stress, locks 
the door and pastes on the window a notice that the end has 
come. 

This procedure assumed for a time rapid motion in the Da- 
kotas, Western Nebraska, Western Kansas and Oklahoma, 
leaving wreckage of closed country banks that startled the 
West’s business world. Into the Northwest reached the helping 
hand of bankers and business men of New York, Chicago and 
other financial centers. The quality of their intention was not 
strained; the Agricultural Credit Corporation, through which 
operations were carried on, had subscriptions of $10,000,000 from 
438 subscribers, comprising the highest type of business men, all 
eager to assist through direct credit in the territory most afflicted. 
It could have expanded this sum to $100,000,000 through the War 
Finance Corporation had it been needed. The plan was to select 
the strong bank in a community and sustain its credit, usually 
with full publicity to insure confidence and prevent runs or 
withdrawals of deposits. The basic idea was to establish the 
normal functioning of business and restore its people to confident 
application to their usual pursuits. A curious outcome was the 
small aid actually demanded to put life and courage into down- 
cast communities; only a little over $4,000,000 was used. It was 
placed in twelve banks in Minnesota, ninety-eight in North 
Dakota, sixty-one in South Dakota, twenty-five in Montana and 
nine in outside States. The Corporation also assisted many 
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farmers directly, relieving them of excessive interest charges on 
past due taxes and otherwise strengthening their position. Find- 
ing itself with funds remaining for helpfulness, the Corporation 
entered on the work of aiding producers in diversified farming, 
particularly by distributing live stock. Over 32,000 ewes, pur- 
chased mostly in Montana, were shipped to North Dakota prin- 
cipally, with some to South Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
an average of fifty toafarm. The farmers were given three years 
in which to pay for them at the rate of thirty per cent. the first 
year, thirty per cent. the second, and forty per cent. the third. 
Interest was charged at six percent. Over 3,000 dairy cows also 
were placed on farms, with long time, easy payment contracts. 

It is recognized that no one device of this kind will cover for all 
time the difficulties of the farmer, any more than any single device 
can be invented to remove all difficulties in the operation of any 
other line of business. However, in view of the restoration of 
confidence at the beginning and the fine helpfulness in establish- 
ing a sounder agricultural practice later, the movement has amply 
justified its existence. It strengthened the entire Northwest di- 
rectly, while indirectly laying a foundation for the future. 

W. M. Jardine, Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, 
with Western frankness and inspired by practical experience in 
solving rural financial problems, voiced thus a disapproval of 
theories proposing to bring economic paradise by law: 

No one takes issue with the thought that Congress can and should help smooth 
the way for farmers, as well as for any other group. But too few persons stop 
to consider that legislation cannot accomplish everything. There is not a 
veritable pot of gold at the end of the legislative rainbow. There is no magic 
power in legislation as a panacea for agricultural difficulties. Laws and public 
agencies can help farmers make the most of their opportunities. They can 
help farmers who help themselves. But legislation must be sound and must 
not contain the germ of more ultimate harm than positive good. 


Into this readjustment of the prairie country entered another 
factor, the War Finance Corporation. From its inception in 
August, 1921, it loaned to the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma for agricultural and livestock purposes $60,415,000. 
When it turned over its affairs on December 1, 1924, to the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, after four years of notably effective service, 
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$47,957,000 had been repaid, a considerable portion out of the 
1924 harvests. It is not difficult to see where went much of the 
income of the season. Liquidation of heaped up debts called for 
a percentage that in many instances absorbed the entire profits 
and left yet to be solved the carrying on of the future operations. 

These readjustments were individual. In an entirely different 
category is the untangling of the bankers’ own plans to improve 
on economic law through the guaranty of deposits by assessments 
levied on solvent banks to meet the deficit of those forced to close. 
In prosperous times, when bank failures were rare, it seemed a 
marvelous invention, certain to revolutionize the banking field. 
In the stress of circumstances has come another phase and settle- 
ment time brought strenuous tasks in readjustment, due to the 
vast volume of claims from depositors in closed banks and the in- 
ability of solvent institutions to meet assessments for their liqui- 
dation. 

Kansas, for instance, adopted its guaranty law in 1909. For 
ten years there were but two or three small failures, and the losses 
were easily covered. Then came a series of years in which over 
one hundred banks failed, and by the beginning of 1927 there 
were unpaid claims of depositors amounting to over $5,000,000 
with assets in the fund of less than $1,000,000. Of the 630 banks 
that had originally voluntarily entered the guaranty fund, less 
than one hundred remained and the maximum assessments pos- 
sible under the law would not pay off the deficit in a full century, 
provided these continued as members. The guaranty provision 
did not attract deposits materially, but it is claimed by bankers 
that it did encourage inefficient and reckless banking, because the 
poorly managed bank was, theoretically at least, on a par with the 
sound bank in its assurance of safety. 

Oklahoma, finding that it had some $10,000,000 of guaranteed 
claims unpaid, with little possibility of their ever being met, and 
State banks nationalizing rapidly to avoid assessments, has re- 
pealed its guaranty law and wiped the slate clean of old obliga- 
tions. In South Dakota it is estimated that when all possible 
assets of failed banks have been collected, a deficit of some 
$15,000,000 will remain to be paid by assessments on 430 remain- 
ing State banks. How this will be adjusted is not yet deter- 
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mined. The Legislature faced the problem with two principal 
alternatives: repeal of the guaranty law, or issuance of State bonds 
to meet the deficit. A similar condition exists in North Dakota, 
where over $7,000,000 in claims are pending. Nebraska, the 
other Prairie State adopting the bank guaranty, has assessed its 
State banks $14,000,000 in the last eight years and has paid off 
depositors of failed banks whose losses totaled nearly twice that 
sum, the remainder being paid from the assets of suspended in- 
stitutions. Texas early in 1927 repealed its guaranty law, under 
which $20,000,000 had been paid by solvent banks to depositors 
in suspended institutions. 

Other factors in the rural financial structure demanded atten- 
tion. Politicians, imbued with a desire to “do something for the 
people”, whether or not it had intrinsic merit, evolved intricate 
schemes for expanding credit and for taking over business affairs 
by the State. Some of these seemed logical; in others their utter 
weakness was evident. Apparently legislators, usually unfamiliar 
with extensive business management, and influenced by reports 
of alleged “‘demands” from their constituents, were willing to try 
anything once; and generally they did. 

For instance, the farm mortgage. Loaning money on real 
estate is not a complicated proceeding, but when the operation is 
placed in the hands of political appointees it often becomes en- 
snared with a desire to please the voter, a tendency that does not 
inure to the safeguarding of funds. One group of States has con- 
fined its disposition of farm loans to investment of school funds 
obtained through sale of lands segregated in homestead days for 
the benefit of the educational institutions of the commonwealth. 

But some States were not satisfied with the Federal and private 
supplies of loan funds; they wanted to enter the mortgage loan 
field themselves. According to the census of 1920, the farms of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas were mortgaged 
for $1,450,000,000, a figure increased since. The leading life 
insurance companies hold in these States approximately $350,- 
000,000 in loans. The Federal Land Banks and the Joint Stock 
Land Banks had loaned in the same area to November 30, 1926, 
$283,114,850, a part of which had been repaid through amortiza- 
tion. It would seem that these sources, together with the loans 
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by banks and private investors, would furnish abundant capital 
for the producer. South Dakota, however, added a rural loan 
system of its own, making, in the five years preceding January 1, 
1925, when operations stopped, 12,800 farm loans for $48,500,000, 
and selling State bonds to furnish funds therefor. When after a 
legislative investigation the system came to an end, one-third of 
the loans were in default, and the State has on its hands hundreds 
of farms of which it must in some manner dispose. How great 
will be the cost to the State can be determined only after the 
tangled loan affairs are adjusted. North Dakota under the Non- 
Partisan League regime entered on a farm loan experiment and 
placed some $10,000,000. 

Frequently State-fathered loans are of such proportions in 
relation to the actual value of the land as would not be accepted 
by an insurance company nor by a private investor; in such case 
losses have been greater than should normally have occurred and 
borrowers have undertaken obligations that strict business ethics 
would have forbidden. Most of the farm loans now coming due 
were made when land values were at their peak. Of necessity a 
time must come for a survey of actual conditions. Gradually 
this is being undertaken and obligations are being readjusted to 
the value of the security. It means losses to holders of second 
mortgages and to some with first liens, but it is the only method 
by which ultimate stability can be secured. 

When we add to these tasks the disposing of State cement 
plants, State coal mining undertakings, State flour mills, State 
hail insurance, and similar efforts, all proving costly experiments 
and which in some manner must be rehabilitated, it is evident.that 
intelligent planning is demanded in all these commonwealths 
where the vision of State business procedure was most pronounced. 

Turning to the area of earlier settlement and longer established 
development is another story. States like Iowa and Missouri 
entertained no dreams of salvation through public ownership of 
industries; they suffered no series of extensive crop failures, 
droughts or devastation. They were afflicted only moderately 
by the promoters of hot air agriculture and cure-alls based on the 
theory that producers can be made rich by law. For fifty years 
the farms had been yielding steadily; land values had climbed 
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until $200 or $300 an acre was not unusual. During the war 
period these figures went to $500 and $600 an acre, a value on 
which, when price deflation came, no possible production could 
return adequate income. Speculation in real estate pushed up 
the market, even when it was apparent that the buyer could never 
make final payment on the huge debt assumed. Theoretically, 
this area should have come out of the profit-making war time 
richer and solider than ever; actually it was burdened with debt, 
banks were carrying huge rediscounts, the financial structure was 
heavy with obligations, and no extensive wheat fields existed as a 
source of sudden relief. The livestock industry, corn and minor 
crops were the dependence, and no spectacular resuscitation can 
come from products which are marketed slowly. 

When “water” is squeezed out of land values, somebody must 
suffer loss, as in any other price change. Take one instance, as 
related by a mortgage dealer: An Iowa farm of one hundred 
acres sold for $360 an acre back in 1921—$36,000. The buyer 
paid down $6,000; gave a mortgage for $24,000, and borrowed of 
a local bank on second mortgage $6,000. He expected, of course, 
to re-sell at a profit. The bank believed he would be able so to 
do; his personal character was good, hence the second loan. The 
former owner went to Nebraska, where he bought a new farm, 
for which he paid with the mortgage on his Iowa land. The 
farmer from whom he bought moved down into Kansas and pur- 
chased a farmstead, passing on that Iowa security as a reliable 
tender eventually to be redeemed in cash. But the chain of pay- 
ments was interrupted; the Iowa buyer could not meet his obliga- 
tions and his affairs were in default. By that time the Iowa land 
had so depreciated in value that it was worth about the amount 
of the first mortgage. The owner had lost his own investment; 
the bank with a $6,000 claim and the first mortgage of $24,000 
remained. The bank to save its $6,000 proposed to the Kansas 
man, who had acquired the first mortgage through the various 
exchanges, that it would give him $21,000 and take its chances 
on selling the farm and eventually meeting its own claim. He 
accepted, thankful to obtain real payment for his Kansas land 
even at $3,000 less than he had expected. Here was a shortage 
of $9,000—who lost? The first buyer lost $6,000; the bank has 
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an investment of $27,000 and its fate is yet to be determined, but 
it has that sum tied up in slow-selling real estate when it should 
be liquid for the accommodation of its customers. 

What happened to the Iowa bank was the fortune of many 
banks in Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota and the eastern third of 
Nebraska and Kansas. They were old established institutions. 
Because they were located in the West’s most stable farm country 
their financial stability was considered beyond question. Yet 
in 1926 fifty-seven banks of Missouri closed their doors; Iowa 
had one hundred and fifteen bank suspensions; Kansas had 
forty-three; Nebraska had fifteen. 

Whatever the superficial cause, back of this stress was the un- 
disputed fact that in all this area recovery was a more difficult 
task than was usually believed. Neither the weakness nor the 
recovery has been as spectacular as in sections where less capital 
was involved per capita, where land speculation was less extrava- 
gant, and where credit conditions could be resuscitated by a 
bumper crop. It is, however, notable that these more staid 
Commonwealths are little inclined to venture into business fields. 
You do not find in Iowa or Missouri State cement plants, State 
flour mills, State insurance, or other Socialistic experiments by 
which visionary political financiers seek to curb what they declare 
is the ambition of the “money power” to enslave the public. 
The States that kept out of business have on the whole the simpler 
problem in returning to normalcy; that is, they have less over- 
charge of community complications incurred in unprofitable 
undertakings. For them it is more distinctly an individual re- 
covery. 

For three years there has been an insistent demand from the 
citizenry that taxes be reduced. Candidates have ridden into 
power on promises of lessened cost of government. Once in 
office, they discovered that unless the activities of the State were 
curtailed and various boards, commissions and welfare under- 
takings, presumably desired by the public, were abandoned, no 
reduction was possible. The Federal Government found a way 
to reduce expense; it announces each year marked lowering of its 
Budget. But in municipalities, counties and States in the sec- 
tion where the cry of over-taxation was loudest, appropriations 
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continued to mount. Merrily were voted more bonds for im- 
provements to make life pleasanter, but which nevertheless called 
for heavier taxes. 

Logically two courses were open: To eliminate some activities 
of the State, or to rearrange methods of payment. The former is 
faced by the increasing attendance at State universities and 
colleges, calling for more teachers and more buildings; and an 
increased penal population, marked all through the rural area as 
well as in the cities. Growing and aging population also demands 
greater accommodations in eleemosynary institutions. All these 
mean larger appropriations. Whatever the intention of legisla- 
tors and executive officers, the bills must be paid. The rising 
stream of automobiles means demand for hard surfaced roads, 
and these cost money. Where, ask the State and county officials, 
are we to stop? 

One direction in which lies relief is in better tax methods and 
appreciation of the relation of property to the community. Rap- 
idly expanding are the public utilities, for two decades a target of 
radical politicians and of legislation that hampered investment. 
The West was served by hundreds of individual power plants, 
furnishing current to limited localities at a high cost, either 
charged into the expenses of a city when municipal plants, or 
devouring the investment of private capital. Consolidation into 
great systems, each serving fifty to two hundred towns and 
villages, has minimized expense. So extensive have these be- 
come that current can be hooked up from Minneapolis to Ken- 
tucky and from Chicago to Houston, Texas. The local tele- 
phone line, the local gas company, have taken the same course. 
Their operations are on a firmer business basis because of the saner 
legislation arriving as the voter has become an investor and the 
legislator has realized the advantage of encouraging united opera- 
tion rather than limiting development through restrictive laws. 

In the matter of property tax, the early idea of new States 
seems to have been to make the investor pay and pay and pay. 
Intangible property, such as notes, real estate mortgages, cash in 
bank and similar assets were to be assessed at full value. The 
farmer was to be taxed on his land for its assessed worth, then 
the mortgage was to be taxed for its face. Utilities were loaded 
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with fees and taxes with no realization that the consumer in the 
end meets the charge. As a result tax evasion was common. 
Every investor concealed his holdings when possible or bought 
tax exempt securities, and the valuation on which to base levies 
lessened. Now is an awakening. Kansas, for instance, after 
sixty years of unfair taxation methods, the outgrowth of exuber- 
ant political ramping on the “money power”, has completely 
reversed its position and sought to keep home money at home 
instead of sending it out of the State to buy foreign bonds, stock 
in distant enterprises, and Federal tax free issues. It has elimi- 
nated the tax on real estate mortgages, substituting a small re- 
cording fee; it made a specific tax on money and intangible prop- 
erty, including municipal bonds, of about one-tenth the average 
levy, thus encouraging honesty in assessment and sounder financial 
procedure. This is but an example of the changing attitude 
toward business and its relations to the prosperity of the whole 
people. 

How rapidly can complete rehabilitation of farm country 
affairs be accomplished? How much yet remains to be done? 
It is recognized by students of finance that savings must of 
necessity be used first in liquidation of obligations; only after that 
can come expenditure. Eventually this process will accomplish 
its end—the establishment of sound credit and resumption 
of normal conditions. 

In the mean while the business at hand is to readjust individual 
and community finances to economic stability. To this end 
bankers have stood firm for cautious limitation of credit; mort- 
gage companies have scrutinized closely applications for loans; 
State administrations are lessening the cost of government, where 
possible, in response to the taxpayers’ demands. 

The method by which the rural business world is coming into 
its own is not that of the enthusiastic “figurer” but is inspired by 
hard-headed, intelligent planning of men of affairs, awake to the 
necessity of sane revision of unworkable schemes, cautious in 
extension of credit, and with devotion to economy with every 
possible guard against reaction. The process may be less spec- 
tacular than amateur economists outline, but it has the merit of 
securing definite and reasonably permanent progress. 
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IMPORTANCE OF INLAND WATERWAY 
TRANSPORTATION 


BY THE HON. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL 
United States Senator from Louisiana 


THE improvement of navigable inland waterways is a duty im- 
posed upon the American Congress, and the people are entitled to 
the manifold benefits of cheap water transportation. Inland 
waterways include bayous, creeks, rivers, shallow canals, and 
lakes, especially the five Great Lakes on or near our northern 
border. Coastal or oceanic waters include deep sea canals, 
sounds, bays, gulfs, seas and oceans. The policy of Congress in 
improving our coastal waters has been very liberal, but its treat- 
ment of inland waters, exclusive of the Great Lakes, has been the 
reverse. Harbors on coastal waters are railroad terminals where 
cars and ships exchange freight, and they are essential parts of our 
railroad systems. Inland waters compete with railroads in 
carrying freight, and there is always more or less rivalry between 
these two agencies of transportation. 

The World War demonstrated how impossible it was for rail- 
roads fully to serve the Nation’s needs, and but for the general 
use of hard-surfaced highways which had recently been developed, 
there would have been much congestion and suffering. From that 
time, public sentiment has gradually grown in favor of waterway 
development, which has gained momentum from year to year, 
until now we stand on the threshold of a new era in water trans- 
portation. 

The Creator of the universe made waterways for the use and 
benefit of man, whereas highways and railways are the creations 
of the latter’s labor and inventive genius. Waterways, both in- 
land and oceanic, were in general use for thousands of years prior 
to the advent of the railroad. Highways are much more ancient 
than railroads, but the first road was built by man ages after God 
created the world, dividing it into land and water. In the earliest 
civilizations of Babylon, Egypt, Greece and Rome, there were un- 
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doubtedly many fine roads, some of which still exist, but the 
general development of good highways is comparatively recent. 

In discussing transportation and its trinity—road, rail, river— 
I do not wish to be understood as overlooking the possibilities of 
air transport for freight and passengers. No doubt the near 
future will see a great development of this service which has al- 
ready assumed considerable proportions. 

The movement of freight on water, a fluid which offers little 
resistance to boats, as compared with the great friction on high- 
ways and the lesser but considerable friction over steel rails, 
makes water transportation much cheaper than either highway 
or railway. Suppose a ton of freight is to be shipped and a dollar 
spent in shipping it. How far will the dollar carry the ton by 
these different methods? By horse and wagon, a little over four 
miles; by truck, twenty miles; at the average rate for American 
railways, 133 miles; at the rate on a group of selected railways, 
200 miles; on the Erie Canal, 333 miles; on European canals, 500 
miles; by lake, at the average rate through the “Soo” Canal in 
1913, 1,500 miles; while at the rate at which coal is carried both on 
the Great Lakes and on the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers, the 
ton of freight can be shipped thirty miles for a cent, 300 miles for a 
dime, and 3,000 miles for a dollar. 

A striking, concrete illustration of the cheapness of water 
transportation is found in the commerce handled on the St. 
Mary’s River. According to the official report of the United 
States Engineer Corps for 1925, a little over 81,000,000 tons of 
freight were carried through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals, Cana- 
dian and American, and connecting waters, an average distance of 
800.9 miles, at an average cost of 1.08 mills a ton-mile, and a total 
freight charge was paid of $71,000,000. This freight rate was 
about one-ninth of the average railroad rate on all the railroads of 
the country. It is fair to assume that the railroad rate in the vi- 
cinity of the Great Lakes was about one-half the average railroad 
rate for the Nation at large, or four and one-half times the water 
rate. If we multiply $71,000,000 by four and a half, it gives $319,- 
000,000, which would have been paid as freight on that commerce 
in 1925, had it been carried by the railroads, instead of $71,000,000 
which was actually paid for its conveyance by boats. This was a 
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saving in that one year in reduced freight of $246,000,000, and the 
total sum spent on improving the river was only $31,300,000. 

Another remarkable example of cheap water transportation is 
the Monongahela River, which handled 21,882,000 tons of com- 
merce in 1924, of which 21,380,000 tons were coal, the remainder 
being other commodities. It cost fourteen cents a ton to carry 
coal on the river from the mines to Pittsburgh. That year it cost 
eighty-eight cents a ton to convey the same coal to Pittsburgh by 
rail, or a saving of sixty-eight cents a ton by water. In other 
words, if the 21,380,000 tons of coal carried on the river in 1924 
are multiplied by this difference of sixty-eight cents in favor of the 
water rate, it demonstrates that the saving to the American people, 
the stockholders who own this waterway, was over $14,000,000. 
And yet, the total expenditure to date by the Federal Government 
on the Monongahela River aggregates only $10,883,000. 

It is hard to conceive the possibilities of freight movement on 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, until the parent stream 
and its big affluents (the Red, the Arkansas, the Yazoo, the 
Missouri, the Upper Mississippi, the Illinois, the Ohio, the Cum- 
berland, the Tennessee, together with many others aggregating 
more than 9,000 miles of potential navigable waters) have been 
fully improved. In their incompleted state, more than 50,000,- 
000 tons of commerce were carried on the streams of the Missis- 
sippi Valley in 1925, with a resultant saving in transportation 
costs of $18,000,000. General Edgar Jadwin, Chief of the 
United States Engineers, estimates that the total amount ex- 
pended on these waters since the earliest times is about $300,000,- 
000, and that even in their unfinished state they are earning at 
least six per cent. a year on this sum in reduced freight rates. It 
is no flight of fancy to predict that when this entire system is im- 
proved at an additional cost of $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 its 
annual commerce will be at least four times as great, with a pro- 
portional saving in freight costs. 

It is impossible for transportation on the Mississippi to make a 
proper showing now, because the feeders of the main stream, like 
the Ohio and its tributaries, the Illinois, the Upper Mississippi, 
the Missouri, the Arkansas, the Yazoo, the Red, etc., are in such 
an unimproved condition, with many shallow sections which pre- 
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vent the free passage of boats. If an important standard railway 
system were broken into segments, with intermediate stretches of 
narrow gauge tracks at points between Chicago and St. Louis, 
Kansas City and New Orleans, Pittsburgh and Louisville, it 
would make a very poor showing. And yet the Mississippi sys- 
tem today is broken into just such segments. 

~ Inland waterways cannot perform their full service until they 
are joined together in one continuous system, permitting the pas- 
sage of boats from one section to another, just as cars on standard 
gauge railroads move from line to line through the entire country. 
If the rivers of the Mississippi Valley were joined with the Great 
Lakes by a nine-foot canal through the Illinois and Des Plaines 
Rivers, it would permit the free interchange of commerce 
of those two great but now totally disconnected water sys- 
tems, to pass from one to the other at will. Such a canal would 
not only connect the Great Lakes with the Mississippi Valley, but 
the entire Atlantic intracoastal waterway system would also be 
joined to them through the Erie Canal. 

The Great Lakes constitute the largest system of inland water- 
way transportation in the world. Their depths bear ships of 
ocean size. They have developed a vast fleet whose traffic is 
over twenty-three per cent. of the ton miles of all our railways. 
They are connected with the sea by the twelve-foot Erie and the 
fourteen-foot St. Lawrence canals. Ocean vessels cannot move 
through these depths. In order that the Great Lakes may fully 
benefit the American people, they must be connected with the 
ocean by a canal at least twenty-five feet, preferably thirty feet, 
in depth. This is one of the most important waterway problems 
before the country. 

The improvement of the Ohio River is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, and within three or four years there will be continuous year 
round navigation, except when closed by ice, from Pittsburgh to 
the mouth of the river at Cairo—a thousand miles of a great 
river running from the East to the West, through the very heart 
of the Nation, penetrating many of its richest mining, agricultural 
and manufacturing sections. 

The transportation interests of the country are so important to 
the national welfare and play so large a part in the daily life of 
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every citizen, that it is imperative to improve and use every pos- 
sible agency. There is business enough for all three, and each 
should be a complement and helper to the other two. There 
should be no rivalry among them, but a spirit of codperation by 
all three systems, to the end that transportation be speedy, 
effective and cheap. 

It is an old saying that “‘new transportation facilities create 
business”. That is well proved by our new highways. At one 
time in our history we practically abandoned highways and water- 
ways for railways. The invention of the gas engine restored our 
highways and multiplied their traffic ten thousand fold. Yet the 
total volume of passengers and goods on our railways has never 
been so great as now. In the same way, with greater depths and 
improvements in crafts, it is possible fully to restore our waterways. 
Nor will this jeopardize the prosperity of railways, as some pre- 
dict. Among the most prosperous railroads in the country are 
those paralleling the Great Lakes, such as the New York Central; 
and the New York, New Haven and Hartford, which parallels 
Long Island Sound. 

It should be borne in mind that little attention has been paid to 
the development of boats and water craft for inland waterways, 
comparatively speaking, and shallow draft boats are not very 
superior to those of many years ago. On the other hand, railroad 
engines, cars, road beds and equipment of every kind have been 
marvellously improved within the past twenty-five years, and the 
same is true of highway construction and equipment. The auto- 
mobile and motor truck of the present day are incomparably 
superior to road vehicles in use twenty-five years ago. If our 
inland waterways are properly improved and their use encour- 
aged, water craft of every kind will keep pace. There is every 
reason to believe that a vast commerce can be carried in improved 
boats drawing not over three to five feet, and when this is 
done, many of our water courses not now in use would be 
available. 

Although greatly handicapped, water carriage is the cheapest of 
all forms of transportation for many kinds of goods. Generally 
speaking, if there be a return load, 1,000 bushels of wheat can be 
transported 1,000 miles on the Great Lakes or on the sea for $20 
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to $30; on a modern-equipped Mississippi barge for $60 to $70, 
and by rail, for $150 to $200. 

The price of wheat is made at Liverpool, and anything saved 
in transport to Liverpool is in the long run so much in addition to 
the farmer’s price. It is not an addition solely to the actual 
goods which he may have shipped to that market, but it lifts the 
price level in our domestic market on the whole commodity in the 
same ratio. Thus, if from five to seven cents a bushel additional 
can be saved by the completion of the Mississippi and Great 
Lakes systems, it will add a substantial amount to the income of 
every farmer in the valley. 

Water traffic is peculiarly adapted to the dominant agricultural 
products of the Mississippi Valley, hay, corn, wheat, oats, cotton, 
rice and sugar. Every cent saved in transportation to market is 
an addition to the income of the farmer and an assurance that he 
can maintain higher standards of living than his foreign competi- 
tors. If so, he will become a better citizen, a much larger con- 
sumer of the products of manufacture, industry, merchandizing, 
and every kind of business enterprize; hence all our people are 
interested in the success of agriculture. 

One of the reasons which should impel us vigorously to under- 
take the completion of our inland waterways, is the necessity to 
provide more transportation facilities for the future of the coun- 
try as a whole. Already our great railway gateways and termi- 
nals are showing signs of congestion. Traffic in twenty-five years 
has grown from 114,000,000 ton miles to 338,000,000 ton miles; 
it has nearly tripled. It is obvious that better and more facilities 
must be provided and that rapidly, if we are to care for the in- 
creased population of 40,000,000 more souls within the next 
quarter of a century. If we expect railroads alone to perform 
this service, the cost of additions to them would be several times 
as great as that of thoroughly improving the waterways and mak- 
ing them available in a most effective way for carrying this in- 
creased freight at rates much cheaper than by rail. Transporta- 
tion facilities of the near future imperatively demand the 
improvement and use of all of our inland waterways that are 
susceptible thereof. 
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THRILL ADDICTS AND THE THEATRE 


BY JOHN S. SUMNER 
Secretary of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice 


On February 24, 1794, Judge William Cushing, writing from 
Philadelphia to a friend in Boston, said: 

As to the theatre, I stand pretty indifferent, and would as soon read a good 
play as see it acted, abating the pleasure of having good company around 
me. . . The theatre would be well enough if confined within the bounds of 
morality and decency, and not made an engine of party. 


In 1794 theatrical entertainments were an infant industry and, 
in Boston, were spoken of as “this new species of exhibition”, but 
in the intervening one hundred and thirty-three years all this has 
changed. Now, the public stage is a firmly established enterprize 
but, unfortunately, commercialized to an extent which seems to 
preclude the possibility of its ever assuming its rightful status as 
a branch of pure art. 

How has the stage kept faith with the public? 

A few weeks ago, William Lyon Phelps, of Yale University, was 
quoted as saying that there were only three plays running in New 
York which were unobjectionable from the standpoint of public 
morals. Sixty-five “attractions” were then on the boards. 

The Catholic Theatre Movement, in its Bulletin for January, 
1927, found only eighteen plays which it could commend to 
people of the Catholic faith, and several of these were screen plays. 

On March 21, the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick characterized 
the theatre in New York as “‘a rotten mess”’. 

According to The Vigilant of March, 1927, a theatre publica- 
tion: 

In Congress recently Representative Wilson of Mississippi in an appeal for 
Federal censorship said: “If conditions are not changed, sooner or later this 
country is going to be forced into Federal action to cleanse the public stage.” 

In an editorial article in the Theatre Magazine of January, 1927, 
Mr. Arthur Hornblow, Editor, said: “Meantime, the dirty — 
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continue doing a land office business at the old stand. The 
other cities will have none of them, but New York takes them, 
foul as they are, to her bosom;” and much more. 

The unusual spectacle is presented of an agreement by the 
pulpit, the theatre and the laity that the New York stage and 
therefore the American stage is in a deplorable condition. 

Let us see what has led up to this situation. 

It is a fact that New York has become a distinctly cosmopolitan 
city and the Mecca for all those throughout the country who de- 
sire to see something which they cannot see in their home towns. 
There have also crept into the business of theatrical production 
during recent years a group of persons who have prospered at the 
law, or in real estate, or cloaks and suits, or some other line en- 
tirely apart from the stage, and these have brought with them 
ideas wholly commercial and a complete lack of any knowledge 
of art or the ethics of theatrical productions. 

In addition, whereas not long ago there were not more than a 
score of theatres in New York, there are now at least sixty-five of 
what are called legitimate theatres, with a new one being added 
every few months. It is a well known fact that there are never 
as many as sixty-five or even twenty-five meritorious plays on 
the market at any one time, but some income must be secured 
from the large capital investment in theatre property, and, as a 
consequence, more than half of the theatres have to be occupied 
by plays which have little or no merit. A stage performance 
without merit will not ordinarily last a week in New York and so, 
to offset lack of merit, it has become customary for stupid drama- 
tists and mercenary producers to insert in their productions a 
“*kick”’, a “punch” or a “wallop”. 

A generation back such tactics would have been of no avail. 
If a stage production then had the reputation of being filthy and 
sordid, profane and blasphemous, the great bulk of the people 
kept away from it, and those that did go out of curiosity did not 
constitute a sufficiently large number to make such an exhibition 
pay. It must be, therefore, that the class who will patronize 
and tolerate vile stage performances has greatly increased within 
a comparatively brief space of time. The common statement 
today that the public is responsible for vulgar plays is very 
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largely true, for if such plays were not supported financially by 
the theatre-going public, they could not endure. There is a 
joint responsibility for the display of nastiness upon the public 
stage: 

The vile producer, who for filthy gain will sponsor such an 
exhibition regardless of social consequences, is to blame. 

The actor, who participates in lascivious drama and who 
utters foul words in public, lowering standards of common de- 
cency and making a stench of what should be a temple of art, is 
to blame. 

The writer, who prostitutes his ability at the behest of some 
scabrous unprofessional producer, is to blame. 

Diffident and dilatory public officials, who close their eyes to 
such infamy, are to blame. 

That part of the public which pays handsomely for lewd and 
bawdy entertainment without regard to the power of example, 
isto blame. It is with this element, the public of low ideals, that 
we are interested. How did they get that way? What innova- 
tion in the social development of the nation has created this type 
of moron? 

In Colonial days our forbears worked off their energies in 
physical toil. Thrills were few and far between. Perchance a 
ship arrived once a year with tidings and new settlers from the 
oldcountry. Perchance one who ventured without the stockade 
was slain by prowling savages. A common scold might be ducked 
in the pond, or a sottish man placed in the stocks. Simple and 
direct thrills, were these, to a simple, hard-working temperate 

people. Those were days free from the thrill produced by scheme 
or artifice. Insanity was uncommon, and abnormality was an 
unknown word. 

Came the Revolutionary War, independence, a new National 
entity, trade, manufacture, mining, wealth, and the creation of a 
leisure class. The few books extant and commonly circulated 
had suggested an occupation for leisure hours. ‘The demand for 
books increased. An American school of literature developed, 
clean, serious and informative. The thrill had not yet been 
capitalized. 

The nation expanded. Territory was added by exploration, 
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conquest and purchase. The Mexican War, the California gold 
rush, the slavery question, had their days of natural excitement, 
but during all this period, the bulk of the people were still engaged 
in a physical struggle with nature or in exhausting labor in the 
more settled communities. An important mechanical invention, 
the steam engine, with its application to land and water traffic, 
had come into being. There was a healthy, if somewhat smoky, 
thrill in seeing the first steamboat and the first steam locomotive 
at work. There was an appeal to the imagination as to the possi- 
bilities of these time and labor saving devices; and yet the com- 
mercialized thrill was a long way off. Even the telegraph, piously 
received as a wonder wrought by God, gave no inkling to a serious 
age of the orgy of artificial stimulation in which, later on, it 
would be one of the contributing agencies. 

No, the elements going to make up a situation congenial to the 
Thrill Addict have come upon us primarily within the past fifteen 
years. The Bible tells us: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.” But the Bible is dreadfully old fashioned; and so is 
sweat. It is no longer a nice word, and so we avoid not only the 
word but the thing also. Every effort is put forth to produce a 
sweatless age. We speak proudly of labor saving devices. We 
make a fetish of the white collar. But are we, as a people, better 
off because of all those things which have done away with the 
incentive to personal effort? 

In the large cities the average home has been reduced to a few 
rooms in a crowded apartment house. The incandescent light, 
the gas range, the electric washing machine or the laundry, the 
vacuum cleaner, the dumb waiter and the much maligned janitor 
have reduced the working time of the average housewife to a 
minimum. The former average family of four or five children 
is a thing of the past. Now one or two children or none at all is 
the rule. There may possibly be one domestic animal to absorb 
the maternal instinct of the wife and to occupy a few moments of 
the husband’s time at about eleven o’clock p.m. It is apparent 
that the woman of such environment has a problem in the nature 
of what to do with the many hours free from household responsi- 
bilities. 

The latest national census showed for the first time a prepon- 
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derance of urban dwellers, which means that young people are 
leaving the rural districts and swarming into the cities in increas- 
ing numbers. They have been caught with the bait of short 
working hours and easy money, the glare and tinsel of urban life. 
They too find a surplus of unoccupied time as compared with the 
hours of toil required in agricultural pursuits. The city man is 
occupied, as a rule, not more than eight hours a day in the effort 
to support himself and his dependents. He has forgotten, almost, 
how to walk, being dependent for his movements on subways, 
trolleys, taxis or other vehicles. Various movement and labor 
saving devices tend to keep the collar white and the hands soft. 
There are the elevator, the telephone, the typewriting and adding 
machines, and the horde of youth in business, to attend to the 
minutiz. And youth—discouraged from childhood, by kindly 
disposed but unwise mentors, from any personal effort or exertion. 

Some years ago a movement was started for closer relations 
between parent and child. They must be pals. There was an 
appeal in the suggestion because up to that time the child had 
been regarded largely as some sort of animated chattel to be seen 
and not heard—and seen not too often. There was vast room for 
improvement in that relation, but unfortunately the reform was 
carried to extremes, with the result that the parent pal came to 
have just about as much authority over the child as the actual 
playtime pal. Parental influence went into the discard, and the 
admonitions of those parents who awoke to their responsibilities 
to their offspring and their obligations to Society, fell on deaf ears. 

Regarding school, if a child lives a few blocks from the building, 
he or she must be transported by trolley, bus or motor. Unruly 
children must be coddled instead of being wisely disciplined. 
Easy methods were sought and adopted, visual education intro- 
duced, no home work, with resulting flaccid and uncertain mental 
development. Crowded classes in cities necessitated promotion 
of the pupil whether fit or unfit, and innumerable instances of 
gross ignorance on the part of applicants for college, for the bar 
or other important positions, tell the story. 

In the trades, the same coddling and discouragement of per- 
sonal effort have occurred. Scales of wages applicable aliketothe 
skilled and unskilled worker in the same line, maximum output 
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of labor in a unit of time, protection from discharge for incom- 
petency, are some of the evils allied to the many good features of 
trade unionism. 

As previously stated, the trend has been toward a sweatless, or 
more politely phrased, an effortless, age. The result, lots of 
leisure and a lack of effort in every field except the field of easy 
money; and the natural consequences, a lower grade of mentality 
and of ability to arrive at correct conclusions. In an address at 
Yale University on March 26, 1927, Professor Bradley Stoughton, 
head of the Department of Metallurgical Engineering of Lehigh 
University, said: 

The question for us now is not whether science is offering the world larger 
opportunities for culture and the enjoyment of art and beauty than ever before 
(more leisure) but how the spirit of man is responding to its benefits—not 
whether there is now a more widespread enjoyment of beauty and culture but 
whether the mental attitude of the majority of mankind is more spiritual and 
reverent, or more self-indulgent and material. 

For it is the attitude of mind that shows where the real interest is. And 
since we cannot see into the mind itself, what outward indications have we to 
show whether or not a mind is becoming less reverent and more engrossed in 
materialism? It seems to me that the outward symptoms manifest themselves 
in steps something like the following: flippancy, contempt for ideals, contempt 
for law, contempt for all authority, irreverence, license masquerading as 
freedom, pessimism, despondency, nervous affections, mental unbalance, 
suicide. 


Yea, verily, Professor; science has been very kind to humanity, 
if it can be called kindness to take away those things which in 
former generations tended to build up firmness and self-reliance 
in body, mind and spirit. Unfortunately science has given noth- 
ing to take the place of that which it has taken away. Science 
has given leisure, but of what avail is leisure if ignorance of how 
to employ it usefully prevails? Science has created a mechanical 
world making for flabbiness in mind and body. Science has 
created easy methods of instruction, tending towards superfi- 
ciality and lack of initiative. Science has created the herd and 
the herd is easily led. Science has fostered materialism, and the 
successful ones are exploiting the herd for the exploiters’ material 


benefit. 
We are interested in the theatre. We are interested to know 
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why the public stage has fallen to the level described in the quo- 
tations previously cited. In The New York World of March 8, 
1927, appeared a headline: “Public Is Blamed for Vulgar Plays: 
Actors and Playwrights so Disclose at Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce Symposium: Would Arrest Audiences.” From all 
that appears, the good people of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, part of this same public, took the charges and the 
blame lying down. Probably it was too much of a mental effort 
for anyone present to defend the public and place the blame where 
it rightfully belongs. 

It does not take a very long memory to recollect the introduc- 
tion into this country about twelve years ago of text books setting 
forth the so-called discoveries of one Sigmund Freud, relating to 
the dire consequences of repression of the sex instinct. It consti- 
tuted a luscious repast for many of our youthful and dilettante 
writers. Apparently they had never before heard of the sex 
instinct or its proper place and control in organized society. To 
them, barren of original ideas, it was literary manna from heaven 
—or at any rate from Vienna. These generous souls, disdaining 
to keep from the public the buncombe which they had acquired, 
tacitly agreed among themselves to popularize the Freudian ideas 
in works of fiction, considering of course the royalties therefrom. 
By the peculiar methods of log rolling existing among journalistic 
and literary people, these books were exploited out of all propor- 
tion to their merits. The herd came to understand that lack of a 
bowing acquaintance with the subject of psychoanalysis was un- 
pardonable, and this was particularly true among the adolescent 
college boys and girls of the land. 

Of course the theories of psychoanalysis as expounded by its 
leading American exponents are very different from those ex- 
pounded by Freud and exploited by the mauve intelligentsia. 
There is more dirt in the Austrian brand, and dirt has a sort of 
fascination, a novelty, for those who have been reared in clean 
surroundings. And so the dirt in the psychoanalytical fiction 
fascinated the adolescent element and the superficial, and created 
a curiosity for more dirt, more assuagement of the thirst for 
knowledge of the newly excavated and exploited antique “isms”’. 
As the two dollar book of fiction was not accessible to all, the 
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benevolent publishers of twenty cent magazines (with cash in 
view) in turn took up the pleasant and profitable task of supplying 
unclean literature to a larger public. These magazine publica- 
tions, published serially, found that the demand for the original 
fare was waning, and so they had to increase the dose of “naked 
souls” and bodies as well. It went over with a bang. 

The specious pleas of art and beauty were resorted to, and, 
presto! the art magazine, devoted of course to one genre, the nude 
female figure. We used to be satisfied with copies of the Venus 
de Milo, but the great hunger for the nude in art, automatically 
created, required new models, less embonpoint, more of the svelte, 
and so representations were multiplied of Bathtub Lily of the 
Shocks of 1926, or Gladys Bare of the Terrible Films, Inc. 
Corner newsstands blossomed forth, creating neighborhood dis- 
plays of idealized photography and the most vivid examples of the 
nude by independent artists. Art in its most thrilling aspect 
was now being carried to the schoolboy and the schoolgirl, to the 
toddler on the sidewalk and the infant in arms. When sales 
started to fall off, the name of the magazine was changed, and 
when publishers were threatened with prosecution the magazines 
were published anonymously. It was a great day for art. From 
the advertisements appearing in this line of publications, it was 
revealed for the first time that art lovers were assumed to be 
particularly in need of such commodities as self-massaging belts, 
lotions for reducing thick lips, impossibly cheap jewelry, revolvers, 
sex secrets, marriage guides, pocket adding machines, and the like. 

During all this popular education in normal and abnormal sex 
activities and the secrets of anatomy, this whetting of the youth- 
ful appetite for thrills and kicks and punches, there was the ever 
present motion picture, chastened, it is true, as compared with 
the good old days of untrammelled license, but still the medium 
of the thrill and the shock. In conversation some years ago, Dr. 
Max Schlapp, noted specialist in nervous ailments of children, 
made the statement that if he could have his way, no child under 
fifteen years of age would be permitted to see the ordinary motion 
picture “thriller”, because of the harmful effect on the child’s 
nervous system. 


The films have had their full share in creating artificially the 
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steady demand from an appreciable part of the population for a 
thrill, or continuous thrills, in every reel. Mental Meals for 
Morons would correctly characterize much of the product of this 
industry. Lustful lunges at lachrymose ladies lured and locked 
in by leering libertines, prettily describes innumerable cinema 
scenes to whet the appetites and the ardors of the sex-awakened, 
the sex-hungry and the sex-starved; and to make the baby ask: 
““Mama, why does the man want to hurt the lady?” Yes, the 
movies have done much, entirely too much, to create and pander 
to the Thrill Addict. 

The leisure brought to humanity by science has been ill em- 
ployed. 

The public is to blame for the existence of dirty shows. Of 
course it is; a part of the public. But who is to blame for that 
part of the public? Largely, the literary underworld. The 
tabloid press did not start this thing. It did not exist when the 
modern thrill addiction came into existence as a disheartening, 
unsocial disease, but it has shared powerfully in its development. 
We hear once in a while of the furtive rascal who loiters around 
the schools at the time of dismissal and sells narcotized candies 
to children. He represents the lowest, most degraded species of 
mankind. He knows that he is committing a criminal act and 
increasing a social evil. For a few pennies profit he is creating 
an abhorrent appetite in youth and a new market for the bigger 
scoundrels in his damnable trade. Under more respectable aus- 
pices, the tabloid, with exceptions, is doing to the mind of the 
child just what the drug panderer on an infinitely smaller scale 
is doing to its body. It appeals to immature and subnormal 
mentalities and keeps them so. By lewd, criminal and gruesome 
pictures it illustrates graphically the news of lust and crime and 
brutality presented in words of one syllable. By exploitation and 
picturization of a despicable roué, a venal gold-digger, a yegg, a 
yellow murderer, or any other brand of crook, it impresses upon 
the undeveloped minds of its readers that these offscourings of 
humanity are people of some importance. It hires the partici- 
pants in disgraceful scandals, murderers behind prison bars and 
other social refuse as special writers to exploit their devilish ac- 
tivities over their own facsimile signatures in its columns. The 
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intention is to thrill the reader, and in view of the lack of discern- 
ment on the reader’s part, the material used must be crude and 
inane to a degree. 

A scandal involving sex irregularities is rare meat for these 
journalistic scavengers. Day after day they feature the high 
spots of filthy disclosures. The dose of putrid pornography must 
be increased constantly to hold the interest of the herd. Each 
day the expectations of the moron mob must be kept alive and 
on edge by some such adjuration as the following: 


Watch the next edition of the for further sensational revelations in 
the trial of the suit. A corps of trained news gatherers and photog- 
raphers are covering every detail of the absorbing testimony and pictures. 


One can fancy the editor and the “art” director of such a sheet 
engaging in mutual adulation and saying with one voice: “That 
means 100,000 new—suckers!” 

The theatre is the residuary legatee of all of this artfully created 
thrill addiction, in so far as the addicts can pay the price. The 
audience for thrills and punches has been created, and the un- 
ethical producer is quick to pander to the thrill appetite. If the 
stage were controlled by serious artists, it would never have 
fallen to the low estate of a common brothel, but unfortunately 
there are butter-and-egg men and those of other environment who 
see in the theatre nothing more than a money making industry, 
and money is the basis of production of any play, good or bad. 

The present situation is not of freak growth. Its development 
has been gradual and logical. It started about 1919, and there- 
after for a few seasons the showing of filth on the stage was more 
or less spasmodic. Theatre premises were not so easily obtain- 
able at first. There were not so many of them. Money in 
volume had not yet been attracted to the theatre from outside 
sources. But the soil was ripe for a harvest, the audience had 
been created, the tyro producer was appearing and was calling 
upon the dramatist for a thrill, a punch and a kick. The first 
offenders were people more or less known. There was the argu- 
ment for realism and life in the raw. Blasphemy and profanity 
were introduced, timidly at first and then with increasing bold- 
ness. The harlot appeared as the heroine of the show, and we 
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were reminded of the Scriptural saying about casting the first 
stone. Lastly, degeneracy was featured, and we were warned 
that if pathological conditions were not broadcasted from Broad- 
way, thousands, nay millions, would be engulfed in the quicksands 
of sexual depravity. Moreover, were not these purveyors of all 
things unclean giving the public what they wanted? Look at 
the box office sheets, look at the S. R. O. signs, look at the noble 
men and women of the stage who would never, never think of 
prostituting their God-given talents for any other purpose than 
the uplift of humanity. 

Well, six of these benevolent producers have been convicted of 
presenting immoral shows and have been sent to jail. Twenty- 
six male and female performers have been convicted of the same 
offense and have been warned by the court to go, and sin no more. 
The New York Legislature has enlarged the scope of the statute 
dealing with prohibited public shows, and has increased the pen- 
alty for violations. The people who scoffed at the possibility of 
regulation have felt the policeman’s club and have been spanked 
by the lawmakers. It is probable that a thoroughly scared if 
unpenitent theatre will purge its precincts. There will still be a 
kick, but it is more apt to be applied to the hobo producer than 
for the delectation of the Thrill Addict. That unfortunate 
species will still be with us in the effortless environment created 
by science. Let us hope that science will discover a narcosan 
for the cure of this form of addiction, since politicians refuse to 
adopt preventive measures to protect its victims. Probably as 
constructive a suggestion as any is that of Mr. Edward H. Sothern 
for the development in this country of the municipal theatre. A 
theatre which would present only high grade drama at a low 
price. A theatre which would cultivate a public taste for the 
best in dramatic art. A theatre which would make actors and 
actresses of whose ability the public might be proud and who, as 
only the actor has ever done, would elevate the tone of the Ameri- 
can stage to the high level which an art, universally admired, 
deserves. 


CHINA AND THE “FOREIGN DEVILS”’ 
BY STEPHEN BONSAL 


In the Niagara of detailed news that comes from China, under 
the sea and on the air, the bewildered reader is apt to lose sight of 
vital phases of the problem which directly concern the progress 
and prosperity of 400,000,000 people. Since the World War the 
saying that the relations of amity or unfriendliness between any 
two Nations are the very direct concern of all the others has been 
worn into a truism, yet never was there a more striking illustra- 
tion of its truth than is furnished by a glance, however superficial, 
at the Chinese problem as presented today. How few cared for 
**Far-away Cathay” a generationago? Today the turbulent Re- 
public that has followed upon the long-lived Empire is our neighbor 
across the Pacific, which in turn has dwindled to a strip of water, 
not broader for practical purposes than was the English Channel 
or even the St. Lawrence River a hundred years ago. 

A few weeks ago it seemed that the situation in China, both as 
to its foreign and domestic aspects, could not become more com- 
plicated. But later developments indicate that this comparative 
optimism was without foundation in fact. The Nationalist 
Party, after its successful drive from the South and its occupation 
of the Yangtze Ports, has split up into at least two factions, which 
in some localities have come to blows, while the foreign Powers, 
not united by the grievous wrongs which they have suffered in 
the persons of their nationals and consular representatives, are 
exchanging notes which even before publication indicate a re- 
grettable lack of harmony. 

The troubles of the Western World in China, while many and 
various, are mainly economic and result from a failure to regulate 
with anything like fairness the colossal trade that has grown up. 
In stating the third of his Fourteen Points and in demanding it as 
a precedent to the world peace which he sought, President Wilson 
would seem to have been furnished with advance knowledge of 
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the Chinese developments. His urgent plea for “the removal as 
far as possible of all economic barriers and the establishment of an 
equality of trade conditions among all the Nations consenting to 
the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance” goes 
to the heart of the problem and solves it, unless such a platform 
be found in the world of trade to savor of the “‘idealistic”’. 

When the Powers, with England at their head, nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, deprived China of her tariff autonomy, it was cer- 
tainly an infringement upon her independence. But there is 
extenuation in the fact that no one then, in China or elsewhere, 
had a realizing sense into what a mighty stream of trade and 
exchanges this petty huckstering business would grow. Twenty- 
seven years ago in this Review, out of the turmoil of the Boxer 
Rebellion, the present writer submitted China’s grievances to the 
American public in an article entitled What the Chinese Think of 
Us. Had not the war psychology prevailed to some extent, had 
we not been marching to the rescue of men and women in grave 
danger, the title could have truthfully been changed into What 
the Chinese Know of Us. 

Since that day there has been a marked improvement in the 
consideration shown by the West to the East. The change has 
come slowly, and it has not been as effective as could be wished. 
However, the West is not exclusively responsible for this dis- 
appointing result. And so it has come about that we are today 
face to face with what may be called a mass explosion of millions 
of people, betrayed into extravagant acts by the forces of long 
pent-up indignation, a situation which it would seem no man, no 
Nation, can control or even direct. 

Roughly speaking, China’s foreign trade amounts annually 
to two billion dollars. When the present machinery for carrying 
it on, against which the Chinese protest with so much justice, was 
established, this trade did not greatly exceed ten millions. When 
the first breach was made in the Canton wall, this bagatelle trade 
with the “red haired foreign devils” was a side issue into which 
four or five wealthy hong merchants were wheedled by rich pres- 
ents and sometimes, as the contemporary documents reveal, by 
outrageous threats. But today the daily rice of millions of 
Chinese is dependent upon the maintenance and development of 
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this trade, of which about twenty per cent. is in American hands, 
while approximately forty per cent. is controlled by Great Britain 
and her Dominions. Of recent years, frequently, more foreign 
ships have entered Shanghai in a week than entered Canton in a 
Chinese cycle, or a period of sixty years, at the time the treaties 
were made. Obviously, under these circumstances, a revision of 
trade methods and a new basis for political relations of a different 
kind are long overdue. 

While it is said with increasing frequency it cannot be said 
with justice that the Great Powers have turned a deaf ear to Chi- 
na’s demand for the revision of the unequal and one-sided treaties 
of which she has so long complained. As far back as 1902 Great 
Britain and Japan and the United States signed treaties with 
China in which they severally pledged themselves “‘to give every 
assistance to China’s judicial reform”’, and they separately agreed 
that they would be “prepared to relinquish extraterritorial rights 
when satisfied that the state of the Chinese laws, the arrange- 
ments for their administration and other considerations warrant 
so doing”. In view of the increasing disorders that have char- 
acterized Chinese life in the last decades it is regrettable, but not 
remarkable, that no advance has been made towards revision and 
modernization of relations. The Chinese brought before the 
Peace Conference in Paris their plea, but again, unfortunately, 
it was displaced by matters which seemed of greater urgency and 
more menacing to peace. In 1922, at the Washington Conference, 
the Powers at last recognized that the problem deserved careful 
consideration and a resolution was adopted establishing a Com- 
mission upon which China and the Treaty Powers were repre- 
sented. This Commission was instructed “to inquire into the 
present practice of extraterritorial jurisdiction in China and to 
assist further the efforts of the Chinese government to effect such 
legislation and judicial reform as would warrant the Powers in 
relinquishing, either progressively or otherwise, their respec- 
tive rights of extraterritoriality”. That this Commission has 
achieved little or nothing is not entirely the fault of the Powers 
represented upon it, though some might well have acted in a more 
helpful spirit. It is unfortunate that the Chinese should be most 
insistent on their undoubted rights at the precise moment when a 
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transfer of jurisdiction involves grave danger to all interests con- 
cerned, including those of China. 

We as a people are strongly inclined to maintain that the high 
handed proceedings, viewed in the light of the morality of the day, 
by which China was opened to trade were carried out without the 
codperation of America. But we must admit that we profited by 
these proceedings and in a measure imitated them when we set 
about the opening of Japan and Korea. The mother treaty with 
China, that with England, so frequently denounced, was written 
in 1842 on board the old line-of-battle ship Cornwallis, lying off 
Nanking, whose beauties had not yet been destroyed by the 
Taiping rebels. Perhaps it was on this occasion that the Pan- 
dora’s box of Chinese troubles was first opened, as is frequently 
assumed. Nevertheless it is a fact that the doctrine of consular 
jurisdiction over nationals was first introduced into the relations 
of the West with China by Article 21 of the American Treaty 
signed and sealed two years later. 

If this was a high handed proceeding on our part, and on the 
part of those wicked and doubtless more sophisticated people who 
egged us on, it certainly was not an innovation, nor did it meet 
with anything like the opposition that one would expect; prob- 
ably because the Chinese had no more idea than we and the other 
foreigners had, how the foreign trade would expand or how the 
four little Treaty Ports would expand into a hundred, with a 
population running into the millions. As a matter of fact, the 
trade settlement and the paternal authority of the consul, or some 
other Number-One man, were not inventions of the ingenious 
“foreign devil”. They were and had been for centuries the 
practices of the trading nations throughout Asia and were merely 
adapted to the necessities of the situation. Incidentally it should 
be added that the provocation under which we insisted upon this 
arrangement was a very flagrant one. I first went to China fifty 
years after this outrage had taken place, and yet I have known 
Americans who still blushed as the memory of it came back to 
them. An American sailor, who at the worst had been guilty of 
involuntary manslaughter, killing a bum-boat woman by care- 
lessly dropping overboard a block of tackle, was unwisely handed 
over to the Chinese authorities, who promised a fair trial. But 
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he was put to death without a trial of any kind and with the tor- 
ture of slow strangulation. 

To the undoubted credit side of the ledger can and should be 
placed the fact that if the ancient kingdom of the Great Khan 
still stands today as an administrative entity, disfigured and with 
many extremities gnawed off and yet not wiped out of geographi- 
cal existence, it is due to the ability of John Hay, aided by that 
great Chinese, Li Hung-chang, who were, it must also be admitted, 
not a little assisted in their task by the fact that the then pre- 
datory Powers could not agree upon the proper allocation of those 
tenderloin bits, the Yangtze Provinces. 

The picture drawn of the foreign concessions and the Treaty 
Ports in the literature of the Revolution is a matter of amazement 
to one who calls himself an “‘old-China hand”. One is told to 
believe that the outrageous “foreign devils” came sailing over the 
seas and, levelling double-shotted guns, picked out the Chinese 
cities with the most marvellous porcelain pagodas, and calmly 
took possession. Now, as a matter of fact the present site of the 
world city of Shanghai was a shaking swamp when it was “con- 
ceded”, and Hong Kong was a barren, uninhabited island where 
the foreign-hating Commissioner Lin was very glad to have the 
English traders careen their vessels and so stop cluttering up the 
river approaches to Canton. 

Of course by their tireless industry the Chinese have largely 
contributed to the development of these great marts, and it is 
true that they have not always been treated as they should have 
been. But there must be a saving grace in the way the common 
law of traders has been administered, for these new municipal 
creations have grown as fastand prospered as mightily as have any 
of the boom cities of the West. Had all the Chinese who sought 
admission to Shanghai been passed, the city today would have 
a larger population than London, New York and Paris combined. 
In these reckless pamphlets also the fact is entirely lost sight of 
that in dark days the treaty Ports have served as sanctuary 
for hard-pressed revolutionists. Here Sun Yat-sen, the dead 
leader of the Nationalists, found refuge and so escaped the terrible 
punishment of the “thousand slices” which the Empress Dow- 
ager in an unamiable moment had decreed. Here, each in his 
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turn, Mr. Wellington Koo, the able Foreign Minister of the 
North, and Mr. Chen, the spokesman of the South on foreign 
relations, have found refuge from their uncomprehending fellow 
countrymen. That they have been preserved to play the im- 
portant réles which a new China will assign them is due entirely 
to the much maligned institutions of the foreigner. 

Perhaps with justice the dethroned Manchus of today might 
denounce these outposts of freedom along the shores of the Yellow 
Sea, for here their overthrow was planned, here the printing 
presses worked day and night, from here came the literary 
dynamite which aroused a sleeping people, and here was based the 
movement that overthrew the monarchy and established the 
Republic. But not even the Manchus can regard these little 
preserves of democratic institutions as “dens of iniquity”, for 
today the head of the Manchu Clan, the Boy Emperor, so-called, 
has escaped from the turmoil of Peking and taken refuge in the 
foreign settlement of Tientsin. It is a noisy place,—no sane 
person would select it as a haven of rest,—and yet the Boy 
Emperor has confided to the local English paper that now for the 
first time in years he knows what it is to enjoy refreshing undis- 
turbed sleep. 

The actual situation within the Nationalist or Southern Party 
seems to be that as a result of the comparatively successful 
Northern drive they have divided up into disorderly groups, or at 
any event disorderly groups have detached themselves from the 
main armies which for so long, to the admiration of many observ- 
ers, seemed perfectly in hand. Before the immediate objec- 
tives, the Yangtze Ports, were reached, the Southern Nationalists 
could and did with justice claim that they presented politically, 
as well as in a military sense, a united front. Unfortunately 
they cannot claim to occupy this enviable position any longer. 
Perhaps the differences of opinion between the right and the left 
wing of the Cantonese groups and parties are legitimate, and have 
not been stimulated by the distribution of largesse from the North. 
It is certain that quite similar differences of opinion have oc- 
curred at such junctures in the course of many other revolution- 
ary movements. Such manifestations of disagreement were not 
‘lacking at times in our own revolutionary days, and more re- 
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cently the same phenomenon swamped the Russian revolution 
and brought back to Russia the tyranny of the few over the many. 

While it is extremely difficult for the Treaty Powers to reshape 
their policies at the behest of the Southern Party, which at a lib- 
eral estimate barely controls one-third of China, and which cer- 
tainly cannot claim to enjoy the full confidence of all the Chinese 
people or to offer complete safeguards for carrying out its agree- 
ments, yet concessions have been made of great importance, of 
revolutionary importance, as they think in the clubs and counting 
rooms of the Treaty Ports. As a result of the historic negotia- 
tions at Hankow between Mr. Chen, who speaks a little Chinese 
with an English accent, and Mr. O’Malley, who speaks English 
with a delightful Irish brogue, the British municipality at Han- 
kow was dissolved and the administration handed over to Chinese 
control on March 15. The new mixed administrative board is 
composed of four Chinese and three British, and while its estab- 
lishment has taken place at a critical moment for Hankow and 
the foreigners who have not been induced to come away, no 
untoward incident has occurred as yet. Mr. Chen insisted 
that the English authorities, whether military, naval or civil, 
with one of whom he was seeking a modus vivendi, must not 
enter into negotiations with any of the Chinese officials who 
are exercising de facto authority in what he called “certain 
areas”. As these areas probably represent the two-thirds of 
China in which the jurisdiction of the South has not been estab- 
lished and where foreign consuls are doing their best with the local 
authorities to secure protection of life and property, this demand 
was not and should not be accepted, for many reasons, one of 
which might well be a consideration for the Government of the 
South itself, which should not be loaded with a responsibility it 
cannot hope to cope with successfully for months to come. 

In conclusion the vital and pregnant feature of the situation 
can be stated in a few words. The Chinese are passing through 
a radical national transformation and the outcome in the near or 
remote future depends largely upon the policy that the outside 
and yet involved Nations adopt toward an unfortunate people in 
this acute crisis in their affairs. Not in the twinkling of an eye 
but yet in the course of two short decades peace-loving, perhaps 
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under arms. 

At this juncture we must continue to codperate with China, 
although it will be increasingly difficult to do so. Acting jointly, 
or concurrently, with the Treaty Powers whose grievances are the 
same as ours, however different their policies and objectives may 
have been in the recent past, affords the best opportunity to 
exercise a restraining influence. Yet our acting in this way 
would distress that considerable fraction of the Chinese who since 
the tense days of 1900 have come to look to Washington for help- 
ful codperation. On the other hand, by withdrawing from the 
present uneasy bloc of the Western world, we should undoubtedly 
encourage those radical and reckless elements in China who 
maintain that foreign aggression must be met with force, that in 
war and not in negotiation lies the solution. As no just complaint 
can be brought against those who have been charged with the 
protection of our interests as well as with the maintenance of our 
historic policy in these anxious days of crisis, the decision as to 
how our purpose may best be achieved should be left to those 
upon whom this onerous duty devolves. 

The attitude that a friendly, peace-loving Nation should take 
when its interests suffer from the disorders inseparable from civil 
war in another country has been defined in a letter which Mr. 
Taft wrote to Ambassador Wilson in Mexico City under date of 
April 3, 1913, and recently published. Mr. Taft, who had gone 
out of the White House three weeks before, in reviewing the anx- 
ious hours of responsibility he had shared with Mr. Wilson during 
the “Tragic Ten Days” of Mexican history, writes: “The truth 
is that the Department was mistaken and you wereright.... It 
is certainly very unwise for a foreign Government to project into 
a heated controversy too much of its right to protection from the 
existing Government, when that Government is struggling for its 
life.” Of course the situation along the Yangtze and that which 
threatened in Mexico are not entirely similar; indeed, situations 
never are. But there are striking points of resemblance, and 
these words of prudent counsel lose nothing of the weight that 
should be attached to them from the fact that the President who 
uttered them is now Chief Justice of the United States. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 
BY FRED PERRY POWERS 


In the World War, thousands of clergymen, as chaplains or 
Y. M. C. A. workers, came into contact exclusively with men 
almost all born after 1890. They had facts driven into their 
souls which they had heard of, which they knew a little about, but 
which they had not deeply felt while there were devout women to 
occupy most of their attention. 

They discovered that fifty to sixty per cent. of the community 
was pagan; that the greater part of the men had not the faintest 
idea what Christianity was, or what it was trying to do; they were 
not particularly hostile to the church but they were not interested 
in it; they felt no need of private worship, and public worship was 
rather a bore, and so far as they had any idea of what Christianity 
was, they thought it a system of petty—one Doctor of Divinity 
who evidently agrees with much of this calls them “piffling”— 
prohibitions, obvious annoyances and of no real value. 

It is not necessary to measure the exact degree of the church’s 
failure; it is sufficient to notice that an impressive number of 
clergymen, in print and from the platform, are telling the world 
—largely as the result of their observations in the army, and 
their contact with men born since 1890—that the church has in 
very great measure failed. Some of them admit the failure 
to be so extensive that they do not see any future for the church, 
unless there shall be revolutionary changes, the nature of which 
they do not discern, or they are not prepared to outline. 

And yet the cause is not obscure, and the presumption is that 
the cure is to be effected by removing the cause. At least, this is 
the obvious experiment to make. Christianity in its organized 
ecclesiastical forms has diverged in important respects from the 
teachings and practices of Jesus. 

Jesus was no Puritan, and he shocked his Puritan contempo- 
raries repeatedly. The Pharisees were the Puritans of His day. 
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It is Puritanism to tithe mint and anise and cummin, and neglect 
the weightier matters of the law, “judgment (or justice), and 
mercy and faith”. ‘The Pharisees were sincere enough. They 
were not pretenders. They did not try to appear other than 
they were. They were only too anxious that everyone should 
know how religious they were, how long and often they prayed, 
and how much alms they disbursed. They were hypocrites in a 
vastly deeper and more disastrous sense. They supposed religion 
consisted of an intolerable scrupulosity regarding observances 
and of “piffling” prohibitions. They had an elaborate science 
of conscientious scruples. 

This Puritanism, even if not systematically practiced, alienates 
a large part of the community which would respond generously 
to appeals in behalf of the weightier matters of the law without 
the “piffling” prohibitions. Within the church it obscures 
moral distinctions by condemning whole classes of reading or 
amusements without attempting to teach distinctions between 
the good and the bad. The teacher of morals actually blunts the 
moral sense. It does exactly what Phariseeism did in making 
religion consist of unimportant things, which either displace or 
dwarf the essentials of religion. The most relentless opponents 
of Jesus and Paul were the most religious persons of their time. 

Nothing has done more to alienate the community from the 
church than Sabbatarianism. If that were a part of the original 
Christian religion there would be nothing more to say about it, 
on the religious side. But it is not. There is no commendation 
of Sabbath keeping in the New Testament nor any condemnation 
of Sabbath breaking. The only allusions Jesus made to Sabbath 
keeping were deprecatory. Paul repeatedly and explicitly repu- 
diated it. The early church did not keep the Sabbath. It met 
for worship on the Day of the Lord, or the Day of the Resurrec- 
tion, but very early, so that the people could go about their busi- 
ness after worship. The converts from Judaism continued to 
keep Saturday holy, which Paul sanctioned, while he declared the 
observance not binding. 

For two or three centuries some observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath co-existed with worship on the Lord’s Day, conclusive 
evidence that the early Christians did not suppose the latter was 
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substituted for the former. The phrase “Christian Sabbath” is 
not earlier than the Twelfth Century. 

But if the religious obligation were beyond dispute, Sabbath 
legislation by the civil power would not be justified. It would 
seem as if the church had suffered enough from legislation on re- 
ligion by the civil power to avoid this snare, but it has not. The 
people of the church are as eager as ever to use the civil power to 
enforce their beliefs. Of course they are not able to use it as it 
was used in the Middle Ages, but they use it as much as they can. 
Sabbath legislation is ostensibly in the interest of the public 
health, but the proscription of amusements, and the closing of 
libraries and galleries, when the church people are influential 
enough to accomplish it, is religious legislation. Ninety per cent. 
of Sunday laws is religious legislation which the civil power has no 
right to enact. 

The church does not teach much about forgiveness because it 
does not aim at teaching; preaching, as Dr. Orchard says, is not 
instructive but hortatory. So far, however, as forgiveness is ex- 
plained, it is taught that human beings must forgive whether for- 
giveness is sought or not, while penitence is not enough to enable 
God to forgive; a debt must be paid, or an angry Sovereign must 
be placated, or a judge must be satisfied by the infliction of 
punishment. Yet the Lord’s Prayer teaches that there is one 
condition of pardon, whether divine or human, and in the esti- 
mation of John, God is righteous—not merely indulgent—in for- 
giving sin that is repented of. 

In regard to the purpose for which Jesus appeared on earth, 
His own statements ought to be conclusive, but organized 
Christianity does not regard them as adequate, and it alienates 
estimable and naturally religious people by the explanations with 
which it replaces His. Jesus’s own statement was that if He were 
crucified He would draw all men unto Him, and He spoke of the 
Brazen Serpent lifted up in the Wilderness as symbolical of Him- 
self. There was no blood on the Brazen Serpent. The church 
teaches that Jesus did not come to draw men unto Him, but to 
remove an obstacle in the way of divine pardon of the penitent. 
It teaches that there is a debt that must be paid, though Jesus 
told two parables of debtors, beside the parable of the Prodigal 
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Son, to teach the absolute freedom of pardon on the single condi- 
tion of penitence. In the face of all that Jesus taught of pardon 
on the condition of repentance, the church holds—even if it does 
not present the doctrine frequently—that justice can only be 
satisfied by the imposition of penalty, and that the penalty is im- 
posed upon the innocent, than which nothing can be more shock- 
ingly immoral. 

The doctrine of the blood atonement, or the vicarious atone- 
ment, or the sacrificial atonement, is without support in the New 
or the Old Testament. A favorite proof text from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is habitually misquoted as well as misapplied. A 
proof text from Isaiah is construed by Matthew in accordance 
with reason and not with medizval theology. The Paschal 
Lamb was not a sin offering, and its significance was as remote 
from that of the ’scape goat—which was not slain—as the Pass- 
over is remote from the Day of Atonement in the calendar. The 
propitiation spoken of by Paul in nearly every case carries us to 
the place where God met man in the Tabernacle and not to the 
altar of sacrifice, and Paul used the language of a pagan people 
which occasionally carried a pagan implication. 

The effort has been made to support the doctrine of the blood 
atonement by the Jewish sacrificial system, which lands us in an 
endless and profitless circle; the meaning of the Jewish sacrifices 
was never disclosed till the crucifixion, and the meaning of the 
crucifixion is to be found in the sacrificial service. The truth is 
that the ethical part of the Jewish religion comes not from the 
priests, but from the Prophets, who denounced the sacrifices al- 
most as fiercely as they denounced the worship of the heathen, and 
three of whom imply a total lack of divine authority for the sac- 
rifices. In the sublimest confession of sin the Psalmist cries out: 


For Thou delightest not in sacrifice; else would I give it: 
Thou hast no pleasure in burnt offering. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 

A broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise. 


The Jewish sacrifices were for ceremonial cleansing only. They 
were prescribed for acts of no moral quality, and for a few of the 
minor offenses which admitted of satisfaction by indemnity. 
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They were offered sometimes in behalf of inanimate objects, and 
**atonement” was in some cases effected by the gift of articles of 
value. Even stout defenders of the orthodox doctrine admit 
that the sacrifices had no, or only the most shadowy, ethical 
significance. 

It is true that this doctrine is not preached much now, because 
no doctrine is preached much. But this theory of the atonement, 
this speculation of medieval monks, is the background of a great 
part of the preaching, its vocabulary is in common use, it is in the 
very forefront of all revivalist preaching, and “‘Gospel” hymns 
are full of it. The church does not disclaim it; in a recent year 
the Presbyterian General Assembly reaffirmed it without a dis- 
senting vote. It has alienated a countless host of persons who 
know it to be as repugnant to morals and revelation as it is to 
reason. 

Jesus taught salvation by works and Luther taught salvation 
by faith, and he appears to be regarded as the greater as well as 
the later Prophet. He took a long step in the direction of making 
religion moral when he announced his doctrine as a corrective of 
the evils of his time. But he did not clear up the confusion in 
which he had been reared between good works which are the fruits 
of a good character and good works of a merely disciplinary sort, 
like the ascent of the sacred staircase on one’s knees. To visit 
the widow and the fatherless in their affliction and to keep one- 
self unspotted from the world is religion, according to James, 
whose Epistle Luther would have liked to exclude from the canon. 

Philanthropy is religion. It is not necessary to claim that it is 
the whole of religion, but it would be only a slight exaggeration. 
If there is a separation in the next world between the righteous 
and the wicked the Judge of the Final Assize must be the highest 
possible authority on the line of that separation. What is the 
picture of the Last Judgment in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew? It shows a separation on lines of philanthropy alone; 
it is entirely a question of feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked and ministering to the sick and in prison. How many 
persons have ever heard a sermon based upon that passage? It is 
not used because it does not harmonize with the later and higher 
doctrine of salvation by faith. 
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When John the Baptist in his discouragement sent to know 
whether Jesus were actually the Messiah the answer put philan- 
thropy in the first place: “The blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, and the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have good tidings preached to 
them.” 

Jesus put the emphasis on conduct; the church puts it on be- 
lief. The results are occasionally shocking; sometimes they are 
only grotesque or amusing. A man of great usefulness in his 
profession, in civil life, and in the church went to France in an 
important position in the service of the Y. M. C. A., and in an 
address since his return he described some of his experiences: 

“While in France I lived with a thousand clergymen, elders 
and trustees of churches. Unless a similar great emergency arises 
I hope I shall not have to live with such people again. They 
do not have in them the quality of human kindness. ... It 
is not because they are not Christian in belief, but because they 
are not Christian in personality.” 

But those thousand clergymen and elders and trustees of 
churches have been systematically trained to regard Christianity 
in belief as of vital importance, and Christianity in personality as 
negligible. They are probably just as easy to live with as a thou- 
sand people who never enter a church, but not more so, and a 
multitude of men and women who are useful in the world and 
would be useful in the church are repelled from the church, not by 
the frailties and inconsistencies of individuals in the church, but 
because the church in its organized capacity, and in its formal 
expressions, and in its standards, misplaces the centre of gravity 
of the Christian life, making it a matter of belief and not of 
personality. 

Of course Trinitarianism must go by the board. If the moder- 
ate drinker is the very pander to hell whom clergymen have no 
words—at least, none that they can use in the pulpit—to describe, 
no part of the community will long continue to worship as the sin- 
less Son of God the Person who called public attention to the con- 
trast between His regimen and the ascetic life of John the Baptist, 
who spurned the temptation of the devil to use His supernatural 
power to convert stones into bread, but did use it for the first time 
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to convert water into wine, and who commended the bread and 
wine of the Passover to His followers as memorials of His death. 

Before the days of the Eighteenth Amendment a large pro- 
portion of the churches had reached a moral level so much higher 
than that of Jesus that they refused to use wine at the Commun- 
ion. It would have been more respectable had they substituted 
water, but they preferred to save appearances by using grape 
juice, preserved from fermentation by a chemical. Their con- 
sciences would not allow them to do what His conscience allowed 
Him to do. And yet they profess to revere Him as sinless and 
divine. Some churches were determined to retain the use of 
wine at the Communion until the last, but were entirely willing to 
have wine suppressed on all other occasions. But the Communion 
cup is less sacred than the social glass, which the Prohibitionists 
look upon as the very snare of the devil; at the Last Supper Jesus 
used the bread and wine provided by Jewish law and custom. 
At Cana He used His creative power to provide wine for the en- 
joyment of a social party. 

In the early days of the campaign to banish wine from the 
Communion, because the thing that Jesus did would lead men 
into mortal sin, there was a good deal of effort to adjust the new 
practice to the example of Jesus. There was assumed to be a 
non-intoxicating wine that Jesus used, and which he made at 
Cana, although the ruler of the feast knew no difference between 
the wine produced by miracle and that produced by natural 
fermentation—and the processes of Nature are the work of the 
Creator—except that the former was the better wine. There 
was a warm controversy over this imaginary non-intoxicating 
wine, and in the course of this no less eminent a Presbyterian 
than Dr. A. A. Hodge said in The Presbyterian Review in 1881: “If 
a man who knows that Christ used the fermented juice of the 
grape in the institution of the Last Supper to symbolize His 
atoning blood, yet declares that it is immoral for us to do so, he 
is evidently guilty of unsurpassed blasphemy.” But no one 
cares now whether the new dogma can be squared with the ex- 
ample of Jesus or not. To the present generation of Christians 
it matters not what Jesus did, or did not; they have received a 
higher revelation through a temperance organization. 
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The expurgation of the Gospels to meet the views of the Pro- 
hibitionists has already begun. There has been issued under the 
sanction of officers of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations “‘The Shorter Bible”, from the New 
Testament of which the account of the miracle at Cana has been 
omitted. Evidently it is hoped by the Prohibitionists that if no 
allusion is ever made to the matter and a version of the New 
Testament can be slipped into general circulation from which the 
miracle at Cana has been expunged, the world will forget the bad 
example set by Jesus and the immoral influence He exerted by 
countenancing the use of an alcoholic beverage, and even provid- 
ing it for a social occasion. 

The Old and the New Testament have no word of condemna- 
tion for the use of wine under self control, but they sternly 
condemn drunkenness. The Prohibitionists reverse this, de- 
nounce the man who drinks under self control, and coddle the 
drunkard as a poor unfortunate whose failing is due to others. 
Thus the principle of moral responsibility, upon which Chris- 
tianity has until lately laid marked emphasis, is eliminated. 

For nearly half a century this temperance organization has 
been diligently undermining the moral authority of Jesus by 
representing His habit as the most pernicious of sins, and it has 
had the satisfaction of seeing America welcomed to the higher 
morality of Moslemism by the Sultans of Turkey and the Sheikhs 
ul Islam. It also sees and hears eminent clergymen lamenting 
the failing power of the church. The world is not paying much 
attention now, and soon will pay none whatever, to clergymen 
who urge the people to follow Jesus of Nazareth, but under no 
circumstances to follow Jesus of Cana, who cite Jesus as the su- 
preme moral authority when they approve of Him and ignore 
Him when they do not. Momentum will carry the church along 
for a time, but it is evident from the confessions of the clergy 
that the momentum is giving out, they either know not why, or 
they do not care to say it. 

Moslemism does not expect men to exercise self control and it 
aims to restrain them from drunkenness by prohibition, and from 
licentiousness by locking up the women in harems. Christianity 
has until lately allowed men and women to meet each other and 
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to drink wine. We have now adopted so much of the Moslem 
rule as commends itself to women. 

Anyone who contrasts the social customs of recent years and 
those of a hundred or fifty years ago must be profoundly im- 
pressed with the growth of self control. The moral influences 
which Jesus set at work have produced great results, but they are 
too slow for the present variety of religionists. “God is not in a 
hurry, but I am,” is the cry of the modern minister. 

The miracle of Cana derives the greater significance from the 
fact that the three earlier Gospels omit it, presumably because it 
seemed trivial, but it is recorded in the Fourth Gospel, written 
when asceticism was beginning to show itself in the Chris- 
tian community. John recorded it evidently to show that 
Jesus sanctioned marriage and the convivial element in human 
life. 
The force of the precedent established at Cana cannot be broken 
by referring to the garb of Jesus, which is not worn now. Are 
our moral leaders incapable of distinguishing between manners 
and morals? It is not more pertinent to cite polygamy and slav- 
ery, which are condemned by the moral sense of modern times, 
but were not specifically condemned by Jesus; He practiced 
neither, and He did practice wine drinking. Still less effective is 
it to say that conditions have changed; the only conditions that 
are relevant have not changed. The only indictment against 
wine is that it intoxicates if used to an excess. So it did in the 
New Testament times. Even “new wine” intoxicated, for the 
ribald attributed the “‘speaking with tongues”’ at Pentecost to its 
influence. Paul condemned the Christians at Corinth for drink- 
ing to excess at the Lord’s Supper; but he only urged self 
control; not abstinence. 

The church has decided overwhelmingly, according to all 
appearance, that it is a sin to drink wine and a crime to make it. 
It would give worlds if Jesus had been as good a man as John the 
Baptist, and if at Cana He had used His supernatural power to 
convert the wine of the feast into water. The Prohibitionists 
would have known exactly what to do with such a record. The 
record happens to be the reverse and they know not what to do 
with it, so they pass by on the other side, and if they are com- 
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pelled to look at what they do not wish to see they offer some 
excuse that insults the intelligence. 


But John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee. 


This attitude is perfectly intelligible, and it may be defensible, 
but it cannot be reconciled with the doctrine of the Trinity. If 
that is the position of the church, it has abandoned belief in the 
deity of Jesus. 

The Prohibitionists may be quite right. Their numbers are im- 
pressive. Their arguments are plausible. There is no effort here 
to refute them. But nothing can be plainer than that if the 
Prohibitionists are right, Jesus was wrong. 

The church is going through the greatest convulsion since 
the Reformation, and the men who stand on the watch towers of 
Zion do not know what is happening. Many of them see with 
sorrow that the church is a diminishing factor in the community, 
but almost none of them betrays the least comprehension of why it 
is, or what the result will be. 

The authority of the pulpit has almost entirely evaporated. 
Those who read and think reach their own conclusions and 
many of them realize that what the pulpit gives is not the religion 
of Christ. The medizval theology is recognized as no part of the 
Gospels. The asceticism and Sabbatarianism that are urged are 
without authority and are irritating and ineffective. And a world 
of Prohibitionists is not going to worship a Person who drank 
wine and made it for the enjoyment of a social gathering. 

The church must get back to the simple and reasonable teach- 
ing of Jesus, to His philanthropy, to His broad liberalism, and 
above all it has got to accept Him as a supreme moral authority, 
always and not occasionally, or it will become, if it be not already, 


apostate. 
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EpMmonp CHARLES CLINTON GENET was a great-great grandson 
of Citizen Genet and of the daughter of Governor George Clinton. 
His great-great-grandaunt was the famous Henriette, Madame 
Campan, the friend of Marie Antoinette and author of the 
Memoirs. His brief life—he was only twenty when he died— 
comprised service on two continents and in three elements: He 
had been a sailor in our Navy, a soldier in the Foreign Legion, 
and was the first American aviator to die under the Stars and 
Stripes in the great war, quickly following his comrades, Victor 
Chapman, Kiffin Rockwell, James McConnell and others of the 
Lafayette Escadrille who, serving under the flag of France, 
served most of all their own country. They were not permitted 
to fly her flag, but they did literally keep alive and on high her 
name and faith, in Europe’s darkest hour. “They were,” writes 
Mr. John Jay Chapman in his preface to Genet’s Letters, “a 
flight of birds from all over the country. Mere romanticism and 
a desire for adventure would not have brought them together; 
and the more we find out about these boys the more we see that 
in each of them there was a soul’s history that led up to this spe- 
cial consummation. They are national characters—symbols of 
America. In life and death they express the relation of America 
to the war.” 

Of this unforgettable group, Edmond Genet was the youngest, 
but he had already contrived to be present in two small wars, in 
Haiti, and at Vera Cruz (where he was first to volunteer for a 
dangerous landing-party), and had read his own obituaries after 
the Battle of Champagne, in which his regiment was virtually 
decimated. “There have been,” he writes a few months after 
that battle, “about forty-eight thousand volunteers for the war 
in the Legion since the conflict began. There are about five 
thousand left for service now, so you can easily guess how many 
there will be after another drive.” 

These notes are taken from the pages of his War Diaries, kept 
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with unbroken continuity, even on the days of battle, and down 
to the very eve of his death. They were transcribed for THE 
Nort American Review from the almost microscopic text of 
the original by Grace Ellery Channing, Editor of The War 
Letters of Edmond Genet, and will be followed in the next issue of 
this magazine with a similar presentation of his diary as an 
aviator. 
I 
THE FOREIGN LEGION 


Advance; and when you can no longer advance, hold at all costs 
what you have gained. If you can no longer hold, die on the spot. 
GENERAL JOFFRE 


(Order issued before the Battle of the Marne. Written on the fly-leaf of Edmond C. C. 
Genet’s note-book.) 

U.S.S. Georgia, Boston Navy Yard. 

Tuesday, December 29, 1914. 
. . . At one p.m. today I took the most daring and decided step of my life. 
I left ship with a furlough paper for ten days in my possession, with the con- 
vinced feeling that I would never return. Something bigger and sterner was 
calling me. It was the great world conflict raging across the Atlantic. How 
I was to get to it I knew not; neither did I know in what way I could help if I 
got there; but these seemed surmountable barriers. I would go, and somehow, 
someway, I would help that glorious French nation, the nation of my ancestors 
—of Citizen Genet—no matter what the cost to myself, what the price to be 
paid later for my deliberate act of desertion. .. . Now was my chance 
when I knew I had the money from the interest on my farm’s mortgage, $50, 
which my guardian had written he had for me. As I marched away from the 
Georgia, I looked back at that big ship of war and felt that it was my last 

glimpse of Navy life; and I was glad. 

Norristown, Thursday, December 31, 1914. 

I look back on this year and have no regrets that it is over. A year of Navy 
life . . . What will be written in the pages of this coming year? Will I be 
in that great world strife across the sea? God grant so, and, should that be so, 
may He guide me safely and successfully through it all. I want to do my part 
in that great cause of Right and Justice to the world of civilized peoples, even 
though my own beloved country has refused to stand up and fight with those 
who are striving heroically for Justice. I am an American, but I am also a 
civilized human being. Should my service—my very life—go to America or 
to Humanity, first? The answer is plain to me. 

January 6, 1915. 

Left town about noon and stopped off to see Uncle Clair. He turned over 
the $160 from the interest of the farm mortgage to put to my account. It 
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will carry me to France, but of course neither he nor anyone else knows of 
my intentions. 
January 7. 
The die is cast. I go to France on the first ship sailing. I need lots of 
courage and nerve now to get out of the country before I am found out as a 
deserter and caught. 
New York, January 8. 
Will have trouble getting a passport, but have until next Tuesday as the 
Niagara’s sailing has been delayed . . . Am using the excuse of personal 
business in regard to looking up old family property in getting my passport to 
France. My name will help me in that way, for I absolutely refuse to take 
a false name. Will change my age to twenty-one, as I may not be allowed in 
the military service in France if I am under age. I'll be nervy and go directly 
to Washington myself to get the passport signed. 


* * * 


Norristown, January 13. 
The “thirteenth”, and my passport has that for its date! Got it O. K.’ed 
very easily and no troublesome questions. Nerve wins every time. Took 
train to Norristown to say good bye to dear little Mother . . . I broke to her 
as best I could the news of my desertion and my intention of going to France to 
join in the fighting. She took it very bravely and prayed God to guide me 
aright. God knows it was as hard for me as it was for her to think of our part- 
ing, perhaps never to meet in this world again. God bless her! 
New York, January 14. 
Arrived in New York and secured the French Consul’s visé on my passport. 
Then I purchased my ticket to Havre on the SS. Rochambeau, which is due to 
sail at 3 p.m. next Monday. It cost me seventy dollars. There’s no turning 
back now. 
New York, January 15. 
Received letter from dear little Mother with a tiny gold cross enclosed. I 
shall wear it around my neck from now on—always. Rivers will be down 
to see me Sunday. 
January 17. 
Saw in paper that Rochambeau does not sail until Wednesday, so wrote to 
Rivers to wait until then. 
* * 
On Board Rochambeau, January 20. 
Rivers came and took me to an attractive little restaurant for our last 
luncheon together, and mine in the dear homeland. Went to pier about 1.30, 
but had to wait until 5 o’clock before the Rochambeau sailed. . . . The last 
I saw of Rivers was as the ship pulled out into the river. He was out on the 
end of the pier close to the rail, holding up his right hand as if in a last hand- 
clasp tome. I waved back and then lost sight of him as we got out into the 
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Hudson and began to turn our prow downstream. By the time we headed 
down toward the Narrows it was dark, and I had the most beautiful night view 
of dear old Manhattan Isle I have ever had. Every building was outlined 
with electric lights, and it made a wonderful picture—one I shall never forget. 
As we passed “Liberty Light” on our starboard, I saluted, and then went 
below. 
On Board Rochambeau, At Sea, January 27. 
Citizen Genet didn’t go to America this way. I’m more on the type of 
gallant Lafayette, I guess .. . 
Paris, France, January 29. 
Came into Havre about ten o’clock. Passed many swift torpedo boats 
guarding the harbor. Docked at 10:30 with Mr. Guerquin, the other two 
gentlemen and a fine young fellow by the name of Norman Prince, who comes 
from Massachusetts, is an aviator, and intends to join the French aviation 
corps for the war... 
January 31. 
Cablegram arrived from Rivers saying that if I return I will not be held for 
desertion but merely for my absence over leave. He'll arrange my passage 
back. Confessed my plight to Mr. Guerquin. I certainly will not go back 
unless I find I cannot in any possible way get into the French Foreign Legion, 
in which, Mr. G. tells me many, many foreigners have engaged for the war, 
among whom are a number of Americans. Never heard of this Legion before 
in my life, but will try to enlist tomorrow. Hope fervently I get in. Went 
over to see Norman Prince at a hotel across the Seine. Took long walk in the 
afternoon and found the American Church of the Holy Trinity, on the Avenue 
d’Alma. Went in for the five o’clock evening prayer. It did seem fine to be in 
one’s own church in a foreign country. It really made me feel nearer to 
God. 


February 2. 
Reported at the recruiting office and was conducted with several others to an 
officer at the Headquarters office, who was extremely pleasant and courteous 
and spoke English. Told me I could certainly enlist if I could pass the 
physical examination, which I shall have to take tomorrow morning. . . . 
February 3. 
Reported for duty at two o’clock, ready to leave for Lyons in the evening. 
Got papers and five francs to pay for my meals on the journey, and went to 
Gare de Lyons to take the train. 
Lyons, February 4. 
Pulled into Lyons at eight a.m. After considerable walking and inquiry 
I found the Legion depot and got registered and assigned a place to sleep. 
Had another medical examination. Perfectly miserable quarters. This is 
real French army life. Had to do some dirty work in p.M., pulling hay out of 
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old mattresses and storing it in barn. Lost the quaint little cameo ring which 
dear little Mother gave me years ago. Turned in early on a miserable plank 
sort of cot, with an old straw mattress, a straw-filled pillow, and three blankets 
—one under and two over me. Food is terrible. Bread’s the only thing 
half way decent and I never tasted anything like it before in my life, either. 
This is some change from my previous existence. Was like a prince in the 
Navy compared to this; but I’m glad I’m here. 
February 6. 

Received my soldier outfit in p.m., the famous red pantaloons and dark 
blue jacket and red cap of the French Infantry. Red will be changed for blue 
before I go to the front. Have a baggy looking suit of dirty white to put on 
over the rest for drill and work. It’s a wonderful outfit, and no mistake. 
Have a handsome light blue girdle four yards long and a half a yard wide, 
which I have to wear around my waist to be réglementaire pour la Légion 
Etrangére. It’s great. One has to be wound into the blamed thing. Couldn’t 
get my suit of “cits” posted to Paris, so gave them away to a young chap in a 
store inthe evening. Good-bye to civilians—and it was a twenty dollar suit I 
bought only last October. 


February 7. 
Another American arrived here this afternoon. He’s a doctor and hails from 
good old Buffalo. Name’s David Wheeler. He seems to be a splendid chap, 


rather young and boyish and very good natured. We both felt relieved to see 
an American face, and I think we’ll be excellent comrades. He’s very quiet 
but chummy. Out in town in the evening and bought some inner soles for my 
shoes, and stamps. Am nearly broke. As we receive only a sou a day 
(about one cent U. S. coin) I can’t see myself very wealthy in the French 
Army. 
February 8. 
My first experience with French drill. The commands seem difficult to 
grasp, but I guess they’ll be all right with a bit of practice. The movements 
in handling the rifle are different from our own. Having ‘difficulty to sleep 
soundly on these hard French bunks. 
February 11. 
Good day and plenty of drill. Shot at thirty yards range in morning and 
had first try with French bayonet drill in the afternoon. The French troops 
are famous for their deadly bayonet charges. . . . 
La Valbonne, March 5. 
Target practice at 400 metres in early a.m., followed by drill. Did good 
shooting. Was picked out today as one of the best men in the company, which 
is gratifying as it makes me feel certain of being one of those who will be 
picked to go to the front. 
March 12. 
Was among those picked out this a.m. to go off to the front on Tuesday. 
Made me feel quite big and important. 
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March 15. 
Leave tomorrow for Lyons. Was issued my livre militaire (service book) 
and my metal identification plate. Most of the French attach it to the wrist 
with a chain bracelet, but I put it on a string around my neck beside the little 
gold cross Mother gave to me. Lydon, a very nice young American chap, 
goes tomorrow so it will be less lonely for me. Lydon comes from Massa- 
chusetts. 
Lyons, March 16. 
When we marched through the streets of Lyons we received a rousing wel- 
come and ovation. People gave us flowers (huge bouquets) and fruit. One 
woman threw oranges down to us from a third story window. I caught one 
and ate it as we marched along. Everyone was happy. Quartered in a big 
barracks. Went out after supper with Joe Lydon. Took along a pair of 
civilian shoes I’ve had with me, and sold them for three francs at an old shoe 
shop. Joe sold a pair for the same price, so, with my five francs we were 
able to enjoy some wine together; and I bought some necessities as well. 
March 17. 
Turned in our old recruit rifles. Received two good pairs of shoes—one 
heavy and strong, with hobnails all over the soles, and another lighter pair for 
repose. Out with Lydon in the evening and we both indulged in a good warm 
bath in a public bath house for fifteen centimes each. Then we treated 
ourselves to a motion picture show. . 
March 19. 
Were issued rifles. Was able to get the first pick, so got hold of an excellent 
and perfectly good one. It will pay to have a perfect one out on active 
service. It is our last night here, for we leave tomorrow au front. 
March 20. 
Marched out before noon. Didn’t get much of a send-off. Our going seems 
quiet and business-like, significant of the grim work before us. Lydon and I 
managed to get together in the train and we both have our canteens full of red 
wine. We filled them up at the station before leaving and again along the 
route. Everybody feeling good and happy. Am off for the front exactly two 
months after sailing from New York. 
In the trenches, March 25. 
Marched out of village up to steep hill. . . . We were all told to keep 
strictly silent and march in single file about two paces behind one another. 
I kept back of a little fellow who hails from Colombia, South America. His 
name is Louis Ester and he’s in my squad. He speaks English very well. . . . 
Traversing the top of the hill we entered a broad trench nearly two metres 
deep, and then the tiresome part began . . . I thought my back would break 
before I reached the first line, but it didn’t, and we finally got into the little 
first line sector where our company was to take its place. . . . Guards were at 
once posted along the trench, one about every twenty metres. I am quartered 
in a tiny underground dugout under the outer wall of the trench. Four of us 
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occupy the one cave, and there’s just space enough to curl up and sleep. There 
is a small coal fire in a rude fireplace to keep us warm and with which to make 
our tea or coffee and toast bread. . . . We are just opposite the little village 
of Dompierre, which is occupied by the Germans and is a mass of shattered 
ruins. The German trenches are scarcely four hundred yards away and just 
look like a long line of earth with here and there places which look like and 
must be openings for machine guns. They say the Germans have twice as 
many of these as the French. A continual rifle fire is kept up by both sides, 
and all night white fusées (rockets) are sent up every few minutes to prevent 
surprise attacks. They light everything brilliantly for a minute and then 
suddenly burn out, and the night seems blacker than ever for a few seconds 
afterwards. It all seems very weird. And the great deadlock of the two 
lines stretching from the North Sea to the Alps! Am I actually at the very 
edge of that stretch of dead land that lies between the two opposing forces, in 
some places from five to eight hundred yards wide and in others but a bare 
dozen or even less, which we call “‘No Man’s Land”? It seems unbelievable. 
Tonight while I was guarding from eight to ten, I did what the others do, fired 
over the top of the trench at the flashes of fire on the other side, and then 
ducked down to escape being hit by the bullets that would immediately hiss 
over in my direction. Often one would strike the top of the trench with a loud 
spat. Others would sing as they sped over our heads far towards the rear. 
The trench is very irregular, thus preventing cross-fire. At about every 
hundred metres there is a machine gun emplacement, very strongly protected. 
The gun is always in readiness for action. Here and there are openings into 
long subterranean mines leading out deep underground to the German lines. 
Both sides do this horrible work a great deal. The boys tell me the French 
have all of Dompierre completely undermined and some day it will be blown 
sky high. It must be a horrible death to be buried in a mine explosion, 
perhaps blown to shreds. The fellows have had many such disasters all the 
winter, they tell me. Dozens have been killed at a time. 
In trenches of First Line, March 26. 

I had guard from four to six this morning, and swept out the trench along 
our part of the sector afterward. We get coffee as usual in the morning about 
six. For that and the soup twice a day, two or three of us of each squad have 
to go back about two kilometers through the “leaders” to meet the wagon 
kitchen which comes out from Cappy with its supply of steaming hot food. 
We carry it through the trenches in fair-sized tin soup receivers. They are 
about sixteen inches high and several of us have to carry each one with his 
load. It straps to the back of the sack. They are not heavy, but rather 
awkward. . . . The French batteries of ’75s are wonderful. They’ve been 
barking all day and I found it interesting watching the shells break in loud, 
sharp, pistol-like reports on the German lines. A bright flash, black smoke, 
flying dust and earth, and the sharp crack of the report—that is all. The 
Germans have an increasing terror of these little guns. 
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March 27. 


Had guard from two to four and nearly froze my poor feet. Chasing for 
soup is quite a tiresome task. It takes over an hour, for we have to wait for the 
cuisine to arrive. Soup of vegetables and fat and meat; usually a stew of meat 
and rice, or meat and potatoes, or macaroni, or all together, and red wine (one 
cup apiece) and a half loaf of this army bread each day, taste pretty good. 
The bread is mighty good, and excellent when toasted. Some times we get 
small portions of good jam or chocolate bars, and occasionally tea with the 
afternoon repast. One can’t kick over the food, even if it is often far from 
warm and quite dirty by the time we eat it in the line. Half a loaf of bread 
(the loaf is quite thick and at least fifteen inches in diameter) is never too much 
for a full twenty-four hours. None of us have any left by the time the next 
day’s ration arrives. 

March 28. 


Late this morning, a periscope, through which I had just been looking at 
the German lines, was neatly smashed by a German sniper. The rays of the 
sun must have lighted up the top glass and he put a bullet through its middle. 
These German snipers all seem to be crack marksmen. We've got some good 
ones, too. The Germans blew up a mine under the sector to our right this 
morning. Rocks, dirt and all went flying high, but only two or three fellows 
were hurt and none killed. We all rushed to our posts to be ready in case of 
attack. Early in the afternoon the Germans sent a lot of aerial torpedoes into 
the trenches above us. They’re horrible looking cigar-like things, several feet 
long, and they explode with a terrific concussion and a cloud of thick, dirty 
black smoke. They mount very slowly and one can see their big shape as it 
wobbles up in a big are over our lines. Woe to the man who isn’t safely be- 
yond one’s reach when it suddenly drops. A French colonial regiment re- 
lieved us this afternoon and we marched back to Cappy. Received letters 
which dear Mother and Rivers wrote after getting my address. Letters made 
me feel pretty blue, because they tell me I have really lost my U. S. citizenship 
by deserting as I did. Will I ever be able to get that back? 


En route for repose, March 30. 
Found Lydon in evening with two other American fellows, William Dugan 
and Christopher Charles, who are in Second Battalion with Joe. Dugan is 
from Rochester and Charles hails from old Brooklyn. . . . 
March 31. 
Our Captain is a pig-headed German Alsatian. No one likes him, and it 
doesn’t look as though he really was in love with anyone, including himself. 
Our Adjutant is one of the most gentlemanly French officers I have ever met. 
Le Farver is his name. He speaks broken English, and today presented me 
with an English-French pocket translation book. He seems mighty nice. 
Hangest, April 2. 
Had a jolly little wine party with Joe and the other fellows tonight. There 
were two other mighty decent American fellows in the other battalion who are 
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Harvard graduates. The best one is Victor Chapman, and the other’s name 
is Farnsworth. Chapman is mighty clean and straight. Farnsworth has 
quite a thrilling history. He ran away from home after college days, went to 
Australia, was later on both sides of the Mexican troubles, in the late Balkan 
war, and now here since the war commenced. 
April 5. 
All in company feel delighted tonight over the news that our much disliked 
Captain leaves us for good tomorrow. He has been found to be pro-German 
in some way, and is being excused from further service. That’s the report. 
, April 7. 
Our old Captain took his leave today, and no tears were seen to fall on 
account of it. 
April 8. 
Our new Captain arrived today. He’s only a Lieutenant but is acting as 
our Captain. Lieut. John is his name, and he’s barely twenty-five and mighty 
nice. We all liked him on first sight. 
Friday, April 9. 
Another report is circulating that we are destined to go to Turkey soon. 
I wouldn’t mind that at all. I got pretty nearly soused tonight with the fel- 
lows at a little café. Every time I get in any way under the influence of wine 
I think everything is uproariously funny and just laugh and laugh all the time. 


I made quite a sensation when I got back to my section and laughed myself 
to sleep. I got the entire section laughing with me. 


April 19. 
Got one of my fingers jammed in playing baseball this morning, so went to 
the infirmary to get it fixed up. Just as I was leaving there, in marched a 
big bunch of new troops from La Valbonne to join us, and among the first I 
saw were Dave Wheeler and Elkington and Calstrom, a Canadian who joined 
with Elkington. Both surprised and very much delighted to see them, 
particularly Wheeler. They are in the Third Company of my battalion, so 
we'll be pretty near each other. . . . 
Bouillancourt, May 6. 
Had rather a pleasing manceuvre of battalion through woods this morning. 
Spring flowers are everywhere in beautiful abundance, particularly violets 
in huge purple and white clusters. Had a feed with Wheeler in one of the 
cafés this evening, followed by delightful stroll through the woods. The 
sunset was glorious and inspiring. 
May 8. 
Bathed and washed clothes. . . . It’s hard to keep comfortable and clean 
through this hot weather while marching all the time. All wildly excited 
over report which came in today’s papers of the torpedoing of the Lusitania 
by a German submarine off the Irish coast. About a hundred American 
lives lost and most of them very prominent ones. What will our Government 
do now? Surely there will be immediate war. 
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May 9. 
Feel greatly excited over the affair of the Lusitania. Wrote to the U. S. 
Ambassador at Paris asking if I could secure my release here in case the 
States did declare war on Germany, and return to fight for my own dear 
country. If I can get released in case of war (and war will surely result from 
this piece of great insolence) I’ll go back in spite of my being a deserter. 
They surely would give me a chance to win back my honor in wartime. 
May 10. 
It looks very much now as if Italy will join the Entente against the Central 
Alliance, in spite of the fact that she is one of the Triple Alliance. What is 
the United States doing now in regard to relations with those cursed Huns? 
Surely it means war, although the newspapers are very vague. . . . 


* * * 
Remaugies, May 16. 
Attended 8:30 Mass at the little village church with Wheeler and Ester. 
Was quite crowded. It’s quite noticeable how many of the soldiers and 
officers as well attend Mass at the front, like this, when we get a chance. 
Religion among the men is accentuated in war times. We feel the nearness 
and the protection of God and His great love. Here within sound and reach 
of the enemy’s guns, the worship of God is most likely greater, more intense 
and sincere than where danger is less and unfelt. Big cannon along the line 
have been booming loudly all day. It sounds ominous, aweing, grim. . . . 
Going to church has made me feel melancholy and sort of homesick. . . . Will 
I ever see the dear old U.S. again? Well, cheer up, old scout; why let it worry 
you? God surely knows best. You’re fighting in a righteous cause. 
Tilloloy, May 17. 
Left Bus at 5:30. Marched through heavily wooded and picturesque coun- 
try, woods traversed by many lines of reserve trenches and fortification, hidden 
battery emplacements on all hands, neatly constructed underground camps 
for the men of each battery—everything perfectly organized and seeming 
impenetrable. We came out into the beautiful grounds of the Chateau of 
Tilloloy, now a pitiable mass of shattered ruins, with a beautiful little chapel 
beside it all shot to pieces. The lawns are all ugly deep shell holes, the once 
magnificent garden is terribly demolished, and the little town is a mass of 
tumbledown houses. How pitiable such destruction is! East of us is a tiny 
village held by the Germans. It is in ruins like this, and they say it’s all 
undermined by the French. The place is shelled nearly all the time by the 
German light batteries. Two or three soldiers were killed up near the church. 
They were buried in rough wooden coffins side by side before we marched 
out here. 
Tilloloy, May 19. 
Got feeling sort of blue today, simply thinking of dear little Mother’s fine 
cakes and cooking. Strange things make us sad, don’t they? All the same 
I'd love to have one of her delicious chocolate layer cakes right here! 
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May 24. 
Reply came from the U. S. Embassy giving me little information and less 
hope of securing my release here should the U. S. enter the war. It certainly 
doesn’t look, by the weak way Wilson is acting, that we will declare open 
hostilities at all. Italy came triumphantly into the war today, severing her 
old alliance with the Central Powers. Hurrah for the Dagoes!!! I found 
twenty-seven four-leaf clovers this morning. 
May 26. 
The Germans attacked our lines last night amid a glorious bombardment, 
but were completely repulsed. The crack, crack of the machine gun fire was 
incessant. We were all on the alert to go out in case they broke through. 
That’s the excitement I like. 
May 27. 
Out digging trenches. Germans shelled us with a captured soirante-quinze. 
Saw Wheeler and Victor Chapman a while this evening. I like Chapman. 
He’s a mighty clean, straight sort of chap. Another American ship was 
torpedoed by a German submarine. This time it was a merchant vessel. 
What now? Another note from our courageous President? It’s sickening. 
Trenches, June 1. 
The Germans opened the month by giving us a terrific bombardment, but 
they were shelling Tilloloy—particularly the hospital where the First Company 
is located—and the little village where the Ninety-second is posted. They 
blew up two huge mines here, which must have killed scores. We all sat on 
top of the trenches and enjoyed the hell. Five or eight shells were exploding 
every second up at the hospital. Several of the First Company were wounded 
and killed. The Italians in the regiment all left this morning to go to 
Italy and fight in their own ranks. There were over seven hundred of 
them, and as three left our little squad we are very short-handed now for guard 
duty. ... 
Trenches, June 11. 
Came out in the midst of a heavy downpour of rain and arrived to find 
the trenches are simply waist-deep in mud and water. Our little cave is 
nearly flooded and the water keeps rushing in. I tried to wade through the 
trench and sank to my waist in water and ooze. This is war! News came 
today that Mr. William Jennings Bryan, our choice Secretary of State, has 
at last resigned. We may have war with Germany yet, if Wilson makes good 
at last, now that he isn’t influenced by peaceful Willy Bryan. 
Trenches, June 12. 
Got mighty little sleep last night, and labored all day trying to bale out the 
trenches. It was hopeless work. We used our soup pails to bale with, then 
we got the soup with them and afterwards continued baling. C'est la guerre. 
Am soaked through and through and encased in slime. It’s perfectly lovely. 
Two or three were shot this morning by getting too much in sight while clean- 
ing the trenches, and our Second Lieutenant was wounded badly last night 
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by an exploding shell. We could hear the Germans pumping the water out 
of their muddy streams, so it’s some consolation to know they are as bad 
off as we are. 
Bus, June 14. 
This is U. S. Flag Day, so I’ve hung up my little silk American flag over my 
tent. With Wheeler this evening and he shared some chocolate and cigarettes 
with me. He’s a brick... . 
C. Monchel, June 28. 
Left Bus and marched amid songs and whistlings. As we left Mondidier 
and took the Paris road west, the poor fellows who trudged all the way out 
from Paris in November up to the Somme front went wild with joy, thinking 
our destination was Paris, but no such luck for the Legion. French regiments 
may see Paris before the end of the war, but never the bloody Légion Etrangére. 
The population of Mondidier stared at us in awe without a cheery word when 
they learned who we were. Most French have a horror of légionnaires. They 
think they’re wild animals and heathen. 
Fresnoy, July 3. 
Have just been told that all Americans in the regiment are to leave tomorrow 
for Paris to have four days’ leave there. Hurrah! hurrah! That’s fine! 
Why, we'll be in clover. It’s the greatest news yet. I’m all excited. 
July 4. 
Up early and fixed everything to leave for Paris. Found out after twelve 
o’clock that we don’t go till tomorrow. Mighty disappointing for all of us. 
I’m broke and so is Lydon. We'll get some money in Paris, someway; prob- 
ably the Consul will be the best one to go to for that. With Dugan, Lydon, 
Chapman, Farnsworth and the rest all evening. Last Fourth of July I 
spent at Vera Cruz with the Navy. 
July 5. 
Packed up again, and then found out we’ve been duped once again. Can’t 
go today, but we’ve all seen the Commandant of the Second Battalion, who’s 
a pretty good old scout, and declares he has arranged with the Colonel that 
we surely are to leave en masse tomorrow. We'll have only forty-eight hours 
in Paris, though, but it will be a holiday, anyway. We are all thoroughly 
disgusted with the Colonel’s idiocy. 
Paris, July 6. 
We left, twenty-nine in all; walked to Hangest, where Chapman and Farns- 
worth got hold of an old farmer with a big hay cart and we all piled on and 
drove, in hilarious glee to Hargicourt and took train there. Everybody in jubi- 
lant spirits on the way in. Got here at 9:30 tonight and it sure is good to be in 
Paris once again. Joe Lydon and I being broke, we’ve taken advantage of the 
free and decidedly comfortable beds and supper in the dandy canteen which 
the British Red Cross has here in the basement of the Gare du Nord, and we'll 
have one fine sleep tonight. The people here—particularly the ladies— 
are mighty nice and agreeable. They can’t quite conceive of an American being 
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in the service of the French. It strikes me as very funny of them to think 
that. Why shouldn’t we? 
Paris, July 7. 

Lydon and I walked the city nearly all day, taking in the sights. We tried 
to get some money from the Consul-General, but whoever we saw there was 
most disagreeable to us, treated us as though we were vagabonds, and we took 
our leave in genuine disgust. We managed to get a few francs from some 
American gentleman to whom we were directed by a young woman in the Con- 
sulate, who was quite cordial to us. . . . We’re too low in funds to risk a 
hotel, so it’s the British canteen again tonight. They are mighty pleasant to 
us here, though, so we shouldn’t worry. 

July 8. 

At eleven o'clock we met eight of the other fellows and went up to the Em- 
bassy where, in behalf of us all, Mr. Chapman, Victor’s father, thanked the 
Ambassador, Mr. Sharp, for getting us in here for the little vacation. The 
Ambassador seemed very pleased and hoped we would all come out of the war 
with whole, sound bodies. Some gentleman who was there gave us fifty francs 
with which to buy tobacco, and we divided it around ‘amongst us all. It’s 
helped Joe and me to have a good feed this noon, and some fun this afternoon. 
After leaving the Embassy, Mr. Chapman took us all down in taxis to a photog- 
rapher’s shop and had our pictures taken, bought us all excellent cigars, and 
was ectly fine to us. A photo is to go to each of us, and some of us are 
letting him send ours home for us. I gave him dear little Mother’s address. I 
know it will make her happy to get that. I knew the hotel where Mrs. Wheeler 
is staying, and went round with Joe and surprised her. She was delighted and 
had lots of questions to ask about Dave, who, unfortunate fellow, somehow 
was not notified to come in with us, as his company was out on the second line. 
It’s rotten luck for him, for I know how disappointed his wife was not to see 
him with us. 

Fresnoy, July 12. 

Everybody up early, preparing to depart. About noon, the entire de marche 
was assembled and our Colonel, who has left us with our Commandant and all the 
French officers, to join French regiments, gave us a mighty nice farewell ad- 
dress, shaking hands with all our remaining officers. We cheered him heartily 
when he had finished. The most affecting leave-taking, though, was with 
our Commandant. He shed tears as he finished his little farewell talk in 
which he spoke of those who had fallen at Frise, Cappy and Tilloloy, and 
he ended by crying out “Vive la France!” We all responded with a thunder- 
ing cheer. 

At two o’clock we marched out of Fresnoy to the music of our drums and 
bugles. The Colonel and Commandant shook many of us by the hand as we 
swung past them. Just before leaving, the mail was distributed. Before we 
left, it was raining and our bread got nicely soaked. We hauled out for the 
South, passing through our old friend, Mondidier. 
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July 14. 
France’s Independence Day, but we couldn’t join in the celebration. We 
passed round Paris last night. All along the route we sang and cheered from 
the tops of the cars and all round them. We reached Belfort, France’s big 
eastern city, which held out against the Germans in 1914, and then went on to 
Montbeliard. 


* * * 


Plancher-Bas, July 18. 
The people here are very nice, far more agreeable than we found in the 
North Central around Mondidier and Hangest. The country here is beautiful 
and very peaceful totheeye. Cherries are so plentiful that I’ve made a sort of 
dessert of them each meal... . 
August 3. 
Drill and inspection. Our First Lieutenant, Belboze, praised very highly the 
way I keep my rifle, before all my section, which is very pleasing. 
August 9. 
Wrote to Mr. Guerquin, asking him what I can do about trying to get trans- 
ferred to the American Volunteer Aviation Corps, to which I understand Vic- 
tor Chapman has lately changed. It has been instigated by Norman Prince 
and several other American fellows. I'd write to Prince if I knew his address. 


August 11. 
If I can only secure a transfer to our volunteer aerial corps, like Chapman, 
I’ll be mightily pleased. There’s a big future in aviation, and it will help me 
lots in the States, and would mean heaps more individuality for me over here 
in the service. 
August 12. 
Saw Dugan and the photograph which Mr. Chapman had taken of us all in 
Paris last month. It’s good of us all. I’m becoming rather weary of this 
repose we’re having. I’d be better satisfied were I seeing more of the active 
warfare. 
August 13. 
Wrote a short story for Life’s Short Story Contest, which if accepted will 
realize me $131.10 and will also be in competition for a $1,000 prize. 
August 15. 
Attended service at the church in Plancher-les-Mines with Ester. Enjoyed 
the service greatly. It’s good to be able to go to even a Catholic church. 
Why worry about the denomination of a church, anyway? All churches are 
the houses of God, wherein true Christians are free to worship. 


* * * 
September 2. 
Orders came today that all Americans could change into a French regiment. 
I immediately put in demand to change to the American Volunteer Aviator 
Corps. Battalion commander sent for me to ask what French regiment I 
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would go to if I can’t get into aviation. After consulting with Wheeler, 
decided to stick it out with Legion, in that case. 
September 16. 
Entrained at Champagne for Chélons-sur-Marne. Took northern line after 
leaving Chaumont. Detrained and marched to place of mobilization. Get- 
ting up in that section ought to bring us into some good fighting. 
September 20. 
Heavy cannonading here practically allthe time. Big guns. One beautiful 
night with fine half-moon. Out all night digging trenches. Expect we'll 
make an attack in a week or so. Eight months today since I sailed from little 


old New York. 
September 21. 


Fixed belongings for attack. All given bath and shave and washed clothes, 
to be clean forattack. All received metal helmets to protect head from bullets. 
Like German helmets only without spike at top. 


September 22. 
Heavy bombardment by French all night and day. Wrote farewell letters 


to— —and Mother. God grant they’ll not be my last to them. 
September 23. 


Attackwill come tomorrow or Saturday. God grant that I make good at it, 
and get through alive and well. 


September 24. 
Allies, English, French, Russians, Belgians, are all going to make one grand, 
big attack everywhere along the line early tomorrow. God grant them all 
success and bring this awful conflict to a speedy close. 
September 25. 
Left camp at 2 p.M.; marched to rear of first line. Attackbegan about 9 a.m. 
Regiment not in charge, but in first reserves. Attack successful. Out on 
field afterward. Sight of German prisoners and wounded sickening. God! 
what a hell war is, anyway! Restored captured trenches in early p.m. Then, 
under heavy shell-fire, we pushed the Germans back until 6 o’clock, when both 
sides entrenched because of darkness. Battlefield a horrible sight of mingled 


dead and wounded. 
September 26. 


After practically sleepless night, in rain and wind, we changed our position 
before dawn. Fight started up very early. In reserve all morning. God! 
what an experience this is being to me! Nothing much to eat. Partially 
cleared by noon. Under extremely heavy shell fire all afternoon. Our best 
officer, Lieutenant Ostrade, was killed by a shell during counter-attack by 
Germans about 6 p.m. Again and again I thought my end had come. Ger- 
man attack failed after an awful carnage by mitrailleuse fire. Rain again by 
night. Had to go out two miles after dark for food. 

September 27. 


Under shell fire all p.m. Saw Dave and found he was O.K. A bunch of 
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men have been lost these last three days. Heavy counter attack by Germans 
repulsed after two hours’ fighting in late p.m. 
September 28. 
Nothing doing until four p.m., when regiment was called out to make 
attack. Advanced under terrific fire of mitrailleuse, and by time we were 
starting to leave our own lines there were too few left to continue. Attack a 
failure, and only fifty left of us. Almost all the officers were killed. Got 
_ through unhurt. Wheeler and Elkington wounded. Carried wounded back 
late last night. Regiment all broken up. God! What is coming next? 
September 29. 
Farnsworth the only American killed thus far. Sure feel mighty well 
played out after all the horror and bombardment we’ve been through the last 
five days. Third and Fourth companies one, now. 
October 1. 
Spent morning getting German relics of war from German lines which were 
taken last Saturday. The dead are just beginning to be buried. Field 
@ affair a morbid sight. 
October 26. 
Marched about twelve kilometres to where the whole Army corps and 
Moroccaine Division was reviewed by President Poincaré, King George of 
England (some honor to be reviewed by King of Great Britain!), General 
Joffre, and a lot of other big Generals; Prince of Wales and General French 
also there. Flag of Etranger presented with Cross of War. Other medals 
presented for bravery in last actions we’ve been through. 
* * * 
April 28, 1916. 
The Aviation corps is my one hope of happiness in these next months 
of war... . 
May 29. 
Received orders to change into aviation tomorrow. Thank God! Am in 
the seventh heaven of delight. 
May 30. 
Bid good bye to Legion in early a.m. with Chatkoff, who is transferring, 
too, and set off with merry hearts for the Aviation Termination at Dijon. 
Got off train at Noisy-le-Sec and managed to get to Paris late in evening. 
Everybody in bed. Got rooms in Roosevelt Hotel and turned in. We'll 
take train at same place when it passes tomorrow. Just had to surprise the 
folks in Paris. 
May 31. 
Jolly dinner with Dave and Mrs. Wheeler, Paul Rockwell and Mrs. Weeks. 
Left Paris at 2:30, made our way to Noisy-le-Sec, and got train at 6 P.M. 
Lucky to get out of Paris without being questioned for our papers. 
And so, “with merry heart,’’ toward the last adventure and 
the Unknown Dimension. 
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SELLING OUR GOODS ABROAD 
BY LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN 


For the first century of our national life, the majority of Amer- 
icans thought about foreign trade—when they thought of it at all 
—in much the same way as they thought about taking out a life 
insurance policy or joining the church. It was to them a matter 
to be put off until the last moment, when they might be in ex- 
tremity. Only the very exceptional person visualized the truth, 
that his moral status in the community and some sort of defense 
against want for the dear ones he left behind were questions 
meriting careful consideration some time before the extreme 
moment should arrive. In the matter of life insurance at least 
we seem to have had a change of heart and mind. As to church 
membership—that is another story. During the last quarter of a 
century, our national attitude toward foreign trade also seems to 
have experienced a right-about-face. Most of us (not all yet) 
now realize that overseas markets cannot be gained by sitting 
down at home, and waiting, Micawber-like, for something to turn 
up. They must be sought and captured. 

As far back as the first year of the century, President Mc- 
Kinley, speaking at the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, sur- 
prised the American business world by announcing that our 
period of isolation was over, and that, in order to maintain what 
we had, we must thenceforth sell and buy in all of the markets of 
the world. Some of us believed him then. Most of us do now. 
Even those who do not see the immediate necessity for foreign 
trade will agree that it will be wise for us to stake out a claim for 
the future, before other nations and peoples occupy the field to 
our exclusion. 

Today no one denies that the potential capacity of American 
manufacturing industries far exceeds the demands of the Ameri- 
can market. The importance of efforts to secure profitable 
markets abroad, moreover, may be measured not only by the 
direct profits therein, but by the steadying influence which 
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foreign sales exert on domestic living standards. Prosperity is 
never constant. Eventually, there will be a sag in the line. We 
have our “booms” and “slumps”. A carefully planned export 
programme, however, has been found to be a practical insurance 
policy to check the extent and rapidity of the downward slide 
when it comes. Whenever domestic selling is “meeting the 
bumps”, sales abroad are a great steadier. Not only during dull 
periods and hard times, but when seasonal inequalities trouble us, 
export markets form an excellent shock absorber for many 
branches of our industry. This means not only the big concerns 
and interests but the shippers and small manufacturers, thus 
spreading out more evenly the general well being. Foreign trade 
is a stabilizer of our national prosperity. A healthfully expand- 
ing trade with the rest of the world makes our prosperity flow 
more evenly. 

It is not very many years since more than half of the exports of 
the United States were raw products, chiefly foodstuffs. By the 
middle of 1924, this proportion had fallen to about one-fourth of 
the total. Fabricated products, goods made in our mills and 
factories, had increased to more than sixty per cent. How to 
dispose of our surplus, so that we may assure a stability in our 
industrial life and reduce business slumps, that is the question. 

Secretary Hoover has demonstrated that if we are to sell 
abroad, we must also buy abroad, and that a real exchange of 
goods is the final and inevitable method of settling international 
balances. The Department of Commerce does not attempt to 
promote the importation of commodities which we produce at 
home in sufficient quantities to meet our own needs. But it 
does aim to develop trade in what may be called noncompetitive 
products, which are really the raw materials for our industry, and 
which we must get from abroad just because we do not produce 
them at home. 

The foreign service of the Department of Commerce is carried 
on under a section known as the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. This has developed out of the small bureau author- 
ized by Congress as far back as 1820, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury was instructed, through his Division of Commerce and 

Navigation, to “collect and publish statistics of foreign com- 
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merce”. Congress recognized the value of the work done by this 
Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury, and on various occasions 
enlarged and extended its activities. In the mean time, a 
Statistical Office in the State Department (authorized by law in 
1842) had also become a Bureau of Statistics. 

In 1880, the monthly Consular Reports began to appear, with 

information of value to business men interested in world markets. 
Eight years later, an Act of Congress instructed Consuls to 
furnish to the Secretary of the Treasury “regular reports, as to 
quantities and values of merchandise exported to the United 
States” from the countries in which they were stationed. In 
1897, this Bureau of Statistics became the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. The next year, the Daily Consular Reports were 
begun. In 1903, Congress transferred the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce to the newly created Department of Commerce and 
Labor, amalgamating with it the Bureau of Statistics from the 
State Department, and forming the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce. At the same time, a Bureau of Man- 
ufactures was established, “‘to foster, promote and develop the 
manufacturing industries of the United States”. Two years 
later, Congress authorized the appointment of Special Agents to 
investigate trade conditions abroad. This brings the story down 
to August, 1912, when a law was enacted consolidating the 
Bureau of Manufactures and the Bureau of Statistics into the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the Department 
of Commerce. 

For more than twenty-one years the foreign commerce service 
of the Department of Commerce has been developing markets 
abroad for the products of American manufacturers and farmers. 
In general, the purpose has been to correct a situation thus 
described by John M. Carson, Chief of the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures, in one of his earlier annual reports to the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor: “The American business man is seeking 
foreign markets, but inexperience makes him enter upon the task 
somewhat vaguely.” Before we can have a prosperous, whole- 
some foreign trade, accurate, authoritative, and up-to-date in- 
formation on financial conditions in foreign countries is needed 
by the American business world. Before the Great War, our 
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problem was, Can we discover a need for our goods abroad? 
Today this problem has been solved. We know the need. We 
are now faced with the question, How can the purchase of these 
goods be financed? In order to answer this, we must know about 
all developments—legislative or other—which in any way may 
affect the purchasing power of our customers abroad. 

The foreign trade service of the United States began in 1905 
with four itinerant scouts, working under a Congressional appro- 
priation of $30,000. Last year (1926) it had forty-six foreign 
offices, with an American personnel of one hundred and thirty, 
and with $3,000,000 to spend on promoting American business 
abroad. During the first nine years of this foreign information 
service commercial investigation abroad was carried on by trav- 
elling agents. Just a month before the outbreak of the World 
War, Commercial Attachés were stationed at certain points 
abroad under a special appropriation of $100,000. Ten attachés 
were appointed under this authorization and stationed in London, 
Berlin, Paris, Buenos Aires, Peking, St. Petersburg, Rio de 
Janeiro, Lima, Santiago and Melbourne. These men took over 
all of the functions which had been handled by the Special 
Agents already mentioned, and in addition became the commer- 
cial advisers to the embassies or legations to which they were 
attached. Soon after this, additional officers known as Trade 
Commissioners were appointed for similar work abroad. These 
men were assigned to make commercial surveys of entire coun- 
tries or to report on specific industries, rather than to remain at 
the capitals as did the Commercial Attachés. 

From this beginning the list of Commercial Attachés, Trade 
Commissioners, and Assistant Trade Commissioners has in- 
creased until such officers are now located in forty-four cities in 
thirty-six countries in all parts of the world. These permanent 
foreign offices are in charge of business men and economists 
thoroughly acquainted with commercial conditions in their terri- 
tory. Information not available in the Washington headquarters 
of the Bureau can be obtained from them. American business 
men travelling abroad may call upon them for assistance and ad- 
vice. Where difficulties arise in commercial transactions, they 
frequently can be of service in investigating and advising the best 
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methods to be followed in seeking adjustments. The officers 
receive price lists and catalogues, which are placed on display in 
their reception rooms, but they do not handle samples. They 
play no favorites. 

As soon as Commodity Divisions were established the special 
travelling investigators were no longer appointed. Occasionally, 
on the initiative of trade associations, experts were sent into the 
foreign field to make special inquiries. Since 1921 the work of 
these investigators has been consolidated with that of the per- 
manent offices abroad, although at the big posts, such as London, 
Paris and Berlin, there are specialists who look after definite fields. 

Obviously the field men of the Department of Commerce could 
not perform the service they do perform unless directed and 
backed up by an organization in Washington, promptly respon- 
sive to the needs and desires of American business life. This 
brings us to what has been called the Hoover trade formula, a 
mobile, flexible programme of exports and imports to stabilize 
both agriculture and industry. An engineer and business man, 
with a wide and long international experience, upon taking over 
the portfolio of Commerce, Mr. Hoover set out to obtain and use 
facts; to serve business, not to harass it; to change the attitude of 
Government toward business from that of interference to that of 
coéperation. Such was the motive behind the reorganization of 
the bureaus of the Department of Commerce, undertaken by Mr. 
Hoover in 1921, soon after he entered the Cabinet. 

The result of accompanying regulation and restriction with 
services and promotion was an impulse to and a betterment of 
Government activity hardly paralleled in our history. In the 
space of a few months, the Department of Commerce was trans- 
ferred into a genuine service agency, and the transformation was 
accomplished with the assistance and close codperation of the in- 
dustrial community at large. The reorganization was marked 
with noteworthy success in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. After frequent conferences with foreign trade groups 
and permanent committees from the different trades, a revision 


of the character of information sought from foreign countries was | 


made, resulting in a broadening of the character of the work of the 
Bureau and in rendering more specific and timely its value to 
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American industries. Twenty-two different Commodity and 
Technical Divisions were created, dealing with information con- 
cerning specific trades and phases of foreign commerce, all or- 
ganized in codperation with industries concerned in the expansion 
of our export trade. 

These Commodity Divisions are in charge of men chosen by the 
trades themselves. They are experts with practical experience 
in the sale of their particular products abroad, who have first hand 
knowledge of the problems which confront American exporters in 
foreign markets. Each of these divisions keeps in close touch 
with the principal trade associations in its own particular field. 
The requests for information which are transmitted to the foreign 
offices are inspired by the needs of the trades themselves, through 
these Commodity Division chiefs. There are also Technical 
Divisions, dealing with commercial intelligence, commercial laws, 
domestic commerce, finance and investment, foreign tariffs, 
statistics and statistical research, transportation and communica- 
tion. Finally there is a Division of Regional Information, which 
receives, classifies, and gives out the data received from the field, 
through the various publications of the Bureau. 

The field service of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce puts a three-fold duty on its representatives abroad. They 
are, first of all, reporters of everything of any economic signifi- 
cance which happens in the country to which they are appointed. 
They report facts, tendencies, laws, official utterances, statistics 
and policies, with such interpretative comment as may seem 
necessary or desirable, to the Bureau, which in turn relays the in- 
formation to the American business world. At the same time the 
Department of Commerce sends a copy of what it receives to the 
Department of State, which in its turn sends to the Department 
of Commerce copies of the reports of its Consuls abroad. Some 
of these reports are prepared in response to requests from the 
home office; many on the initiative of the field man. 

Another task which takes up a large part of the field man’s time 
is that of replying to requests for information and advice, either 
by letter or in personal calls, from business men. The gathering 
of information wherewith to reply to these letters of inquiry re- 
quires much patience and industry. 
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Finally, the third important phase of the work is that of assist- 
ing and advising the Ambassador, Minister, Chargé or Secretary, 
on all matters of an economic nature which come before the 
diplomatic mission for settlement. Such problems are constantly 
increasing, not only in number, but in the proportion they bear to 
the total of the activities of our American diplomatic posts 


abroad. 
The journal of a couple of typical days in the field will show the 


nature and scope of these services. Turning over the leaves of 
my own diary, and, at the same time, digging into the files, the 
weekly reports of my office, I find the following: 


Warsaw, April 17, 1920. 

Although yesterday was Sunday, and weather conditions were very alluring, 
I spent most of the day working at the Legation. At ten o’clock I had a 
meeting with the Chargé d’Affaires over a cablegram regarding the plan of the 
Blank Trust to take over from the Polish Government the entire business of the 
remittances of money from American Poles. At 10:45 we received the repre- 
sentative of the Blank Trust, and went over the matter with him. At eleven 
o’clock we hurried to the Ministry of Industry and Commerce, where, by ap- 
pointment, we took part in a conference over the problem of simplifying busi- 
ness procedure between the United States and Poland. The Minister and his 
aides were there, and we seemed to come to some conclusions. After lunch, 
Mr. Blank, representing the Blank Steamship Company, called at my iodgings 
with the necessary papers to be signed for the establishment of a service be- 
tween New York and Dantzig. Later, I had a telephone message from Mr. 
Blank, President of the Polish Textile Union, who seemed very much excited 
at the failure of his concern to get sufficient raw material on credit from the 
United States. 
Bucharest, May 7, 1923. 

While I was in the midst of preparing a cablegram to the Bureau, about the 
affair of the Blank Tractors, held in the Custom House here, the Minister tele- 
phoned, asking me to help him prepare a dispatch to the State Department 
which would recount a good deal of recent Rumanian history. 

Two newspaper men called at the office today, one from Chicago, and I cor- 
rected a number of misapprehensions which seemed to be getting him into 
trouble with the Rumanian Foreign Office. 

The British Commercial Secretary wanted to know what we were doing to 
arrange the settlement of private merchants against Rumanian debtors. 

The Director of the Blank (American Oil) Company telephoned that he 
must talk with me over the new Rumanian mining law. 

Mr. Blank (General Director for Southeastern Europe of the Blank Type- 
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writer Company) came in in a great state of excitement, asking our assistance 
in straightening out some trouble with his local representative. 

Finally, the agent of an American rubber company dropped in to announce 
that, due to our help, he had succeeded in collecting $3,000 which had been 
owing him. 

It looks as though we would be of assistance in helping the Blank Locomotive 
Works to collect their claim also. 


July 16, 1924. 

During the week there have been so many callers at the office that I am be- 
ginning to feel like the physician who looks into his anteroom and always finds 
there at least a dozen patients waiting his attention. Our Minister is going to 
the United States next week, and our office has been rushed, getting up sum- 
maries of political and economic conditions here, including a résumé of the 
debts owing by the Government to foreign Governments and to private in- 
dividuals, and the obligations of Rumanian men and firms to private citizens in 
other countries. 

Among those who called was Mr. Blank who wants to buy several vessels 
which he understands the Shipping Board is willing to sell. There was also a 
delegation of three or four representatives of American business firms who 
wanted me to intervene with the Rumanian Government so that they might 
use well known cable codes in their messages to the United States. This is 
now against the law. 

Vice-Consul Blank called, and I congratulated him on his report on the 
Rumanian walnut crop. Then there were a lot of others, some of whom 
wanted to engage in business here, and we advised them to keep off at present. 


The Department of Commerce does not expect its foreign 
service to limit its efforts to giving information regarding condi- 
tions. Difficulties arise, and their adjustment offers a large field 
for Government service to importers and exporters. It is often 
highly desirable for the Government representative to make clear 
to American business men that the conduct of foreign buyers is 
quite in accordance with the business practices of their country, 
even when such conduct is perplexing to Americans. As a result 
of the World War, there were all sorts of combinations and shifts, 
all sorts of political, social, economic and legal changes in the new 
nations, that were bound to affect business. These peoples were 
developing new attitudes toward their resources. It was highly 
desirable for American business to know whether they could sup- 
port themselves by what they produced at home, or whether they 
must import largely from abroad. If they needed substantial 
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quantities of imports, how could our American shops and factories 
compete with those of other industrial nations? 
It would be out of place here to recount—it has been done so 


many times before—the manifold services of the Consul to Amer-— 


ican citizens abroad and in protecting American business already 
established. The promotion of American trade and the counsel- 
ling of the Ambassador or Minister is, par excellence, the work of 
the Commercial Attaché. The Consul deals with his own dis- 
trict. The Attaché surveys the entire field. The Consul pre- 
pares lists, keeps records, and transmits texts of laws and transla- 
tions of treaties. The Attaché travels about his territory and 
observes, records and interprets tendencies, policies, legal trends 
and changing market conditions. The two services have quite 
distinct fields. One is engaged primarily in the protection and 
defense of American interests abroad, while the other is engaged 
in the promotion of trade, economic investigation, and the seeking 
of commercial intelligence that will be of service to our export and 
import trades. The codperation of the two renders both services 
more effective. 

From the standpoint of personality, the Commercial Attaché 
must be a picked man. He must be at one and the same time 
economist, diplomat, author, banker, linguist, business man, 
general mixer, with at least some of the social graces, trade 
adviser, and soother of ruffled feelings. You cannot make a 
Commercial Attaché by rule of thumb. The secret of success 
with him lies rather with personal and individual qualities, 
*‘clear intellect, balanced imagination, and earnestness of pur- 
pose”. To discover potential markets for American manufac- 
tured goods, is one of the most fascinating and useful tasks of the 
Commercial Attaché. This breaking of new ground, indeed, is 
one of the highest functions of the office. If one has vision and 
what has been called informed imagination to grasp the situation 
clearly and fully, and perceive future possibilities, the opportuni- 
ties are really boundless. 

Commercial Attachés now have an official status and a rank in 
all activities of the legation. This fact is of considerable help in 
the work in approaching officials of foreign Governments and 
private business interests of foreign countries. Abroad, the 
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terms “official” and “diplomatic”, whether applied to a person, 
an act or a passport, have a particularly ingratiating and at the 
same time dignified significance, quite lacking in the United 
States. 

Business men generally as well as Secretaries of Commerce have 
long realized that the foreign service of the Department of Com- 
merce has not been on a proper administrative basis. It has 
lacked a definite legislative status, having its authorization only 
in certain general phrases included in appropriation bills. There 
was a general law, to be sure,—the original act creating the De- 
partment of Commerce,—authorizing the Secretary to “pro- 
mote” the overseas commerce of the United States. But such 
wording in an appropriation measure might not prevent the 
abolition of the service if the Appropriations Committee should 
be unfavorably minded. While Congress has always been well 
disposed to the foreign trade promotion work of the Department 
of Commerce, it has, nevertheless, been felt that a firm and recog- 
nized standing in law was necessary. Several years ago, the 
Department of State had its foreign service regularized and mod- 
ernized through the Rogers Bill. It was necessary, according to 
business judgment, to do the same with the foreign service of 
the Department of Commerce. 

By the terms of the Hoch Act (so named because Congressman 
Hoch, of Kansas, was chiefly instrumental in piloting the measure 
through the House), this service is now placed on a regular statu- 
tory basis. The new law, which was signed by the President on 
March 3, and went into effect immediately, establishes the 
“Foreign Service in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in the Department of Commerce.” It provides for four 
grades of foreign service officers and clerks, the number of which 
is to be fixed by the Secretary. These officers are to be known as 
Commercial Attachés, Assistant Commercial Attachés, Trade 
Commissioners, and Assistant Trade Commissioners, with sal- 
aries fixed by law. These officers are to be charged with the 
duties of promoting the foreign commerce of the United States; 
investigating and reporting upon commercial and industrial con- 
ditions and activities, in foreign countries, which may be of in- 
terest to the United States; and performing such other duties as 
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the Secretary may direct, in connection with the promotion of the 
industries, trade or commerce of the United States. It is pro- 
vided that these officers shall be appointed by the Secretary of 
Commerce, through the Department of State, and that they shall 
be regularly and officially attached to the diplomatic missions of 
the United States in the countries in which they are stationed. 
Such officers shall have diplomatic standing, but shall not be con- 
sidered as “having the character of a public minister”. Other 
but important provisions of the new law remedy certain weak- 
nesses and injustices which have heretofore retarded the service. 

To sum up, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce can 
now legally send out its expert trade representatives to any of the 
markets of the world, to investigate officially into the possibilities 
for American business, and to receive, from the representatives of 
other government departments, recognition of its agents when on 
such missions. The Commercial Attachés and Trade Com- 
missioners, at their posts all over the world, watch the economic 
development of the countries in which they are stationed and 
send a constant stream of letters, reports, and cablegrams to 
Washington. This information is classified and organized and 
sent out through the press and the publications of the Bureau it- 
self, to business men all over the country. To assist in this dis- 
tribution, the Bureau maintains a series of district offices in the 
United States in fifty-one different cities and towns. What was 
formerly an undigested, haphazard stream of data is now an or- 
ganized and directed service. Today American business can 
follow the state of foreign markets almost as readily and satis- 
factorily as that of the domestic markets. 

By the acid test of dollars and cents, the Commercial Attaché 
service has paid very satisfactory dividends. The Director of the 
Bureau (in his report to the Secretary, for the year 1925-1926) 
states that the business known to have accrued to American ex- 
porters and importers as a result of the work of the service was 
more than $33,000,000. The taxpayer spent $1,200,000 to 
support this service. His dividend, therefore, was highly 
satisfactory. 
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PERILS OF RACE COLOR 
BY GEORGE WINTER MITCHELL 


WHEN advocating the universal brotherhood of man as the 
summum bonum of all human endeavor, the majority of English 
and American writers proceed on the assumption that this idea] 
is to be accomplished under the tutelage of the white race. At 
the same time they point out that, if the white race is to hold its 
dominant position in the world, it must take drastic measures to 
arrest race suicide, which they affirm is rapidly reaching alarming 
proportions. 

While history seems to show that the goal, at which mankind is 
consciously or unconsciously aiming, is a world-wide unification, 
it by no means follows that this unity is to be brought about 
wholly through the white race. Such an assumption seems un- 
warranted when it is observed that, even among the English- 
speaking peoples, a difference of accent alone is a potent cause of 
irritation and estrangement, while differences in race and lan- 
guage cause so wide a breach between the white and the dark 
races that it cannot be bridged at all. 

Proceeding on the opposite assumption, that the white race will 
not be successful in its endeavor to abort race suicide and main- 
tain its dominant position—an assumption which is as justifiable 
as the other—the object of this treatise is to point out the prob- 
able course which history will take in the centuries to come. 
And such speculation is not altogether idle, for if the conclusions 
which we reach seem in the remotest degree justifiable, it should 
serve to make the white race more tolerant of the darker races, 
which in itself is an end to be desired, even if we are looking 
to a world peace in the immediate future only. 

There are almost as many theories of history as there are his- 
torians. There is first the naive and very ancient theory that 
the gods have foreordained whatsoever comes to pass. Almost 
as naive is the stock-breeder’s view, that advance in culture is 
due to race. This view simply assumes that the white race, to 
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take his favorite example, has by its very nature a greater 
capacity for upward progress than the yellow, brown, or black 
race. In other words, the whites are the favorites of the gods, 
the chosen people. _ It is still to be proved, however, that a white 
skin provides a better receptacle for heavenly gifts than a black 
one, but the point may be conceded to the stock-breeder, that 
the stocks which have made history are those which have con- 
served their vitality and adaptability, and by their taboos, ex- 
clusiveness, and pride have prevented that over-hybridization 
which in the long run leads to decadence. To say that the 
Nordic race was possessed of a higher capacity for civilization 
than any other modern stock is to leave out the significant fact 
that the Nordics came early in contact with Mediterranean 
culture which they partly assimilated, and by rejuvenating it 
with fresh energy were able to make further progress in some 
respects than their teachers. But if the Nordics in the early 
migrations had met only peoples as barbarous as themselves, 
there is no reason to suppose that they would have made the 
phenomenal progress of which they are so proud today. ‘“Pre- 
cisely,” says the geographical historian, “‘but the configuration of 
Asia and Europe and the routes of travel are such that the 
Nordics were compelled to move southward into Greece and 
Italy. Therefore the first cause of historical achievement is to 
be found in the configuration of the earth, the position of moun- 
tains and forests, the natural routes of travel, climatic conditions 
and so forth.” This view explains a great many things once 
migrations have started, but it does not explain what started 
migrations in the first place. An attempt has been made to 
explain the origin of migrations by asserting that certain parts 
of Asia became periodically desiccated, and so, periodically, the 
inhabitants came westward in the waves of migration which swept 
over Europe in historical times. In answer to this explanation 
it may be pointed out that great masses of mankind have re- 
mained static, and have perished amid the desiccation of their 
native habitat, and it should also be noted that great migrations 
have taken place in tropical countries which cannot be explained 
by desiccation. In rebuttal of the whole environment theory of 
history we may cite the case of Japan. The Japanese have been 
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living in the same environment for centuries, yet it is only in the 
course of the last few years that they have sprung to the front 
of civilized nations. It is the mind of the Japanese which has 
brought about the recent transformation in their culture. On 
the other hand the lower animals have enjoyed the same environ- 
ment as mankind from time immemorial but they have not pro- 
gressed to civilization. Man may have learnt from bears to live 
in caves, but bears have not learnt from man the art of masonry. 

Then we have the hero-worshipper who ascribes our advance- 
ment in culture mainly to the agency of the individual. Accord- 
ing to this view an Alexander, a Cesar, or a Napoleon is the 
maker of history, the masses are but lifeless clay in the hands 
of the potter, while environment and every other factor are sub- 
servient to his overmastering will. Here it may be sufficient to 
point out that for centuries the Romans made a considerable 
amount of history with inefficient generals and mediocre states- 
men. 

Still another view is the technological, which maintains that 
man’s upward progress depends on his tools. As in the previous 
case the real factor is not the tool but the mind which designs 
or uses it. If the operator has not a certain amount of intelli- 
gence behind the tool, he may only succeed in destroying himself. 

Again there is the cynical or economic view, which holds that 
man’s behavior springs from the belief that it is more blessed 
to receive than to give. Thus the predominant motive of the 
British people in building the British Empire is their desire to 
snatch bargains from the benighted heathen. And yet such a 
philosophical people as the Germans claim that the British Em- 
pire is not the result of a settled and constructive policy. It is 
but a chapter of accidents. It just growed like Topsy. 

And so we might take one theory of history after another and 
show that each merely gives one or more of the conditions which 
have helped men to do the things they have done, or prevented 
them from doing those things which they have left undone. The 
question still remains. What is it that has driven men to make 
history, to do what they have done and to be what they have 
become? The answer to a question so fundamental must be 
sought in the conduct of the earliest men, and if we cannot be 
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said to have precise knowledge of primordial man’s behavior 
and attitude of mind, a working hypothesis will be worth while, 
even if, like the theory of evolution, it cannot be proved, yet 
accounts for the facts so far as we know them. Adopting then 
the hypothesis of evolution that man is descended from an ape- 
like ancestor, a study of the habits of the Anthropoids and of 
the conditions under which our ape-like ancestors must have 
developed into man, may perhaps reveal to us a working hypothe- 
sis which will explain much of man’s subsequent behavior in 
historical times. 

Our knowledge of the habits and abilities of the higher Pri- 
mates is limited, but the following points are sufficiently well 
established. They are the most intelligent of all the mammals. 
Their habitat is the tropical forests and they have sufficient con- 
trol of their environment to satisfy their needs. By piling 
branches together they construct dwellings not much inferior to 
the “‘lean-to” of the Australian aborigines. They are not ag- 
gressive and usually retreat at the approach of man, though, 
when attacked, they defend themselves with great ferocity. 
Their food is chiefly fruit and tender shoots, and it is for this 
reason that the spirit of aggressiveness is undeveloped, since 
they do not prey on other animals. As a rule they are not found 
in larger aggregations than the family, probably because they do 
not need to combine for defence, since they can defend themselves 
with ease against all other animals. 

Primordial man, we are entitled to suppose, must have been 
similar in nature and habits, but man is already a hunter when 
first we have direct evidence regarding him. He has become a 
carnivorous animal, has left the jungle, and has spread over a 
considerable part of the globe. The hunting life changed his 
nature and habits in many respects. It developed in him an 
upright carriage which gave him swifter locomotion and more 
control of his environment by setting his hands free for the 
manufacture and use of tools. As a carnivorous hunter his dis- 
position changed and he became the most aggressive of animals. 
The qualities and capacities required for his new mode of life 
as a hunter were developed through a period of half a million 
years. His subsequent stages of development, the pastoral, 
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agricultural or industrial, are restricted to the last few thousand 
years. The qualities and capacities acquired in the hunting 
stage must be indelibly fixed in our nature, and it is therefore in 
this stage of our development we are most likely to find the key 
to the subsequent behavior of our species. These qualities and 
capacities are the spirit of aggressiveness, the impulse to roam 
abroad, the absolute disregard for life even of our own species, 
if the taking of it is of any advantage. This is the spirit which 
is the prime cause of history. Instances of it are forthcoming 
from every quarter of the globe and at every stage of recorded 
history. The aggressive hill tribes of Attica slaughtered and 
pillaged the agriculturists of the plains, Athens was built as a 
place of refuge and Athenian history began. The hillmen of 
Latium descended upon the agricultural ancestors of the Romans, 
Rome was built for the same reason as Athens was built, and 
Roman history began. In the East “the Assyrian came down 
like a wolf on the fold”’, and another phase of history developed. 
But while the spirit of the hunter is the prime cause of history, 
another factor soon made itself felt. After a certain stage on the 
way to civilization is reached, the mind of man becomes obsessed 
with a craze for unity. This characteristic of the human mind 
begets philosophy. It is demanded by the Arts. In the states- 
man and warrior it takes the form of empire-building. One 
reason for the phenomenal success of the Roman Empire was 
that, being an expanded city, so to speak, it could and did provide 
for unity of a sort by the bestowal of citizenship upon all its 
subjects, whereas an empire like that of ancient Persia was much 
less durable, since it could not make its subjects Persians, and so 
maintained itself by force alone. Many individuals, it should be 
noted, and sometimes whole nations, e.g., the ancient Greeks, 
have directed their energies mainly to conquering the realm of 
knowledge rather than to building a territorial empire. 

In the industrial world the same spirit finds its expression in 
trusts and monopolies. In the literary world it is the same. 
The writer of this article is no exception to the rule. The spirit 
of the hunter is evident in his desire to knife every theory but 
his own, and his obsession for unity will be clear from a perusal 
of his conclusions. 
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So too in religion. Neither Mohammedan nor Christian will 
rest satisfied till the world is Mohammedanized or Christianized. 
Thus the inner world of the spirit ever strives to keep pace with 
the outward march of progress. In his religious experience man 
has passed from the belief in many gods to the belief in one god 
for his particular nation, and from that to the belief in one god 
for all nations, together with the conviction that all mankind 
must be brought to recognize the one and only God. Yet in 
morality we have hardly advanced beyond the primitive stage. 

If then the spirit of the hunter is ingrained in our very nature 
by the habits of half a million years, and if an obsession for unity 
is a fundamental characteristic of the human mind, how is it that 
certain races have remained static and have not gone forth to 
make history? The answer is simply that those races as well 
as those individuals who have been satisfied to remain quiescent 
in a circumscribed territory are examples of atavism. They have 
reverted to the ways of their anthropoid ancestor, who, before 
he became a hunter, never left his native jungle, felt no urge to 
adventure abroad, and whose mind was not sufficiently developed 
to become obsessed with the idea of unity. 

In modern times the same qualities are seen applied to the 
arts of peace. The leaders of our Western civilization have 
pledged themselves to unification through a league of nations, 
and the democratization of the world is the dream of many. 
The white races will doubtless accomplish this end for themselves 
in the fullness of time, but the yellow, brown and black races 
have made no such pledge and democracy is not yet a gospel 
with them. Before the brotherhood of man can become a reality, 
these “inferior” races must have their day. 

The yellow races, at first under the hegemony of Japan and 
later under the leadership of the Chinese, will overrun Europe. 
These nations are fast learning all the military and industrial 
methods of the West, and in time will beat the whites at their 
own game. Even if the future should see a universal disarma- 
ment, it can only be a question of time until the Mongoloids 
have established themselves all over Europe by means of peaceful 
penetration. Already the yellow race almost equals in number 
all the branches of the white races combined, and at the rate at 
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which they will breed under favorable conditions they will, in a 
century or two, outnumber the whites by many millions. In 
time, then, Europe will be overrun. Europeans who have not 
been exterminated will for the most part flee to America. Those 
who remain will be bred out, for the older race is always prepotent 
and dominant when it comes to a matter of breeding. The last 
stand of the whites will be made in the Americas, but it will be 
only a last stand, for the yellow races will then have them in 
the jaws of a vise. 

In the mean time the brown races, whose education in the arts 
of the whites is already under way, will begin in their turn to 
make history on a grander scale than they have yet attempted. 
For many years they have been moving into Africa and have 
proved themselves highly successful, not only in proselytizing the 
blacks, but in amalgamating with them. Unlike the whites who 
are willing to admit the blacks into heaven but not into their 
families, the browns have no repugnance to intermarriage, and 
in course of time a real fusion will take place. By the time this 
fusion is complete, the yellow races in Europe and the Americas 
will have gone through the same process as the whites, who will 
then be no longer in existence. Democracy, pacifism, and race 
suicide will have placed them in their turn at the mercy of the 
brown-black race, for even now the brown and the black races 
equal the yellows in number. The subjugation of the yellow 
race will then proceed in the same manner as the yellow race 
overcame the white. And these dark races have already arrived 
at a race consciousness and are forming world-wide leagues. So 
slow will the process be that the brown-black race, gradually 
changing both in color and other physical characteristics, will 
have time to adjust itself to northern climatic conditions, and 
the whole world will finally be of one race and one color. Then 
at length man’s obsession for unity will be satisfied, for differences 
in race, language, institutions and laws will no longer exist. 
Then and not till then can there be a universal brotherhood of 
man and a lasting peace. 
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THE HIGH COST OF LEISURE 
BY EARLEY VERNON WILCOX 


In a recent attempt to read a book on methods of measuring 
intelligence I came upon a set of recipes or directions for adjusting 
“‘the mental physics”, “‘the mental chemistry”’, machinery 
of thought”, and “‘the dynamics of mental process” in the case 
of a child “with a Binet IQ of 74 and a Block-Design IQ of 150”. 
At first I was uncertain whether the author’s scene was laid in a 
repair shop or a school room. Laboring under the handicap of 
certain old fashioned notions about the nature of education, I 
was unable instantly to dramatize an educational problem in word 
pictures borrowed from the realm of mechanical engineering. 
Being unprepared in technical engineering phraseology to pre- 
scribe appropriate treatment for the poor child, I could merely 
suggest that the teacher might have to use the crank in case the 
child were not provided with a self-starter. 

But I am wondering just what is expressed by such formulas as 
BIQ=74 and BDIQ=150? Is it the measure of the normality of 
the pupil’s sensory apparatus, or of his chance for becoming a 
United States Senator, or of his prospects as a plumber, or of his 
capacity in the use of logarithms, or of his temperamental quali- 
fications for parenthood and citizenship, or of his ethical code, or 
of his appreciation of the value and meaning of history, philoso- 
phy, art, music and literature? Can such formulas express the 
pupil’s capacity for a rational use of his leisure time as well as of 
his working hours? 

Unless your formula can measure the child’s aptitude in enter- 
taining himself and in using his leisure in a sensible manner, it 
fails miserably as an intelligence index, leaving us without clear 
indication whether the child will become an asset or a liability to 
the Nation. For, however important a steady job at a fair wage 
may be to the individual, what he does in his spare moments is 
of far more consequence to society. 

To what should we attribute this craze for reducing everything 
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to formulas, charts, graphs, curves, diagrams and statistical 
tables? Is not the great vogue of economics largely responsible 
for it? In my college days the sciences were beginning to en- 
croach upon the realm of literature and the humanities in the 
curriculum. The professor of zodlogy assured us that a correct 
knowledge of the homology of the second gill slit in a rat embryo 
was of much greater cultural value than the ability to conjugate 
Greek and Latin verbs, that it was of more practical value to 
know the number of segments in the thorax of a cockroach than 
the number of cantos in Dante’s Inferno, and that we might 
profitably substitute The Anatomy of Invertebrates for The Canter- 
bury Tales in our incidental reading. Then came the professor 
of economics with his bludgeon of normal curves, bristling with 
abscissas and ordinates, and widened the breach in the walls of 
the temple of education. He loudly proclaimed that nothing is 
really known until it is reduced to figures, charts and pie-graphs. 
And for two decades we have had to live, however unhappily, 
under the incubus of statistics. 

“T am sick of economics,” said an old classmate at a recent 
reunion. “‘Economics is the apotheosis of force, greed, volume, 
speed, selfishness, efficiency, quantity, noise, violence, arrogance 
and vulgarity. It arrays man against man, class against class, 
nation against nation. Knowledge has no significance in eco- 
nomics except as a weapon to beat an enemy or overcome a rival. 
To the economist literature may be worth considering in the 
course of an education if it can teach the student how to make 
two limousines grow where only one grew before. If history is 
able to suggest a way for us to get the better of our European 
competitors in securing South American trade, it may win a place 
in the curriculum. Even science is useful in so far as it helps us to 
become independent of German dye manufacturers, the French 
lace makers and the English woolen mills. A speaking ac- 
quaintance with Portuguese may help us in selling American 
merchandise to the Brazilians. And so on through the whole 
gamut of possible subjects for study the economist measures 
everything with the yardstick of immediate practical utility.” 

“But chemistry,” I interrupted, “might possess permanent edu- 
cational value in addition to waene us how to make gases to 
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poison Germans and mysterious pink soda water for ourselves. 
Conceivably a man might be a better citizen on account of his 
love of trees, as well as originate a new variety of apple. Zodlogy, 
rightly conceived, may reveal to us new beauties in the animal 
world as well as show us how to produce the 300-egg hen. And 
from geology we may learn something of the drama of Creation as 
well as how to locate an oil well.” 

“Yes, but the emphasis is on the wrong notes,” retorted my 
classmate. ‘The champions of economics are trying to dominate 
the whole educational programme. To them the only bright side 
of anything is its economic aspect. These blatant advocates of 
efficiency speak of students as ‘raw material’ which is subjected 
to a ‘processing’ operation in an ‘educational plant’ and finally 
turned out as a ‘finished product’. And graduates from such 
workshops are rated according to their output of product. The 
prize member of the class must outstrip all others in the quantity 
of his output. Life is portrayed to students merely as a rough- 
and-tumble contest for physical supremacy, with prizes graded 
by the volume of product. And on the banner which these young 
knights of efficiency unfurl is inscribed the slogan ‘produce more, 
faster, at a smaller cost and at a greater profit than the other 
fellow’. I refuse to admit that life consists wholly of speed, 
noise, volume and cheapness.” 

But does the recent noisy prominence of economics really mean 
that the essential cultural foundation of an adequate preparation 
for life is being crowded out of our school curricula and out of our 
home reading? 

In order to test this matter I secured a copy of a carefully 
considered list of one hundred names of the greatest figures in the 
fields of art, music, painting, poetry, fiction, philosophy, science, 
politics and other lines of human achievement from ancient to 
modern times. My next step was to show this list to a number 
of acquaintances, including fourteen well known scientific and 
economic experts in the Federal Departments in Washington, 
asking each man for a critical opinion on the worthiness of the one 
hundred names to be included in such a list of honor. The 
answers were more shocking than I had anticipated. The best 
informed of the fourteen experts had heard of only seventy-one 
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of these hundred famous names and one man had never heard of 
but twenty-five of the list. 

A few details of one of these cases may be interesting. A 
mature man between forty and fifty years of age, with a wife and 
growing family, a graduate of two colleges, with a record of 
special studies in three other institutions and widely known for 
his fifteen years or more of service in the scientific and economic 
investigations of a great Federal Department, informed me that he 
had never before heard of Aschylus, Bergson, Brahms, Bach, 
Beethoven, Dante, Ibsen, Ibanez, William James, Kant, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, MacDowell, Moliére, Nietzsche, Rousseau, 
Sophocles, Tagore, Yeates, Rodin, Matisse, Joseph Conrad and 
Amy Lowell. Continuing my chat with this expert, I learned 
incidentally that he had never read a page of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Goethe, Dumas, Cervantes, Stevenson, 
Washington Irving, or Poe, while philosophy was but a name and 
history a mere nebulous assumption that the world had probably 
enjoyed a past. 

Now, it would, of course, be unreasonable to require that a 
departmental expert in economics be prepared to discuss the 
relative merits of Beethoven and Wagner, in the peculiar jargon 
of the musical critic. But even this concession does not help me 
to understand how one can so carefully watch his step through 
the halls of five colleges, and down life’s course almost to the 
half-century mark, without stumbling upon Beethoven and 
Moliére. He should at least be able to say positively that 
Beethoven was not a peanut vender nor a movie impresario, and 
that Moliére was not the Frenchman who failed to take the heavy- 
weight championship away from Jack Dempsey. Moreover, I 
feel quite certain that to have failed to read any and all of the 
world’s masterpieces of literature is an intellectual calamity of 
which the asperity can hardly be softened by a study of Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, 
or even the latest statistical analysis of the fluctuations in the 
price of hogs. 

Indeed, I will go so far as to say that, in my opinion, there are 
things which are neither comparable nor interchangeable. For 
example, I cannot see how a study of curves of normal frequency 
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can be substituted for the reading of Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland. In what way can an acquaintance with the formulas 
for calculating probable error take the place of the pleasure 
derived from Gulliver’s Travels? How would one balance the law 
of diminishing returns against Sartor Resartus, or the foreign 
demand for bacon against Wagner’s Parsifal, or the latest theory 
of railroad rates against the canvas of Mona Lisa, or the basis of 
the three mile limit against Huckleberry Finn, or plasterers’ wages 
against Barrymore’s Hamlet, or the demand for chewing gum 
against Paradise Lost, or collective bargaining against Shelley’s 
To the Skylark, or even the Farm Bloc against MacDowell’s To a 
Wild Rose? To pretend that economics can take the place of 
literature in a college course smacks too much of the tactics of 


the garrulous salesman who tries to show us something “equally 


as good”’. 

But what have been the effects of this furore over economics 
and consequent neglect of literature? One need not look far to 
find them. The symptoms are painfully conspicuous. They 
indicate a diagnosis of intellectual pellagra or psychic malnutri- 
tion due to a one-sided diet of figures, curves, charts, tables, 
graphs, formulas, diagrams, norms, modes, means, averages and 
other parts of the skeleton without a sufficient proportion of the 
real meat of wisdom. Men who, like some of my economic ac- 
quaintances, grope their way across the stage of life from entrance 
to exit in a long night of color blindness to everything except 
economics, are missing a large part of the fun. 

Perhaps the worst of it all is that economics is concerned merely 
with the efficient employment of one’s working hours at his 
regular job, and provides no help in the pleasant and profitable 
use of leisure. The significance of this fact may be better appre- 
ciated if we remember that our annual expenditures for movies is 
one billion dollars, for feathers, furs, and chewing gum another 
billion, for candy and ice cream a third billion, for tobacco two 
more billions and for automobiles two and one-half billions. 
Most of this seven and one-half billions annual expenditure is 
used in buying amusement for our leisure time. We seem to be 
losing the art of entertaining ourselves, and must hire professional 
entertainers to keep us from suffering too much ennui and 
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peevishness during our idle hours. The fact that five million 
persons attend the movies daily indicates that too many of us do 
not know what to do with ourselves outside of the regular working 
hours. I have acquaintances who, like the spoiled infant that 
must be constantly tossed up and down or have something shaken 
before its eyes, are unhappy unless they are whirling around city 
blocks in a car, or watching pictures flash across the screen, or 
sipping fountain drinks in a drug store. Our devotion to eco- 
nomics has become a nation-wide dissipation, or rather a veritable 
debauch, in which we have forgotten how to amuse ourselves, and 
we must now pay the fiddler to make our leisure endurable. 

But seven and one-half billion dollars or even half that amount 
is a good round sum to pay for a year’s fun. And I have men- 
tioned only the big items of amusement expense, the billion 
dollar items. There remain the bridge parties, the fat subsidies 
to bootleggers, ladies’ evenings at the clubs, exposure to jazz 
music, endless dancing (particularly “anesthetic” dancing, as a 
friend of mine calls it), watching bulletin boards for racing results 
or baseball scores, and many other earnest efforts to prevent 
leisure from becoming boredom. It’s a big price we are paying 
for this amusement. I wonder if the results justify the price? 

Moreover, the problem of leisure is steadily becoming more 
serious. Apparently the ambition of all labor organizations is to 
reduce the hours of work to the economic minimum. I have 
listened to many heated arguments that two or at most four hours 
should be the limit of a standard day’s work. And recently 
scientists and economists, not to be outdone by the labor agita- 
tors, have been indulging in dreams of the time when all food will 
be produced by chemical synthesis, leaving the farmer nothing to 
do but pitch horse shoes and whittle sticks. 

Then too, we are told, manufacturing processes will be so 
refined and efficient that no one will have to work more than 
thirty minutes or an hour a day at most to produce all that human 
beings need to eat, wear, drink, smoke or otherwise consume. 
Evidently then the old song to the effect that “every day will be 
Sunday by-and-by” will come true. But what will the people 
do on an unending Sunday? Just try to picture the task of con- 
verting our 6,500,000 farms into polo grounds, golf courses and 
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aviation fields, and finding something for the idle farmer to do 
with his leisure. And what might become of the Farm Bloc and 
the surplus bugaboo? Plainly we should be confronted with an 
appalling situation. For if a correspondingly violent attack of 
efficiency should light upon Congress and the horde of Federal, 
State and municipal employees, thousands of them might be 
turned loose upon an innocent public, already suffering under a 
heavy burden of leisure time. 

But may there not be simpler, less expensive but equally 
enjoyable ways of using leisure, ways that make leisure a period 
to be eagerly awaited rather than a dreaded incubus? The first 
way that opens out to my vision is the pleasant pathway to good 
literature. Earth has yielded no gems and man has fashioned no 
other treasures comparable in value with great literature. No 
regal diadem equals the first folio of Shakespeare. Horace with a 
pardonable egotism was merely speaking the plain truth when he 
announced in the familiar triumphant Latin verses that in his 
odes he had builded a monument more lasting than brass and 
overtopping the Pyramids. Horace made the whole world 
richer for all time by a few strokes of his pen, a miracle which no 
economist has achieved. Faust, Hamlet, Ivanhoe, Don Quixote, 
Falstaff, Portia, Uncle Remus, Sam Weller, David Copperfield, 
Becky Sharp, Jean Valjean and the thousands of their comrades 
in the pages of literature stand ready to welcome all visitors to 
their realm, and to fill with joy, amusement, comfort and soothing 
satisfaction all the leisure time available for such visits. And 
all this feast is spread for the price of a street car fare to the 
public library. 

Why, then, is this supreme and inexhaustible source of pleasure 
so often overlooked in the frenzied search for entertainment to 
fill up spare time? Well, thereby hangs a tale. Our neglect of 
English in homes and schools is becoming a national scandal. 
We have created huge subsidies and endowments for the study 
of insect habits, fecundity in hogs, heredity in rats, the trend of 
prices, the eradication of barberries, methods of canning peaches, 
pruning grape vines, manufacturing nitrates, controlling the 
feeble minded, raising blue foxes, broadcasting news of market 
doings, in fact every subject that human beings could study, 
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except English and literature. Isn’t it about time that as a 
Nation we began to give encouragement to the universal and 
systematic study and enjoyment of the medium through which all 
our joys, griefs and other experiences must find expression? To 
college trustees, who for the most part are of the boiler factory, 
captain-of-industry type, English literature is the least important 
thing about a college. ‘What we want in our students is more 
pep, more of the go-get-’em and do-it-first spirit,” is their motto. 

You may remember that on his gloomy journey with Virgil 
through the Inferno, Dante came upon one of his former teachers 
away down in the seventh circle of hell. Perhaps Andrew D. 
White of the Yale class of ’53 had a similar purpose in mind when 
he said: “At Yale in my day there was never even a single 
lecture on any subject in literature. In the English literature and 
language every man was left to his own devices.” Is English 
becoming a dead language like Latin and Greek, except for 
telegrams, baseball news and movie legends? The youth still 
need some training for citizenship as well as for plumbing, plaster- 
ing, pork packing and prune production. A mastery of English 
provides another needful ingredient of life. But on this point 
parents, school trustees and teachers seem to need an awakening. 
Too often the trustees’ exhortation to the teacher is: “Cut from 
the curriculum, so far as feasible, all useless frills such as English, 
literature, history and similar stuff, and bend every effort with all 
possible speed to transform the raw material which comes under 
your care into efficient taxi drivers, wireless operators, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, barbers, cooks, manicurists, and other 
useful members of society.” 

And many teachers, cowed and discouraged by such bullying 
tactics, are being driven perilously near the limbo where Dante 
found his old preceptor. Only a few days ago, in an article by a 
teacher of English on English courses in schools, I read the amaz- 
ing statement that Homer, Plato, Horace, Chaucer, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Cooper, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, and Lowell have no more value or relation to 
the modern world than the footprints of a Dinosaur in the mud of 
the lower Cretaceous Age. I wonder what this man does with 
his leisure hours, and, more particularly, how he contrives to 
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avoid meeting at every turn of the road and in every corner of his 
study these same immortal spirits that he so unceremoniously 
exorcises from the class room? Fortunately most of our teachers 
of English literature have kept the faith. In my travels through 
all of our forty-eight States during the past four years I have 
embraced such opportunities as presented themselves to inquire of 
literature teachers how they were getting on. Naturally many 
are somewhat discouraged, working in an unfriendly atmosphere. 
It hurts a bit to see emphasis placed on almost all subjects except 
literature. In literature virtue is its own reward, particularly in 
the State colleges and universities. The honor man in the swine 
husbandry course gets a substantial prize as the best hog critic. 
But literature is an unnecessary frill, a useless habit which one 
must acquire at his own risk. 

Moreover, I listened with much interest to remarks about 
efforts in various institutions to teach “business English”, 
“agricultural English”, and “scientific English”. Why not add 
courses in cowboy English, baseball English, negro English, New 
York English, and pidgin English? I find it hard to understand 
how a reputable institution can be misled into the adoption of 
such a worthless remedy for a fundamental defect. Business 
English and scientific English are not English, but mere special 
jargons. There is only one kind of English and that’s plain, 
unqualified English, spoken in one form or another by nearly 
five hundred million people in various parts of the globe, a lan- 
guage in which you may speak to the American business man, 
farmer, scientist or economist with confident expectation of being 
understood. But English is not a mere phase of botany or book- 
keeping or stock judging. Nor should it be taught by the 
zoblogist, the accountant, or the veterinarian. Since I have dog- 
matically asserted that there is but one English language, I may 
as well go further and say that there is only one way to teach 
English, and that is as a cultural art subject in the hands of men 
who know and love good literature. 

Inthe meantime, our educational programme is failing to prepare 
the youth for a rational use of leisure. Social and political ills are 
not cured by studying the economics of engineering, agriculture, 
railroads and commerce. Machine efficiency, industrialism, com- 
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mercialism, speed mania and the rage for material progress or 
supremacy are the chief causes of social unrest. And more mere 
mechanical efficiency and material prosperity will entail still 
more unrest. Economics boasts its ability to analyze and solve 
all the ills of industrial relationships. But I have searched 
economics in vain for a remedy applicable to our educational 
muddle. On the other hand, I have merely to consult my copy 
of The Hunting of the Snark to find a suggestive formula. There 
I learn, apropos of serving up a jubjub bird, the paramount 
importance of 

Still keeping one principal object in view, 

To preserve its symmetrical shape. 
That expresses our whole duty to the school curriculum—to 
restore and preserve its symmetrical shape by placing the right 
emphasis on literature as the best and simplest means of preparing 
every boy and girl for the efficient employment of working hours 
and the wise and profitable use of leisure. 

Seven great endowments—the Peabody Education Fund of 
$3,000,000, the John F. Slater Fund of $1,000,000, the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington with $22,000,000, the General Educa- 
tion Board with $53,000,000, the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching with $15,000,000, the Russell Sage 
Foundation of $10,000,000, and the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation 
of $1,000,000—have been established to educate former slaves, to 
encourage the study of farming, science, economics, and living 
conditions and to provide pensions for teachers. And the Gov- 
ernment has contributed its millions for the same purposes. We 
have millions of federal funds for the study of coyotes, chinch 
bugs, flax, rubber and hog cholera, but not a cent for literature. 

And the problem of the wise use of leisure is still screaming for 
help. Many of the machine jobs can be learned in three weeks’ 
time. In fact the majority of youths who enter the trades 
receive big wages after a month’s apprenticeship. Thus they are 
provided with a generous living. But what will they do with 
their leisure? Machine education cannot replace the thoughtful, 
constructive use of leisure. Education should develop the ability 
to use spare time profitably to oneself and to society. Does our 
present school programme strengthen that capacity? Ask the 
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5,000,000 who daily visit the movies. It might be well for educa- 
tors and school boards to apply to their own work Hamlet’s 
instructions to the players on the art of acting: “‘O, reform it 
altogether.” For in these roaring times of industrial efficiency 
working hours make up but a small part of the day. And the idle 
hour programme is a far more important matter. 

The upshot of the whole matter seems to be, then, that we need 
more literature in the schools and less talk about literature, and 
that there is room for a keener appreciation of literature in the 
home circle from grandfather down to the four-year-olds. In no 
other way can the recreation hour, the idle moment, the vacation 
time or the leisure period be so easily filled with pleasure and 
profit. By a strange irony of fate the biggest present-day eco- 
nomic problem is one with which economics cannot deal, viz: the 
right use of the increasing periods of leisure time, brought about 
by modern industrialism. We make generous financial allot- 
ments for education, spending in fact almost half as much for 
that purpose as for cigarettes. But our standard system of 
education helps prepare us for only the few working hours and 
leaves us to our own devices the rest of the time. 

An educational system which prepared pupils only for the wise 
use of their leisure hours would be no less symmetrical, and, 
incidentally, would give a larger return for the expenditure of 
time and energy. But no one wants it to be all literary. We 
still remember the admonition of Lewis Carroll: “To preserve its 
symmetrical shape.’ Neither does it need to be all forge work 
and cabinet making. Some teachers are trying to assume 
unnecessary responsibilities. School teachers cannot possibly 
instruct all their pupils in all the mechanical arts, sciences, 
professions and trades. The Creator, with more modesty, left 
something for the individual to learn in his own development and 
experience. But the teacher may inspire the pupil with a love of 
good literature. If he succeeds in so doing, the pupil in his later 
life will rise up and call him blessed. Is it too much to ex- 
pect of the schools that they may make a more determined 
effort to prepare the student for the business of life as a whole 
and not merely for the hours he is to spend in the shop or office? 
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A DRAMATIST OF NEW BORN IRELAND 
BY P. S. O'HEGARTY 


In literature and drama, English people have always been 
peculiarly susceptible to newness, strangeness, picturesqueness, 
and apt to fancy they are encountering genius when they are only 
experiencing astonishment. The classic example of this is 
Synge’s Playboy, the wild, riotous extravagance of which so car- 
ried English critics away that they hailed it as genius, ignoring 
the fact that they had already seen, with cold eyes, Synge’s two 
masterpieces, Riders to the Sea and The Well of the Saints. Much 
the same thing has happened, in a minor degree, to other Irish 
writers and dramatists who brought to the English mind some- 
thing fresh and, so to put it, queer, something enshrining an 
attitude of mind completely un-English, or giving glimpses of a 
civilization which they would feel as “quaint”. On the other 
hand, we in Ireland have suffered from the opposite fault, in that 
we have been suspicious of any impulse to hail anybody as a 
genius. We throw brickbats readily, and compliments with 
difficulty, and I am not sure that it is not, when all is said, better 
for men of talent or genius to get more than a fair share of brick- 
bats at first—we invariably recall them eventually—than to get 
more than a fair share of compliments. To that general rule, 
Sean O’Casey is an exception, and he is in other respects a suffi- 
cient phenomenon in Irish drama to merit consideration. 
Dramatic art is now a vastly different thing from what it was 
thirty years ago. Then it was lifeless, bloodless, and formalistic, 
obsessed with the idea that there were certain rigid rules of con- 
struction, of treatment, of subject, which it must follow. There 
was Ibsen, of course, who seemed to be new and very revolution- 
ary, but whose method was the traditional method, and whose 
real influence on the drama was slight. He brought ideas and 
realism into it, but he did not change its form or widen it, and had 
it not been for other influences he might well have passed and 
left it intrinsically the same, except for a little better construction, 
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since the old methods could never have come back after so mas- 
terful a construction as Rosmersholm. But the men who liber- 
ated drama were really Wilde and Shaw, Irishmen both; liberated 
it from the idea that there was something fixed and immutable in 
its form, something limited in its choice of subjects. Wilde’s 
influence was not apparent then, and is not now, because the 
tragedy which ended his career drove his plays off the stage until 
after Shaw had taken up the work where he stopped. But al- 
though his first plays conform to the mould of his time, they are 
restive under it, and he was feeling his way toward the play of 
ideas, the play wherein ideas and nothing else really mattered, 
the sort of play so brilliantly done afterward by Shaw. In The 
Importance of Being Earnest, his last play, the characters and 
situations are of relatively little importance; what matters are the 
ideas, the wit, the brilliancy. The play is compounded of and 
for these. In short, the critics would have been telling him in a 
little while, as they told Shaw later, that his plays were not plays. 
Shaw, as we know, retaliated by calling his next play “‘a discus- 
sion”, and liberated drama. He widened its bounds and enlarged 
its horizon. He established the proposition that a play need not 
necessarily be, in the old rigid sense, a play, so long as it gets over 
the footlights. It can be a discussion, a tract, a morality, any- 
thing; it can just tell a story. A propagandist play may not be 
as good a play, artistically speaking, as an art-for-art’s-sake play, 
but that fact will be to some measure independent of its subject. 
It will be conditioned by its plot, its characters—in fact, by 
the same things which determine the value of any other play. 
Sean O’Casey, in his plays, is dealing not so much with men and 
women as with his epoch. His characters are there only to il- 
lustrate the life he knows and the forces that environ that life. 
He is propagandist in two senses; in that his characters are sub- 
ordinated to his thesis, and in that his thesis itself is a partisan 
one. His whole soul feels violently, a soul in eruption, and so his 
characters are spiritually, and often physically, violent and 
eruptive. He has been known for a great many years as a man 
in the Irish Movement, to use a vague but well understood term; 
but as a dramatist he came only after Ireland had known three 
terrible and changing things—the Insurrection of 1916, the 
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Black-and-Tan War, and the Civil War. And he attempts to 
show the reactions which these three things had upon the common 
people of the City of Dublin, the heart and centre of the whole 
business. 

Mr. O’Casey’s first play, The Shadow of a Gunman, deals with 
the Black-and-Tan War, or War of Independence. It deals with 
it, not as it was seen and felt by those who were taking part in it, 
but as it appeared to those who most suffered from it, that is to 
say, the mass of the common people. The play has practically 
no plot, and its characters are puppets—the only character that 
one really remembers afterward is the realistic Black-and-Tan, 
who is on the stage only about ten minutes. But it puts on the 
boards Dublin people to the life, and Dublin conversation, and 
Dublin tenements in actuality. It shows the other side of the 
heroic medal which to many is the whole of the war; and it does it 
all with a naturalness, a humor and a bite which have proved 
quite irresistible. The keynote of the play will be found in this 


bit of dialogue:— 


Srumas.—How peaceful the heavens look now with the moon in the middle; 
you’d never think there were men prowlin’ about tryin’ to shoot each other. 
I don’t know how a man who has shot anyone can sleep in peace at night. 

Davoren.—There’s plenty of men can’t sleep in peace at night now unless 
they know that they have shot somebody. 

Seumas.—I wish to God it was all over. The country is gone mad. In- 
stead of counting their beads now they’re countin’ bullets; their Hail Marys 
and Paternosters are burstin’ bombs—burstin’ bombs, an’ the rattle of machine 
guns; petrol is their Holy Water; their Mass is a burnin’ buildin’; their De 
Profundis is The Soldiers’ Song, an’ their creed is, I believe in the gun almighty, 
maker of heaven an’ earth—an’ it’s all for “the glory o’ God and the honor o’” 
Ireland”. 

DavorEn.—I remember the time when you yourself believed in nothing but 
the gun. 

Srumas.—Ay, when there wasn’t a gun in the country; I’ve a different 
opinion now when there’s nothin’ but guns in the country .. . It’s the 
civilians that suffer; when there’s an ambush they don’t know where to run. 
Shot in the back to save the British Empire, an’ shot in the breast to save 
the soul of Ireland. 


The characters are all voices, and nothing more than voices. 
But they give, in ensemble, an authentic social and historical 
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background to the time, and lay bare what was happening, and 
what was being thought, behind the ambushing and the shooting. 
Ireland, in the years of that war, began to see the other side of 
heroism, began to see the excesses of a popularization of force. 
And this play, dealing wholly with the common people, and in 
their familiar vocabulary, came right out of the midst of them and 
put them on the stage as they were and as they thought. That 
was why it at once achieved popularity. 

Mr. O’Casey’s second play, Juno and the Paycock, is also a docu- 
ment of his epoch. It deals with the Civil War, but whereas the 
Black-and-Tan War was the whole of The Gunman, the Civil 
War is not nearly the whole of Juno. The main interest in Juno 
is in the characters; in Juno, her husband, and the wastrel Joxer. 
Yet the atmosphere of the Civil War is worked in so cleverly with 
the characters that they fit in, and do not spoil each other, which 
is also perfectly true of the actual time. Nobody could get away 
from the Black-and-Tan War, even in thought, but the people at 
large took no real interest in the Civil War. It was there and 
they could not stop it, but they detested it and were reaching 
out to other interests. The bite of the earlier play has been 
softened, and instead of the hard, riotous, political bombs we get 
this: 

Mother o’ God, Mother o’ God, have pity on us all! Blessed Virgin, where 


were you when me darlin’ son was riddled with bullets, when me darlin’ son was 
riddled with bullets? Sacred Heart o’ Jesus, take away our hearts o’ stone, 


and give us hearts o’ flesh! Take away this murdherin’ hate, an’ give us 


Thine own eternal love! 


That may read crudely. It is crude. But in the play it is 
noble and pitiful and right, and it says justly and accurately what 
ought to be said about the thing with which it deals, and what 
many people were saying at the time. 

But the triumph of the play is in the three characters I have 
mentioned; the idle, drunken father, the heroic mother, and the 
wastrel hanger-on and boon companion. Juno is a real tragic 
figure, not of ignoble but of high and ennobling import. She is 
true metal, true mother and true woman, and true to actual life, 
from the first to the last line. The others are true also, the 
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drunken but not evil father, the drunken but not evil hanger-on. 
They are recognizable and true types. The two wastrels, one 

feels, cannot help being wastrels. It was in their blood, or in 

their circumstances. There they are. But you cannot hate 

them, or feel disgust at them, any more than Juno can. They 

have no special virtues but also no ugly vices, and when they are 

drunk they are maudlin perhaps but not brutal or vicious. Juno 

is the high test of the play, and stands it triumphantly. She is 

there to do her daily work, her daily round, for husband and 
children, however unworthy they may be, and she does it, un- 
changed by good or by ill fortune. Fate deals its heaviest blows 
at her, but she meets everything with courage and fortitude, and 
at the end is nobly undismayed. 

There are, of course, minor characters, also true and illuminat- 
ing in their way; and there is one bad blunder in the play. The 
whole episode of the betrayal of the daughter, and especially the 
portrayal of the seducer, is unreal and false. If it were not for 
that it would be a perfect tragedy, but it carries even that. 

The third of Mr. O’Casey’s plays, The Plough and the Stars, is 
the earliest in point of time. It deals with the Insurrection of 
1916, and attempts to show that episode against the background 
of the Ireland of its time. There is a better attempt at character- 
ization than in The Gunman, and there is one perfect comedy 
character, Fluther Good, worthy to be put with Captain Boyle 
and Joxer or Juno; but the characters on the whole are unimpor- 
tant and the play depends upon its subject. It is an unequal play. 
The first act is bad; the second act, taken by itself, is the most 
brilliant and most moving thing Mr. O’Casey has written; while 
the third and fourth acts, while in full keeping with Mr. O’Casey’s 
thesis, are not a true picture. They contain truth. It is a fact 
that there were drunkenness and looting among some of the Dub- 
lin poor in Easter week, but it is an untrue picture which gives 
nothing else but that. And I think the réle assigned to Mrs. 
Clitheroe, that of holding back her man, is quite untrue. The 
end of the fourth act does perfectly give you Ireland immediately 
after the Rising; but io the extent that the third and fourth acts 
do not do justice to the Rising itself, the play is an untrue, or 
rather an incomplete, picture. But the matchless second act! 
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When the play was produced, a small minority of people ob- 
jected to the second act, and created a disturbance, which, was 
not repeated and did not interfere with the performance. I can 
only surmise that their minds were quite blinded to beauty. 
The second act is in a public-house, with the glasses and bottles, 
the barman, the drinkers, and the prostitute—this latter a gem of 
observation, marvellously acted. The conversation, the argu- 
ments, are those of Dublin of the time, petty, squalid, not en- 
nobling. Into the bar come two men, an Irish Volunteer and a 
member of the Irish Citizen Army, carrying flags. They come 
from a meeting outside. They are worked up, enthusiastic. 
Their talk is of fighting for Ireland, dying for Ireland. There is 
the background, an actual, true, artistic presentation of the 
background which was Ireland on Easter Monday of 1916. 
Across that whole scene comes in flashes, a sentence now and a 
sentence again, a voice from outside, the voice of the orator at a 
meeting, and the words are the words of Pearse in that most un- 
forgettable and most classic utterance of his, that speech at the 
grave of O’Donovan Rossa which is one of the great Irish national 
orations. It cuts like a trumpet call, like the sword of the Lord, 
like a gleam of beauty, right across the squalidity, the maudlin- 
ism, the spinelessness, which was Ireland at the time; just as the 
Rising itself came, suddenly and like a sign from Heaven. Itisa 
true act, a perfectly beautiful act, true humanly and true histori- 
cally, and to it I take off my hat. 

Mr. O’Casey has written also a couple of one-act plays, but 
they are of no importance, and the three plays I have dealt with 
form, so far, his output. They will be found, I think, to consti- 
tute the first phase of his development. He has dealt with his 
epoch, and in the future he will have to find other subjects. I 
have no doubt he will find them, for clearly he has the root of the 
matter in him. But, even if he never wrote another line, he has 
contributed nobly to the Irish Theatre and to drama, more 
weightily perhaps than any other of the younger dramatists. 

To the Irish dramatic movement itself he brought the people. 
He came from the people and he brought the people. In all the 
thirty years of its existence, and for all its fine and individual 
work, the audience of the Abbey Theatre was mainly an eclectic 
audience, a select audience. It was composed of people who 
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wanted to see plays about Ireland. Mr. O’Casey brought in the 
people who wanted to see plays, who were in the habit of going 
for that purpose to what is miscalled the commercial theatre, and 
who did not particularly want Irish plays. They came for The 
Gunman, to see the life they led and hear the things they thought, 
but having come they remained, remained for Mr. Robinson’s 
Big House and White Blackbird, for Pirandello, for Mr. Yeats’s 
moving version of @dipus. The old habitués, who spoke with 
scorn about the new Abbey audience laughing at the wrong things 
and generally disgracing itself from an eclectic standpoint, forgot 
that the new audience was the people, and that it is more impor- 
tant to have the people than to have a merely select audience. 
Moreover, not alone have the people discovered the Abbey, but 
they have learned to appreciate the Abbey, the plays, and the 
acting. The tremendous tragedy of @dipus was played recently 
to full and appreciative audiences, who were held from the first 
word to the last by the vital mould and mood of the play and the 
magnificence of the acting. 

In another sense also Mr. O’Casey is significant in the evolution 
of the Irish dramatic movement. He breaks the long line of 
peasant dramatists and peasant plays. He is the first modern 
Irish dramatist to come out of brick and mortar and write about 
brick and mortar. All the others have come from farms or from 
small towns and villages, and they have written about town life, 
when they did write about it, at second hand. The contrast 
between that sort of writing and the writing of the man who knows, 
as exemplified in Mr. O’Casey, is very remarkable. Mr. O’Casey 
not only knows the life and the people, but he is one of them, still 
one of them, and he writes out of a passionate need to express 
certain things, and not from a desire to find good copy. Other 
writers will show you slum life as a thing of gloom and horror, but 
that is only the writing of a District Visitor with an obsession in 
favor of believing the worst of everybody. Mr. O’Casey never 
leaves out the humanity, good feeling, and humor that make life 
worth living even in the slums. 

His future is an unknown quantity. But on his three plays his 
place in Irish drama and Irish history is secure. These are 
chronicle plays, which set down his epoch and show how it met its 
three upheavals, plays of the utmost importance historically and 
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socially. They show plebs articulate in time of revolution—and 
what would we not give to get that for every upheaval, national 
oruniversal? The politicians have been very vocal as expounders 
of the people’s thoughts, but here is something right out of the 
people, a self revealing of their thought and life and attitude. I 
venture to think that, in years to come, when these times are 
being written on, people will turn rather to these plays, and plays 
like Mr. George Shiels’s The Retrievers (an illuminating play on 
rural conditions in time of disorder), rather than to the ponderous 
historian who counts nothing but what he calls facts. 

Mr. O’Casey, at any rate, must goon. He has a rich and vir- 
gin field, and he has courage, pity, good observation, and a 
kindly feeling for illusions. The danger before him is that he 
might become “literary”. There is visible in The Plough and the 
Stars a dangerous tendency to manufacture a sort of slum Kil- 
tartan, and in some interviews which he is alleged to have given 
among the English he is said to have talked about “the mission 
of the artist”. Well, that, to him, is only jargon which he does 
not understand and which he should not use. Let him never 
bother his head about phrases of this sort, but write, and go on 
writing. He is not an artist, but a propagandist, a man within 
his brain a queer jumble of half forgotten, half repudiated, but 
still remembered, rags of various political and social formulas, all 
of which have been thrown overboard by his sincere and passion- 
ate feeling for the common people, the plebs, their fine people and 
their drunkards and their wastrels, their humor and their res- 
ignation, and by his sense of the futility of mere political or social 
upheaval. They are his people, all of them, and he does not know 
yet what he can do with them. He can only wait, and go on 
writing when the surge is on him. He is a young man, and as 
yet an unspoiled one. There is no reason why he should not go 
on, and give us in the end, judging by his beginning, a very con- 
siderable addition to the world’s dramatic literature. But if he 
is to do that he must cut loose from London and go back where he 
belongs. The cosmopolitan Irishman often makes literature in 
England and in America. But not the Irishman of his sort. 
Ireland is not alone his mother, but his life, and his future depends 
upon his maintaining due contact with her. 
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NOTES ON SOME RECENT BOOKS 
BY ELISABETH BROWN CUTTING 


BIOGRAPHICAL RE-ESTIMATES 


James Bryce. By H. A. L. Fisher. Two Volumes. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Grorce Exior anp Her Times. By Elizabeth S. Haldane. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 

AntHony Trouuope. By Michael Sadleir. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“In the present day, no one can take up any book intended for 
general circulation without clearly seeing that the writer sup- 
poses most of his readers will be ladies or young men; and that 
in proportion to his judgment he is attending to their taste.” 
True indeed; and where more truly than in the welter of biog- 
raphies and biographical fiction which the mode of the recent 
past and immediate present has called forth in such large quan- 
tities? “The Rewrite School of Biography,” Mr. John Carter 
aptly calls it, with its hastily assembled facts, and intelligentsia 
diction, and so little regard for the intimate interrelations 
between the subject of a biography and his period. The “pres- 
ent day” referred to, however, is not as of 1927, but of the year 
of grace 1856, and Walter Bagehot, the eminent English political 
economist, is writing in The National Review on Edward Gibbon, 
and contrasting the literature of Gibbon’s period with that of his, 
as one “in which authors had ceased to write for students, and 
had not yet begun to write for women”. 

But what seemed to Bagehot a critical defect in the writing of 
his day, seventy years ago, may be stressed as sound criticism 
for some of the writing of ours, and one hopes if this biographical 
vogue is to stay with us there may be more of the masculine 
tone, to use another Bagehot phrase, and less prettifying of , 
the writing of biography. There are, however, some notable 
exceptions, in the field of biography, to this feminine and adoles- 
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cent school. A virile piece of work beyond question is that of 
the Warden of New College in his James Bryce. Although 
scarcely to be classed as a great biography, an estimate doubtless 
that Mr. Fisher would be the first to disclaim, it is a staunch 
and scholarly piece of writing. Mr. Fisher has restricted his 
narrative, notably in recording some of Bryce’s twenty-six years 
Parliamentary experiences, and in omitting accounts of some of 
his multitudinous activities. But his aim was to give the per- 
sonality of the man, and in that he has met with a real success, 
and also to underscore Lord Bryce’s interest in the furthering of 
Anglo-American relations. 

Competing for a scholarship at Trinity, Oxford, in the spring 
of 1857, this young Scottish Presbyterian faced the challenge of 
signing the Thirty-Nine Articles as well as being expected to 
attend chapel. A profound conviction that to sign the Articles 
would be “treason to the faith of his ancestors” led him to refuse 
to do so, even at the cost of relinquishing his scholarship. 
Ultimately he was admitted, receiving a B.A., and later a 
D.C.L., but the M.A. degree, which could only be conferred if 
the candidate had signed the Thirty-Nine Articles, was never 
given. He won many academic honors while at Oxford. Gold- 
win Smith and Dean Stanley were the outstanding professors to 
him, and much of his interest in History was furthered by them. 
In the spring of 1862 he was elected to a Fellowship at Oriel, and 
in that same year won the Arnold Prize with the now famous 
essay, later expanded into a small book, The Holy Roman Em- 
pire, of which Freeman wrote: “Mr. Bryce’s essay may seem 
ephemeral in form, but it is not ephemeral in substance. He has 
in truth by a single youthful effort placed himself on a level with 
men who have given their lives to historical study.” And a 
young historian had thus come among the scholars of Oxford. 

Bryce was connected with the movement for women to have a 
university training, and supported the effort throughout his life, 
while at the same time remaining a confirmed anti-suffragist. 
He aided in the founding of Girton College; was, in fact, “an 
original member” of the college to which George Eliot contrib- 
uted one hundred pounds as “from the author of Adam Bede”. 
His connection with educational problems began with his ap- 
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pointment on a Royal Commission to examine into secondary 
education in all its ramifications. In this as in all matters relat- 
ing to education Mr. Fisher finds the interest of a fellow special- 
ist, and therefore the biography is rather over-weighted on this 
subject. 

Inevitably, beginning with Mr. Fisher himself, must Lord 
Bryce be likened to Herodotus, for travel and history, combined 
as only the trained student can make them, were as vital to the 
one man as to the other. And they visited and commented on 
the same places. “‘Even down to my time” was as easily the 
phrase of the Greek as of the Briton. So we have annals of 
visits in Transylvania, Ireland, Spain and Portugal, the Caucasus, 
Tiflis, Erivan, with the climbing of Ararat, then back through 
Constantinople, where the Near East question was rushing to one 
of its periodic heads. Gladstone came back into office and Bryce 
made his entry into Parliament. Notwithstanding his twenty- 
six years there, he was not regarded as a success. Undoubtedly 
he was too academic for his fellow Commoners; his digressions, 
based on his stupendous knowledge, could lead him far afield; 
and he was not a debater. In 1886 Mr. Gladstone invited him 
to become an Under Secretary of State, so thus he became a 
Minister of the Crown, although for barely six months’ duration 
through the defeat of the Liberal Party on the Irish Question. 
But this overthrow, brought about by the Home Rule Bill, 
secured to Bryce the nominal leisure which advanced the work 
on The American Commonwealth, that breviary for all students 
in these United States. His Ambassadorship to the United 
States, a mission he filled with affectionate success to the minds of 
Americans, his work on the Committee of War Outrages, and 
later for the League of Nations, are recently familiar. A fre- 
quent criticism of the biography is that the letters selected are 
too similar, and from the same sources, mostly American. Per- 
haps another volume is in contemplation, which would include 
those from Englishmen among his intimates. 

When George Eliot’s Life by her husband, J. W. Cross, appeared 
in 1885, the critics found in it a new plan of biography. Henry 
James said it was a plan “without precedent . . . of conjoining 
in the same text selected morsels of letters and journals, so as to 
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form a continuous and multifarious falk, on the writer’s part, 
punctuated only by marginal names and dates,” and “‘that the 
form Mr. Cross has chosen or invented becomes in the application, 
highly agreeable.” John Morley, recalling that George Eliot 
herself condemned the practice of literary biography, although 
admitting that “autobiography, at least saves a man or a woman 
that the world is curious about from the publication of a string 
of mistakes called ‘Memoirs’”’, applauds the work of Cross, 
saying: “He found no autobiography nor fragment of one, but 
he has skillfully shaped a kind of autobiography by a plan which, 
so far as we know, he is justified in calling new.” And from 
across the Channel, the eminent French critic, Edmond Scherer, 
commented on the newness of the plan, notably in that the letters 
are never given entire, and that he (Cross) “has not let slip 
any of those involuntary revelations, of those blessed indiscre- 
tions, which rejoice the reader and edify the psychologist”’! 
Now again, after forty or more years, we have this volume of 
George Eliot and Her Times, by Miss Haldane, sister of Lord 
Haldane, who has done her work competently and compactly, 
one might almost say as a revaluation of the critical estimate of 
this engrossing Victorian figure, who Lord Acton said was “the 
most considerable literary personality that had appeared since 
the death of Goethe”. And perhaps the most important 
part the book will serve is that it starts anew discussion of this 
personality, outstanding even in an age of literary giants. 
George Eliot was a master in the interpretation of the lives of 
the common people. Here her best realism is to be found. In 
religion she would be called, Miss Haldane thinks, a Modernist; 
but in the days when science and religion were really in violent 
antagonism, her calm, secured by a deep sense of the rights of 
the mind, gave her poise in the conflict. Her humility in regard 
to her own work, her love of children, of whom she invariably 
wrote with more spontaneity than of other people, with none of 
the inhibitions modernity would think it had to demand of a 
_ childless woman, came perhaps from her renunciation of the 
creed of her forefathers, and her belief that all that life itself 
could mean dwelt in the heart of man. Yet the Tales of Clerical 


Life are “reckoned as amongst [her] best writing.” 
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The realism of her art tested by modern standards will invite 
consideration. But there is scarcely likely to be a return of the 
hot discussion of the ’nineties, as to how much of Maggie Tulliver 
is George Eliot, how truly was Romola a Florentine type, or as to 
the brittle quality of Rosamond Vincy, or the priggishness of 
Daniel Deronda. 

Will the volume result in creating an urge to reread the 
novels, to make a study anew to see if George Eliot’s art may be 
compatible with the “twentieth century problem”? On the 
whole we think not. George Eliot’s life will stand apart always, 
always engage profound interest, as a study of a human soul, and 
as a brilliant contribution to an amazingly brilliant group. But 
the novels will not appeal to modern youth, perhaps in part 
because they will be academic requirements, and in part because 
the type is notably that for the middle-aged. The whole content 
is based on the reflection of maturity. There was, too, a restricted 
emotional range. 

So she will remain, great in her own greatness with its limi- 
tations, but a compelling study; and the middle-aged and 
academic may reread the novels and will always find interest in 
her life, partly, as Miss Haldane says, because a study of her life 
typifies the struggles and aspirations of a very distinguished 
woman, partly because it typifies the struggles and aspirations 
of a generation. 

Another student of clerical life was at work at this same time, 
who permitted himself, however, enchanting digressions in the 
hunting field as well as into the business world, and who set 
himself to a daily task of writing his novels with the same zeal, 
and practically on schedule, as he hunted three times a week and 
served Her Majesty’s Government daily in the Post Office 
Department. Anthony Trollope outlived George Eliot by two 
years, but their friendship was a very real one. On one occasion 
when he was dining with her and the subject turned upon the 
modes of writing, and he told of his habit of writing even in winter 
“from half-past five till the breakfast gong”, George Eliot 
groaned and said, “There are days together when I cannot write 
a line.” “Oh, well,” replied Trollope, “with imaginative work 
like yours that is quite natural; but with my mechanical stuff 
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it’s a sheer matter of industry.” Industry played a large part, 
as the formidable list of his writings testifies, but it was not the 
whole, and his work was wide of the way of being ‘‘mechanical 
stuff’; evincing imaginative force, a zest for living, all the more 
remarkable when one recalls the early struggles the Autobiog- 
raphy reveal. His ability to overcome obstacles was undoubtedly 
derived from the mother, Frances, whose own domestic manners 
seem to have been scarcely more alluring than those she found 
and reported on her visits to America. 

How much of importance his mother was in the Trollope 
family, however, may be judged by the space given to her and 
her inveterate travelling, by Mr. Sadleir in his new and admirable 
biography of Anthony Trollope. Here we find some fresh material 
relating to this other notable Victorian figure and the familiar 
and always delightful things for the Trollopians assembled and 
arranged in a way to provoke reading. In our day of exploiting 
the bourgeois, it is arresting to read Oliver Elton’s saying that 
“George Eliot is apt to be hard on the upper bourgeois, and 
Trollope’s light, unassuming way is really sounder than hers”. 
Trollope’s realism, on the other hand, made his pictures of social 
matters simply variants of the commonplace every day concerns, 
and he was not reclaiming a world, nor philosophizing about it, 
whether he viewed it from a Cathedral close or the Essex Downs, 
or the murk of London, but he was telling a story because he had 
a story to tell, which, as he said, was the novelist’s business. 
But as Mr. Sadleir remarks of the novels, “their monotony is 
the monotony of ordinary existence”, and they “violate the 
modish canons of good fiction, as constantly and as shamelessly 
as does life itself”’. 

Again the question, as in the case of George Eliot, presents 
itself: Are not all Trollopians middle-aged? Will the younger 
generation read the novels? We rather think they will. And 
perhaps a subtle reason may lie in the fact that there is such a 
word as “Trollopians”! Mr. Sadleir’s opening chapter on “‘The 
Voice of An Epoch”’ is an admirable restatement of Mid-Victorian 
England in terms of the twentieth century problem, and Mr. A. 
Edward Newton’s Introduction indicates our indebtedness to 


him for this new Life. 
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SOME NOVELS IN BRIEF 
Tue Otp Countess. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Boston and New York: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Suute Acra. By Kathleen Coyle. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Fortunn’s Maacor. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. New York: 
The Viking Press. 


To tHE LicutHouse. By Virginia Woolf. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 


Edmond Scherer, to whom I have referred elsewhere, had this 
to say about women writing novels: “‘ Women may write novels— 
novels better than those of men, but not the same. Genius in 
their hands meets with, ‘Thus far and no farther’.” And 
Elizabeth Drew in The Modern Novel, says: “The creative genius 
of woman remains narrower than that of man, even in the novel. 
. . . In spite of equal education and equal opportunity, the 
scope of woman remains still smaller than the scope of man.” 
A span of forty years lies between the writing of the first and the 
second criticism, but accepting this broad general principle 
which has, one must say regretfully, so continuously stood the 
test of time, the task of casually reviewing the random volumes 
before me simplifies itself. 

In brief, then, Anne Douglas Sedgwick, master technician 
that she is, barely averts an artistic catastrophe in The Old 
Countess. This venomous old Frenchwoman, whose senile love 
for the young English artist taxes credulity, the while it flicks 
and flays around the loves of Jill, his wife, and Marthe Ludérac, 
carries on through the book till only the merciful Dorgogne 
rising to its flood furnishes the escape—for Mrs. de Selincourt! 
The French country none knows better than she how to describe; 
nor the peasants of the villages; they are always deeply bitten in, 
as the etchers say. The mountainside village of Buissac, with 
the river “winding in majesty between its vast grey cliffs, its 
wooded gorges—it was to the earth what an eagle is to the sky; 
a presence; a power; possessing what encompasses it.” This 
power below and the “menacing sky” above—menacing is the 
Old Countess’s word—are almost Greek in their brooding over 
the book from cover to cover. It is, perhaps, straining a point to 
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force this symbolism. The novel has a certain distinction, of 
course, but not such artistry as Mrs. de Selincourt brought to 
The Litile French Girl. 


Ireland, the country round about Dublin, is the setting of 
Kathleen Coyle’s new novel, Shule Agra, with all the implica- 
tions such a frame suggests: A tale of the Young Intelligentsia,— 
the English title for the book is Youth In The Saddle,—centered 
about the Hassan family, beginning with the death of the father 
inanasylum. “I really cannot understand you young people!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hassan petulantly. “Don’t you feel anything?” 
There are all the familiar episodes, but the characters are rather 
finely drawn: Shule Agra, the girl; Roderick, her favorite brother, 
killed by the Civic Guards; Shanad, Shule’s lover, the father of 
her unborn child, from whom she flees in the end after Roddy’s 
death; a man called Lewis Roncus, a friend of her brother’s, one 
of the best drawn, unless it be the old grandmother who makes 


the fine contrast. The style of writing is often confused, as the 
country of the writer, but there is a certain quality, half poetic, 
that makes for a sort of beauty. 


With Miss Warner’s “small book out nice and new”, as 
Catullus put it, Mr. Fortune’s Maggot, and with the memory of 
Lolly Willowes, we can say further with the Latin poet that we 
have “‘upon her trifles set some store”. Mr. Fortune’s Maggot 
is a fantasy of an imaginary island of the South Seas, where the 
missionary efforts of the Reverend Timothy Fortune resulted in 
the conversion of but one soul, the boy Lueli. He is temporarily 
converted, one may say; indeed the adjective applies to the 
Reverend Timothy as well; and the book is delightful in its whim- 
sicality and delicious humor. The long, unvarying days on this 
Polynesian island, like the roll of the Pacific’s swell itself, provide 
the missionary with a new leisure. That and the fact that there 
was but the single convert, when he had fancied that, like 
sorrows, they would come in battalions, give him special op- 
portunity to work upon the education of the lovable Lueli. The 
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while the home life of the inhabitants goes on undisturbed, save 
only for the earthquake, which in its finality ends the Reverend 
Timothy’s faith, his collar studs, and the second hand harmonium, 
“that domesticated instrument” with which he hoped to ensnare 
the islanders, and sends him back to the Archdeacon because 
he has been an unprofitable servant. All this but briefly outlines 
this Crusoe idyl. 


Genius in this most recent novel of Mrs. Virginia Woolf 
finds us in different case altogether. Here one parts with Miss 
Drew’s view, certainly, for there is scope in this novel To the 
Lighthouse as wide as the sea itself, which beats its “listless 
chime” all through the pages, and makes the rhythm of this 
strangely moving story. The Ramsay family live by the sea. 
James Ramsay, aged six, the youngest of eight children, is prom- 
ised by his beautiful mother that the next day they will go to the 
lighthouse, a day’s sail away. The father, a sort of male Cas- 
sandra, says it will rain. This is his view about everything, 
except his own books on metaphysics. Two-thirds of the book is 
given over to the evening, already spoiled for James by that 
insistence about rain, wherein one learns by most delicate 
traceries of this family of Ramsays and their guests. The next 
part, Time has passed. Changes have come. The family have 
not been back to the sea. At the end some of them do come. 
James, indeed, now a lad of sixteen, sails his father to the light- 
house. Scarcely more than this, out of which Virginia Woolf, 
with stroke after stroke, has fashioned such a fragment of beauty. 
At random one could choose passages that are like bits of still life: 


Now eight candles were stood down the table, and after the first stoop the 
flames were stood upright and drew with them into visibility the long table 
entire, and in the middle a yellow and purple dish of fruit. What had she 
done with it, Mrs. Ramsay wondered; for Rose’s arrangement of the grapes 
and pears, of the horny pink-lined shell, of the bunch of bananas, made her 
think of a trophy fetched from the bottom of the sea, of Neptune’s banquet, 
of the bunch that hangs like vine leaves over the shoulder of Bacchus (in some 
picture) among the leopard skins and the torches lolloping red and gold. . . . 


In The Common Reader we learned of Mrs. Woolf’s critical 
gift. In Mrs. Dalloway, as well as in To the Lighthouse, we find 
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that proper use of the economy of means which, however, in the 
hands of some novelists, so easily becomes parsimony in litera- 
ture. Mrs. Woolf is an artist, and a rarely gifted one. 


REFLECTIONS 


Groresques AND Reriections. By Mary Cass Canfield. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

If one were to indulge oneself in playing with the numerous 
definitions of the grotesque, and then in turn apply them to this 
interesting grouping of Miss Canfield’s critical estimates, one 
would on the whole find the summation in Ruskin’s analysis, 
that it is the art, generally, of the wayside. That is, the art of 
recreative moments as opposed, as he says, to that which is the 
business of men’s lives. This at least is the definition which we 
have chosen to fasten upon these delightful appreciations, press- 
ing another point of Ruskin, that the noble grotesque involves 
the true appreciation of beauty; and that, indeed, Miss Canfield 
has. But her real concern is in the tragi-comedy of life, for those 
who find in the grotesque fear, the ironic laughter implicit in 
caricature, and she is, of course, quite right in asserting that 
*‘many caricatures do not reach the stature of true grotesque.” 

The intention, in the architect’s sense, is sound and sustained 
throughout this little volume, which touches in this wayside art 
so various subjects as “Mrs. Asquith in Person,” ‘Eleonora 
Duse,” “‘Augustus John,” “Mon Ami Pierrot”—an arch-gro- 
tesque—and, to us, the most imaginative and most tightly held 
together fancy, “‘Aphrodite—B. C. 400.” In them all are sharp- 
ness of line, a hint of wistfulness, stark humor, and an accuracy 
of observation that she transmutes into the aptest of words. 
What one prefers most to remember is Miss Canfield’s definition 
of good taste, “the aristocracy of the mind,” which she so easily 
offers. 
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IN RETROSPECT 


[IT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW TO REPRINT IN 
EACH NUMBER PERTINENT EXCERPTS FROM ITS ISSUES OF A CENTURY OR 
MORE AGO.—The Editors.] 


That “‘there is nothing new under the sun” is strikingly exempli- 
fied in the early numbers of Tut NortH AMERICAN REVIEW in 
discussions of matters almost identical with those now engaging 
public attention. Thus the state of Europe after the Napoleonic 
Wars closely resembled that following the World War; as shown by 
the eminent international publicist THroporE Lyman, in his 
review of Malthus’ s book on the Corn Laws in the issue for July, 1815: 


It would seem as if the eternal curse was again gone abroad—“And I 
will put enmity between his seed and thy seed; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.”” On the tranquil shores of our country we fondly, 
but perhaps falsely, cherish the maxim that we make war to obtain peace. 
But in Europe this humane principle unhappily appears to be reversed— 
they make peace to renew war. What if these mighty masters have removed, 
or enlarged, or narrowed, the lines and boundaries of kingdoms? They have 
not rooted out or softened away the black and bloody propensities of the 
human heart. The fiery and rancorous passions of revenge, jealousy and 
ambition still remain, and will it not hereafter be seen that the subjugation 
of a powerful nation has made it regard with a deadly hate a large portion of 
Europe that before it only despised? 


Sectional rivalries and jealousies in the United States, such as 
have today been unhappily developed, were deprecated by W1LL1AM 
Tupor, JR., in the second issue of the Review: 


The mind is dazzled in considering the advantages of our situation. The 
vast extent of the United States is open to industry, to establish itself in the 
most favorable spot for its peculiar pursuits, to exchange its produce with 
distant States, without duties, monopolies, or prohibitions. Every year 
witnesses some new manufacture in one district, some new product of the 
surface or the interior of the earth in another. The manufactures of the North 
and the rich products of the South exchanged without restriction; without 
jealous rivalries to depress, counteracting duties, prohibitions, and personal 
restraints, to force this district to produce what another can do more ad- 
vantageously; how rapid, how great, must be the prosperity that will ensue! 
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The advantages of our situation are so obvious, the general effect is so genial, 
that we can hardly bring ourselves to believe that local prejudices, mean jeal- 
ousies, base political intrigues, and shortsighted impracticable attempts of 
one section to trample on the feelings and interests of another, will ever be 
suffered to destroy this fortunate national condition. 


That the present tendency to lessen the number of church meetings 
and to substitute musical and liturgical services for long sermons is 
no new thing, is attested by a letter to the Editor of Tue Nortu 
AMERICAN Review in May, 1815: 


There are some points of practice in religious worship, nearly similar in all 
the States of the Union, so far as my experience extends, which it has been 
sometimes thought might be altered advantageously. . .. The first altera- 
tion I would propose is in the hours of worship in the afternoon. It would be 
better that this service should commence at a later hour. The fatigue and 
effort to a clergyman, who officiates twice after so short an interval, must be 
greater than it would be if the second meeting were later in the day. 

In the next place, are two discourses necessary, or, all circumstances con- 
sidered, advantageous? Is not delivering two sermons a week a greater task 
than most or even any clergyman can well perform, in addition to other pa- 
rochial duties? Would not a single discourse, which, it may reasonably be 
inferred, would be composed with more care and ability, produce more good 
than is now usually done by two? Does not the multiplicity of sermons in 
some measure weaken their effect? 

Allow me then to suggest, for the consideration of the clergy and all re- 
flecting men, whether the time of the second service may not be changed 
for the better, so that it should become what it was originally intended to be, 
an evening service; that the sermon should be delivered in the morning; and 
the evening service should have the vacancy of the sermon supplied by larger 
portions of the Scriptures, and of sacred music. 


The prominence of the Kingdom of Serbia in world affairs today 
contrasts strongly with its obscurity a century ago, as remarked up- 
on by JARED Sparks in October, 1827: 


If we run our eyes over the map of European Turkey, we shall discover in 
its northwestern borders a small province called Servia, laved on the north by 
the waters of “the dark rolling Danube”, and on the south separated from 
Albania and Macedonia by ridges of lofty mountains. History has recorded 
little to acquaint us with the origin, government, and character of the in- 
habitants of Servia. Gibbon leaves them, as he had found them, nearly in 
the dark, and comforts his readers with observing that the country which they 
inhabit is one of the most hidden regions of Europe. 
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Epwarp Everett indicated, in the Review of October, 1827, 
that in the golden age of WEBSTER and Cuay popular esteem of Con- 
gressional oratory was little different from that of today: 


The Congressional eloquence of America is, we think, in no high repute 
among ourselves. We do not refer merely to the habitual sarcasm or ridi- 
cule thrown upon it, mostly for purposes of personal satire or party de- 
traction. To this kind of reproach every part of the machinery of a free 
government is ever obnoxious. Where the press is free, men will joke their 
political opponents, and the English Parliament is as sadly quizzed as the 
American Congress. If classical authority be wanted, Pericles was the great 
butt of the satirists of his day. But we apprehend that in America the 
matter goes a little farther than this. The debates in Congress appear to us to 
be spoken disrespectfully of by many of the judicious portion of the com- 
munity; of that portion who really say less than they feel and think, and whose 
censure deserves to be listened to. 


The confusion of clock time which in many places exists under‘our 
mixture of “daylight saving” and “standard” systems was paralleled 
a hundred and twelve years ago, according to a writer in September, 
1815: 

I address you on a subject which causes some inconvenience here, and 
probably the same difficulty exists in other parts of the United States; this 
is the irregularity and diversity of time. There is no common standard, and 
every district is regulated by a clock of its own. The difference between the 
time in Boston and the villages about it is always considerable, and in some 
instances it varies upwards of half an hour. There is this difference at least 
between Salem and Boston; this often interferes with appointments in business, 
and in certain circumstances a criminal might be able to prove an alibi on this 


very ground. 


WituraM Hicxuine Prescort, the distinguished historian, in 
his review of DisraxEi’s “Vivian Grey” in July, 1827, indicated 
pon sellers” were then proportionately as numerous as they 
are today: 


This is, emphatically, the age of novel writing; and as such will be undoubtedly 
characterized in the annals of English literature. We of the present genera- 
tion can hardly estimate our own good fortune, in having lighted upon this 
prolific and entertaining epoch. Thrice blessed is the man who first devised 
these agreeable fictions; which so sweetly soothe the dull ear of sickness; exalt 
the fainting spirit with draughts that “cheer but not inebriate”’; brighten the 
horrors of a rainy day; dispel the tedium of a winter’s evening; and even give 
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zest and animation to that saddest of all earthly formalities, a family party. 
Who has not witnessed the instantaneous effect produced on the dull, invariable 
visages of such a circle, by the appearance of the novel; the muscle dilated into 
the sympathetic smile; or the eye, as the plot deepens, suffused with the tear 
of sensibility; while the reader, animated by the magical effects of his own 
voice, secretly imputes to himself half the merit which belongs to his author. . . . 
The press daily, nay hourly, teems with works of fiction, of no contemptible 
quality; the dry precepts of morality are seasoned with the sallies of a lively 
wit; barren historical fact is adorned with the graceful coloring of taste and 
sentiment; the muse of history, indeed, has condescended to take this part of 
fiction under her especial care; characters, modes of thought, and habits of 
society, are depicted with singular fidelity; novels and romances, no longer 
unprofitable, become the pleasing vehicles of truth; and thus, in spite of the 
old adage, a royal road has been opened to much genuine and substantial 


knowledge. 


The recent determination of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company to resume the old practice of naming locomotives after 
Presidents of the United States and other eminent men recalls the 
circumstance that just a century ago Peter HorrMan CRUISE, 
Editor of “The Baltimore American,” wrote in Tue NortH 


AMERICAN Review of July, 1827, concerning the inception of that 
pioneer American railroad: 


A charter was obtained from the States of Maryland and Virginia for a 
Company called the Baltizore and Ohio Railroad Company, with a capital of 
three millions and the power of extending it to five, in shares of one hundred 
dollars each; a million to be subscribed by the State, half a million by the cor- 
poration of Baltimore, and a million and a half by individuals. On the opening 
of the books in March, more than the total amount was subscribed in a few 
days, by individuals alone. 

Little known as railroads are in America, and their more extended use not 
fully proved in England, the scheme is certainly a bold one, of constructing a 
road of this sort, not less than two hundred and fifty miles in length, and sur- 
mounting an elevation of three thousand feet. 

The substitution of railroads for canals, which appears to be generally 
contemplated in England, is rendered by some circumstances of climate still 
more advantageous in this country than in that. . . . While the cost of con- 
struction and repair is less the facility of transport on a railway is greater (than 
on a canal) as regards both expense and time. It is computed that the time 
saved by the railroad on each trip from the Ohio to Baltimore would be one 
hundred and fifty-two hours, and that even at the rate of four miles an hour 
(which, it is believed may be doubled) the whole distance may be performed in 
sixty-two hours and a half. 
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PRO AND CONTRA 
**An Old-Fashioned Voice”’ 


From The Boston Transcript 


We have among the reviews and magazines of this country so many of those 
disturbing voices which, without violence to the sound principles of vocalism, 
we may fairly call “raucous”, that it is very cheering to have among the 
periodicals a good old-fashioned clear and confident American voice like that 
with which Fue Nortu American Review greets us every quarter. The only 
thing to be regretted in connection with the Review's “high-sounding Peh- 
levi” is that it is heard only once in three months. It is good when we get it. 

Tue Nortu American Review, which has had many ownerships and man- 
agements since James Russell Lowell so ably edited it in this city, has lately 
passed under new editorship and control, at the head of it being Mr. Walter 
Butler Mahony. It has a brilliant list of contributors, who keep the magazine 
quite abreast of the times in the consideration of subjects; and the leading 
thing about it is its very sturdy Americanism of the constitutional type. An 
unusual feature is the regular opening of the Review with a series of editorials 
on the affairs of the world—a thorough boxing of the compass of national and 
international topics. Whoever reads and heeds these articles will at least 
know “where he is at’, for the Review is not mealy-mouthed in any particu- 


“On Sturdy Legs”’ 
From The Brooklyn Eagle, New York 


Tue Norra American Review has stood for 111 years on sturdy Yankee 
legs. Established in Boston in 1815, it has for many years been naturalized 
in New York... . No American monthly has reached the age of Tie 
NortH AMERICAN or has performed higher service for American letters. 


New Old North American” 


From The New York Times 


The first number of ‘Tur Norru American Review under its new editor- 
ship appears in a different cover. A change of color or of printing is easy to 

achieve. ‘The real question is whether there is to be found a quality which 
“doth apparel the apparel.” On this score the new departure is promising. 
There is no ostentatious infusion of spice or sensationalism in the magazine. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


The range of topics is wide, but the selection is discreet, and the aim apparently 
is to secure writers who are entertaining as well as authoritative. Certainly 
this first table of contents is such as to whet the appetite for more. 


Human than Ever”’ 
From The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 


Since Walter B. Mahony took over the editorship of Tut Nort AMERICAN 
Review, that famous old magazine is larger, better and infinitely more human 
than ever. It maintains its literary standard, which has always set a pace 
among magazines, but at the same time it gets closer to current affairs than 
ever before. . . . [Its] discussion of world events runs the gamut from the 
Chinese crisis to the flickering of flaming youth, and . . . [its] discussions are 
snappy, appealing and intensely learned and interesting. Special subjects 
are handled by masters of those subjects rather than by professional writers. 
It is a very much improved Review under the new editorship. 


**An American Institution” 
From The News, Dallas, Texas 


The occasion is one for congratulation of this hardy pioneer in one field of 
American letters, a magazine that has had a long and distinguished line of 
editorial succession. . . . - As Walter Butler Mahony succeeds Allen Thorndike 
Rice in the editorial sanctum, it is more impressive that THe Review has 
maintained a distinctive character as an American institution, colored, it is 
true, by New England, for its editors have been without exception sons of that 
section, but essentially a product of home stock, that it has fathered a fine 
school of American writing, and that it remains today, in the chaotic rush of 
the magazines of the jazz age, an essentially sound and readable inspiration 
to the level-headed. 


Immortal Spirit”’ 
From The Times Star, Cincinnati, Ohio 


If it could boast of no other distinction, Toe NortH American Review 
could unabashedly point to its record for going on and on, no matter what 
happens. Wars come and go, nations rise and fall, Tut NortH AMERICAN 
Review is still on the job. Famous editors served their terms and were suc- 
ceeded by other famous editors. . . . They gave it an immortal spirit and 
their successors have “carried on”. Now Walter B. Mahony is in command 
and Tue Review has taken on even new life, if the first issue under his direc- 
tion is a criterion. 


PRO AND CONTRA 


Views of an Expert 
SIR: 

May I, as one who spends his life absorbing magazines and newspapers, 
congratulate you on the tout ensemble of the new NortH AMERICAN? Your 
current comment is as safe, sane and conservative as we should expect it to be 
(Tue N. A. R. has sometimes been elephantine but never frisky), but you have 
managed to get clean away from the ponderosity from which quarterlies 
traditionally suffer. 

The psychology of the magazine reader is simple. He opens the magazine 
at random, and reads the first article he comes to. If he likes it he goes on and 
reads others. If it bores him, he goes to sleep or picks up another magazine. 
I read no less than five of the articles in your current number, in addition to the 
Affairs of the World, before coming to one with what you New Yorkers call a 
“sleep punch” in it. That is a very good record, though you, as an Editor 
(I have been one myself), probably feel that every well conducted reader should 
devour the whole thing from cover to cover. 

Now for a little fulsome criticism. You have five articles dealing with 
Business. We effete Britishers, who regard business as a disagreeable neces- 
sity and a magazine as a handy way of escaping it, would think this three too 
many. You give Science a complete miss, though today science and not busi- 
ness or politics is running the world. Finally you ignore Literature except in 
the way of criticism. One article at least, written for writing’s sake, would 
have embellished, in my opinion, your admirable number. 

Of course the one real criticism to be offered is that it is a pity so admirable a 
periodical as you are giving us should appear only once in three months. I do 
not want to forget before the next number appears how good the last number 
was. You would be more than justified in publishing once a month, for things 
move at least thrice as rapidly today as when Tue N. A. R. first saw the light. 
Once a month is the ideal interval. Continuity is maintained, and yet you 
have not your nose too flattened against affairs in the making, as the weeklies 
and dailies have, to be able to see them in proper perspective. 

There used to be a “pub” in Dublin—I don’t know if it is there yet—called 
“The Old Grinding Young.” A large signboard depicted the process which 
was effected, one gathered, by the landlord’s “malt”. You are performing a 
like service to Tue N. A. R. Your middle name should be Metchnikoff. I 
have finished. 

C. H. BRETHERTON. 
London, England. 


Mingle Blame with Praise 
SIR: 
. . . I like its variety and balance very much. The latter especially is as 
desirable as it is rare. But if you can maintain the standard of this number 
vou will have gone a long way. 


y 
> 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


Now to be impertinent, perhaps, I was sorry to see so definite a note of 
partizanship in the Revrew’s own utterances. . . . A weightier reason for 
my feeling about this is that such incidental aspects of affairs belong in the . 
discussions of daily and weekly periodicals. Monthly, and especially quar- 
terly, journals have an opportunity to deal with tendencies, with complete, 
not partial, developments, with the sweep that belongs to the historian rather 
than the mere chronicler. We are getting nothing of this in America just now, 
and if you should come to it it would be, I am convinced, an extraordinary 
opportunity for you. 

I do like the Review though. If you don’t make a real success of it I shall 


he very greatly surprised. 
W. P. 


The World, New York. 


A Significant Use 
Sir: 
Please send us one copy of Tur North American Review for December, 
January and February. We are very much in need of this for debating and 


must have it immediately. 
F. D. Biurorp. 


(President of the Agricultural and 
Technical College of North Carolina.) 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Impressed with Its Tone 


Sir: 
I am impressed with its literary tone and the discrimination in the 
selection of topics. I am sure you are going to find your secure place in the 


world and continue the high reputation of the magazine. 
N. G. Osporn. 


(Editor of The Journal Courier.) 


New Haven, Connecticut. 


Four Generations of Readers 
SIR: 

I am the fourth generation in consecutive reading of Tut NortH AMERICAN 
Review. My great-grandfather commenced with No. 1 and I well remember 
as a child seeing all the volumes from Volume I on the bottom shelf in my 
father’s library. Grandfather took it in and read it regularly. I commenced 
reading it before I was twelve years old, and recall father saying one day how 
glad he was to see me indulging in some of the articles he commenced before 
he was eleven. [| wonder how many readers have seen Volume I. 

Henry Biackock. 


Pittsford, Vermont. 
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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


Veteran Socialist and able writer, John 
Spargo, born in Cornwall and resident at 
“Nestledown’’, Old Bennington, Vermont, 
expresses the view of many in the Republican 
Party that Calvin Coolidge should again run 
for President regardless of personal wishes 


(Coolidge in Spite of Himself). 


Senator Alice Pattison Merritt, of Connect- 
icut, pleads her cause in type no less elo- 
quently than in legislative halls. Of the 
article Why Women “Choose” Coolidge, she 
says: “If I could only adequately express 
how deep my own appreciation is of the 
President’s clear vision and wise action, it 
would really be worth printing.” 


No man in America has been more con- 
tinuously at the centre of aeronautic activi- 
ties in this country, and in touch with more 
history-making airmen here and abroad, than 
has Augustus Post (Columbus. of the Air), 
who beside having the “history of the air” in 
his head has personally participated in some 
of the most thrilling adventures of aviation. 


In view of the death of General Leonard 
Wood, What Next in the Philippines by Nor- 
bert Lyons is timely material. The writer 
has secured his information through long 
experience and observation in newspaper life 
in the Islands; has been consulted at various 
conferences as an expert, and is now Presi- 
dent of the Affiliated Publications of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce. 


Although not intent upon proclaiming 
himself, James Truslow Adams (The Bur- 
goyne Expedition) admits that he is author of 
the Pulitzer Prize Winner, The Founding of 
New England; also of Revolutionary New 
England, and New England in the Republic. 
He has for the past few years been sitting on 
boards which adjudge historical awards, and 
is a member of various distinguished histori- 
cal bodies. 


The Slovene question in itself does not in- 
terest the whole world, but in the event that 


Austria should decide to throw in her lot 
with Germany, the resulting Anschluss will 
constitute a dominant problem. Before be- 
coming Managing Editor of Foreign Affairs 
and while serving as Attaché in Serbia, 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong became so thor- 
oughly imbued with the point of view of the 
Southern Slavs as to write with exceptional 
authority of their difficulties (Where Three 
Races Meet). 


Long, full life dulls the minds of some and 
whets the minds of others. Few writers of 
our time have lived more richly and fully 
than Elizabeth Robins Pennell, who was not 
only the wife of the late Joseph Pennell, but 
his collaborator in the writing of The Life of 
Whistler and The Whistler Journal, as well as 
a long shelfful of travel books and memoirs. 
For proof of the enduring vitality of Mrs. 
Pennell’s mind, and the charm and humor of 
her writing, turn to her consideration of a 
certain phase of contemporary life, For 
Fashion’s Sake. 


In The Invasion of Privacy are unveiled a 
newspaperman’s confessions of what is 
glaringly committed in the name of news- 
gathering nowadays. Silas Bent needs no 
introduction to justify his writing on this 
topic, of which more will appear in his forth- 
coming book, Ballyhoo: The Voice of the 
Press, which he expects to bring out this 
fall. 


Edmond C. C. Genet’s death (Leaves from 
a War Diary, edited by Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning) came iragically upon his stirring first 
exploits in the Aviation forces of the A. E. F., 
and marked the exit of a hero. Nothing is 
more fitting, therefore, than that his country 
should have restored the citizenship which he 
so courageously jeopardized when he de- 
serted America’s service to aid France in her 
hour of need. On November 13, 1919, the 
Secretary of the Navy addressed a letter to 
the mother of this boy, outlining the action 
of the courts in holding that “a man who, 
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while in the status of a deserter at large, 


Will | pegnlists in the military or naval service and 
be- subsequently honorably terminates that 
fairs second enlistment, shall be decided as having 
bia, honorably terminated the original enlist- 


ment”. 


Professor Jean Broadhurst, of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, has taught 
pupils “from five years of age tosixty-eight”’. 
Also she writes books to mark her holidays, 
and always has a garden even in New York 
City. That she is poet as-well as scientist is 
disclosed through reading New Miracles for 
Old. 


A forthcoming book by Stewart Edward 
White is presaged by his contribution, The 
Technique of Life, which will herald a suc- 
cessor in his long list of productions since the 
opening days of the present century. Many 
will welcome an analysis of the philosophy of 
life from this son of Michigan who now 
resides in California. 


William Lyon Phelps (Unmusical Non- 
Comedy) is Professor of English Literature at 
Yale, a critic of drama and literature, and 
the author of Essays on Modern Novelists, 
Modern Dramatists, etc., beside being an 
Apostle-at-Large of general culture to the 
American people. He takes refuge during 


ba the summer months in a town delightfully 

*f known as Grindstone City, in which he 
romantically occupies “Seven Gables”. 

on R. L. Mégroz (Revolt) is a poet and critic 

an- § who resides in London. He is known for his 

rst biography of Walter de la Mare, and his 
critical study entitled The Three Sitwells. 

g is 

try Muriel Kent (Personality in Letters) is an 


Englishwoman of Glenfield, Torquay, in the 


BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


charming confines of Devonshire. One can- 
not doubt that this contributor is a keen and 
appreciative reader of the best collections of 
English letters, and a devotee of that fast 
disappearing art of polite correspondence 
which knits up the bonds of friendship. She 
has contributed to The Hibbert Journal, 
The Bookman’s Journal, and other leading 
periodicals. 


In reply to our request for biographical 
data we have in the words of Professor 
Burges Johnson (The Cracker Barrel Philoso- 
pher) the following: “As for the biographical 
paragraph, I do not know what to suggest, 
since you can find me in that ‘wilderness 
of mediocrity’, Who’s Who. Perhaps you 
might say of me that I am an editor and 
writer who crawled under the fence into 
academic pastures. I prefer to be serious, 
even profound, but toastmasters are forever 
introducing me as ‘a former editor of Judge’. 
It is my greatest ambition to form a business 
partnership with a New England stonecutter 
and write epitaphs.” 


For the past five years, with the exception 
of a twelve-month spent in surveying the 
European literary scene, Herschel Brickell, 
who begins in this issue to spy out The 
Literary Landscape, has contributed a daily 
column on books to The New York Evening 
Post. Mr. Brickell came to New York from 
the South, after serving newspapers of that 
section in every capacity from cub reporter 
to editor. He was associate editor and for- 
eign correspondent of The Literary Review of 
The Evening Post for two years. 


Alan H. Temple has been for years Manag- 
ing Editor of Commerce and Finance. 
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THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 
BY HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


The Bed’s Head Bookshelf 


(In this place will appear each month a men- 
tion of one or more books which have been winnowed 
from the thousands published in the last few years 
—books of more than passing interest and books 
that belong properly at “the bedde’s head” of true 
bibliophiles.) 

A revival of interest in Thomas Carlyle may 
be expected this fall, for David Alec Wilson's 
monumental biography has reached its fourth 
and climatic volume (Dutton, $5), and Mary 
Agnes Hamilton has supplied us with a fresh, 
brief new biography and study called “Thomas 
Carlyle” (Holt, $2.50). This gives even keener 
interest to the first choice for The Shelf, which is 
“Jane Welsh Carlyle: Letters to Her Family, 
1839-1863,” ($5) edited by Leonard Huxley 
and published in a handsome volume by Double- 
day, Page in 1924. Here we have one of those 
inexhaustible books, a self-portrait of a great 
woman, a picture of a period; a book to be en- 
joyed in a spare moment or in a spare evening or 
a spare month. 


Tue publishing business tends to become 


less and less seasonal. Spring and fall are 
still the two peaks of the year, but no more 
than a glance at the number of important 
books that have appeared since early August 
is needed to convince any observer that the 
presses keep spinning now regardless of heat 
and humidity or mid-winter’s chill. 

Because the late summer and early fall of 
this year have been unusually active in the 
book business there is not sufficient space to 
go at length into the aims and purposes of 
this new department. Perhaps it will suffice 
to say that its editor hopes to make it each 
month as timely and comprehensive a survey 
of the contemporary literary output as the 


demands of space and his own human limita- 
tions will permit. 

It is designed to be helpful to the reader 
who appreciates assistance in the selection of 
the books to which he is to give his limited 
time. An effort will be made to describe the 
books mentioned thoroughly enough for the 
reader to decide for himself whether he will 
find them worth trying. 

This is a legitimate phase of criticism, al- 
though by no means all of it, and the editor 
will add his own opinion of the merits or 
demerits of the volumes under consideration, 
which judgment will take on—or lose— 
weight as we grow to know each other better. 


Miss Cather in New Mexico 

Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop (Knopf, $2.50) has an eager audience 
waiting for it, as any novel by Miss Cather 
is certain to have by this time. It represents 
Miss Cather in a story-telling mood, offering 
none of the complicated pattern of “The 
Professor’s House,” for example, and few 
“problems” to vex the critics and the public. 

It is the fictional biography of a French 
priest who went to New Mexico in the mid- 
Nineteenth Century as a Vicar Apostolic and 
remained until his work had won him a post 
as Archbishop. With wholly admirable 
simplicity and economy, Miss Cather has 
done this priestly portrait against a pioneer 
background rich in many elements, a living 
tapestry to be seen through the limpidity of 
her prose without blur or distortion. 

This is the sort of historical novel-writing 
that looks easy. and is just the opposite. 
Weeks after one has closed the book, the story 
is there in sharp, clean outline and the 
personality of Father Jean Marie Latour 
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THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


lingers to be felt and understood. Miss 
Cather has given the younger generation 
who think the overtones of life can only be 
caught in murky, obscure, amorphous prose 
a lesson, if they will heed it. As a work of 
art, “Death Comes for the Archbishop”’ will 
inevitably take high rank among her novels. 

A few years ago a young man from Wiscon- 
sin wrote a curiously powerful first novel 
called The Apple of the Eye, which won an 
immediate success d’estime. The second 
novel of Glenway Westcott won this year’s 
Harper prize of $2,000, and is certain to 
enhance Mr. Westcott’s literary reputation 
as well. 

In The Grandmothers (Harpers, $2.50) he 
has told the story of a Wisconsin family from 
pioneer days to the present. Grandma 
Tower dominates the book; one might say 
that its treasures of portraiture were strung 
upon her life as upon a thread. Disregard- 
ing conventional technique, Mr. Westcott 
has succeeded in doing several things, but 
first of all he has given us a fascinating 
gallery of American types. 

This is an American book—it would please 
the souls of those early NortH AMERICAN 
Review editors who fought so hard to estab- 
lish a literary tradition for a young nation to 
know that our young men are finding rich 
material in the life of their own country and 
not only finding it here but treating it skil- 
fully. If you like a novel that leaves you the 
memory of living people, you will enjoy “The 
Grandmothers.” 


An American Screen Complete 

Louis Bromfield has within the short space 
of five years won a place as one of the most 
considerable of our novelists. He has just 
now completed the fourth panel of an Amer- 
ican screen—the description is his own— 
with A Good Woman (Stokes, $2.50). The 
third “panel,” Early Autumn, won the 
Pulitzer Prize last year; its predecessors were 
The Green Bay Tree and Possession. 

A Good Woman is the story of the influence 
for evil of Emma Downes on the lives of a 


number of persons. Emma was “a good 
woman,” religious, successful in business, 
helpful to her neighbors, sure of her philos- 
ophy of life. Mr. Bromfield has not spared 
her, and still he has not done a caricature. 
Whether one agrees with him or not there is 
no denying his powers of characterization. 

This story moves from Africa, where 
Emma has sent her son as a missionary, back 
to the Town of the other novels—Mid-West 
industrial city—and once more to Africa, 
including Australia in its sweep. It has 
ample drama, the architecture is strikingly 
good, better, I should say, than the style, and 
it is the most powerful of the four novels in 
many respects. A single theme, “Escape,” 
links the four together. 

Conrad Aiken has earned a high standing 
as a poet and has written excellent short 
stories and criticism. His first novel, Blue 
Voyage (Scribners, $2.50) is a queer book, and 
not one to be recommended to the generality 
of fiction readers. It derives from Joyce, 


although, to be sure, Joyce did not originate 


the interior monologue, as some seem to 
think. He merely popularized it. 

In Blue Voyage Mr. Aiken has taken a 35- 
year-old-poet for an ocean voyage, and the 
action covers a little less than the duration of 
the trip. Some of the characters are suc- 
cessfully done, notably the Jew Silberstein; 
some of the writing is admirable. There is a 
good deal of obscenity in the way of smoking- 
room stories, and a fog of sex which will repel 
many readers and puzzle others. 

This is the sort of book that is interesting 
as a literary experiment and not without its 
merits otherwise, but to say that it does full 
credit to Mr. Aiken’s talent would be to 


exaggerate its good qualities. 


A Variety of Fiction 
Charles G. Norris, who inherited the real- 
istic tradition of his brother, Frank, has 
written a completely unconvincing variation 
on the Cinderella theme in his latest novel, 
Zelda Marsh (Dutton, $2.50). The method 
is detailed realism, the plot purely romantic, 
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and the blend is not successful. Zelda’s rise 
from a youthful love affair in San Francisco 
to stardom on the New York stage of the 
"Nineties offers many strains upon the 
reader’s credulity, although the panorama of 
the period is often interesting enough. 

The weakness of the novel lies in its lack of 
motivation, and in a certain bad habit of its 
author of telling the reader things about his 
characters without making them seem true 
in the least. His earlier stories, Bread, Salt 
and Pig Iron were better. 

Barry Benefield delighted a large number 
of readers who like whimsy and sentiment 
with The Chicken-Wagon Family a year or so 
ago. His Bugles in the Night (Century, $2) 
is of a piece with the earlier novel although 
it is better and more evenly done. It tells 
the story of a Confederate war veteran who 
rescues a young girl from a house of prosti- 
tution and brings her to New York. 

In the city they have many adventures 
and eventually bring up on an abandoned 
flatboat in Brooklyn with a colony of dump- 
pickers. An amnesia victim enters as the 
hero and the romance ends as romances 
should, with wedding bells somewhere in the 
distance. This is what is known as a 
“sweet” story, but there are amusing, 
unusual characters in it to save it from 
becoming too cloying, and one is safe in pre- 
dicting for it a large number of readers. Mr. 
Benefield writes with individuality and 
charm. # 

Donald Douglas, another of the interest- 
ing younger American novelists, has done a 
fine job with The Black Douglas (Doran, 
$2.50), weaving history and legend into a 
romance of the days of the Bruce. Its hero 
wades knee-deep in the gore of his enemies 
throughout the rousing tale, but there is a 
tragedy of love to soften the martial air of 
the story, and altogether, this is the sort of 
book that keeps readers up all hours to finish. 

* * * 


Dorothy Scarborough, between times at 
teaching and various other scholarly tasks, 
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turns her attention occasionally to fiction, 
and Impatient Griselda (Harpers, $2.50) is her 
best novel to date, an old legend in a Texas 
setting, with blonde Liliths wreaking havoc, 
as they have world without end. There are 
excellent minor characters here to add inter- 
est to an unusual story, and the black cook 
who is a cunjah-woman is particularly well 
done. 

A first novel by Nathalie Colby, Green 
Forest, attracted much attention last spring 
and won much critical praise. Mrs. Colby’s 
second, Black Stream, (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50) is a New York story which exhibits 
many of the brilliant qualities of her unusual 
earlier book. 

Among the novels by less well known 
authors which are certain to be discussed 
this fall are Frederick Hazlitt Brennan’s God 
Got One Vote (Simon and Schuster, $2.50), 
a story of modern American politics—“real- 
istic idealism,” its author calls it and W. L. 
River’s Death of a Young Man, from the same 
publisher, a story in the form of a six-months’ 
diary by a young man who is given only a 
half-year to live, a strange book which ex- 
hibits Proustian influence. 

Charles Divine writes of war behind the 
lines in France in Cognac Hill, (Payson & 
Clarke, $2.50) emphasizing the amorous ad- 
ventures of the American troops; Martin 
Feinstein, winner of the Nation’s poetry 
prize in 1922, contributes a queer, madly 
poetical novel of a soldier’s return in The 
Drums of Panic, (Macy-Masius, $2), a 
sort of danse macabre with lust playing the 
pipes. 

For entertainment and shrewd observa- 
tion upon the younger generation at the same 
time there are Negley Farson’s Daphne's in 
Love (Century, $2) the story of a Chicago 
stenographer and her problems, and Carol 
Denny Hill’s Wild (John Day, $2), the 
tale of a Barnard College girl who set out to 
“drink deep” of life in New York, and after 
being freely petted by all and sundry, found 
her mate. 
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ALFRED E. SMITH: 


A CRITICAL STUDY 
by Henry F. Pringle 


No intelligent citizen should fail to read this enormously 
entertaining book. For this brilliant young writer has 
written a keen and penetrating study of the most talked 
about American of the day. It is an important political 
biography and an interesting insight into contemporary 
politics, with an exhaustive index. 404 pages, $3 


THE DEVIL COASTER 


OF PEI-LING 


by Herbert Asbury 
The author of “Hatrack’” has 


here written a thrilling mystery 


CAPTAIN 


by James B. Connolly 


The first full-length novel in 
many years from the pen of 


America’s premier teller of 


story upon a fascinating back- 
sea tales, a fine story. $2 


ground of demonology. $2 


AN AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
. edited by Mark Van Doren 


An interesting new series, bringing to the modern 
reader a series of racy and exciting, but little known, 
American books. The first two of these volumes are: 
1. Samuel Sewall’s Diary, the delightful intimate 
revelations of an early New England Judge, often 
referred to by the critics as “the American Pepys’. 
2. The Life of General George Washington, by 
Parson Weems, the first and least critical biography 


f 


of Washington; a droll book which will amuse all 


intelligent people. 


THE DRUMS 


OF PANIC 
by Martin Feinstein 
A fine war novel which tells the 
tale of the effect upon an Amer- 
ican family of the return of an 
American soldier. 


Each volume, $2.50 


THE RITZ 


CARLTONS 


by Fillmore Hyde 


A simply swell book about one 
of America’s simply swell fam- 
ilies, with simply swell illus- 
trations by Rea Irvin. $2 


F 


CHECK LIST OF 
GOOD BOOKS 


ADVEN- 
TURES OF AN OAF 
by Herb Roth and 


Frank Sullivan. An hi- 
larious volume for people 
who are old at six, and 
people who are young at 
sixty, which William 
Allen White calls ‘‘a mod- 
ern ‘Alice in Wonder- 


$2 


THAT'S NEW 
YORK! by Morris 
Markey and Johan 
Bull. Mrs. May Lamber- 
ton Becker (“The Reader’s 
Guide”) says that this 
is the best book about New 
York ever written. A good 
book it is, full of brilliant 
writings. $2 


2S LITTLE BEN- 
Ny’S BOOK by Lee 
Pape. If you can appre- 
ciate fine and wistful 
American humor, you 
should get this book im- 
mediately, for Don Herold, 
Baird Leonard and many 
others unite in imploring 
you to come upon it. $2 


THE SEC- 
OND CONNING 
TOWER BOOK 
edited by F.P.A. A col- 
lection of the best con- 
tributions to Franklin P. 
Adams’ famous column, 
this book contains light 
and serious verse by some 
of America’s best poets. $2 
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Mr. Wells as Lecturer 


From many parts of the world have come 
the usual flood of novels to make their bids 
for American favor. H. G. Wells’s latest, 
Meanwhile (Doran, $2.50) is the English 
general strike of 1926 dressed up with a sort 
of story, a hybrid novel and pamphlet, which 
for all its faults, is entertaining, if you like 
Mr. Wells, and contains the portrait of a 
charming lady. 

Claude Anet, author of Ariane and While 
the Earth Shook, offers his third novel, The 
End of a Werld, a prehistoric romance—Late 
Cro-Magnon—with contemporary illustra- 
tions from the caves of our ancestors (Knopf, 
#3); Blasco Ibanez, back to the Spanish 
scene, has done a fine and moving study of 
life among the lowly in Madrid, the lowly 
being the rag-pickers of El Rastro. The 
book is called The Mob (Dutton, $2.50). 

Richard Dehan’s The Sower of the Wind 
(Little Brown, $2.50) is a colorful and highly 
colored tale of Western Australia, written in 
a lush prose, but with a sweep of narrative 
hard to resist and one unusual character in 
the person of the Sower, ex-chiropodist, and 
later a pearl king. Patrick Miller, whose 
The Natural Man won an English prize re- 
cently, has written The Deep End (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50). 

Edith Olivier’s delicate fantasy, The Love- 
Child (Viking, $1.50) will please lovers of 
slight but well executed stories; it tells the 
story of a woman whose imaginary compan- 
ion took on life. This is gossamer, but its 
handling is delightfully deft. Karel Capek’s 
The Absolute at Large (Macmillan, $2.50) 
is keen, although light-handed, satire on 
religion. 

Stefan Zweig has turned to fiction since the 
war, and the Viking Press offers Conflicts 
($2.50), three remarkable long short stories, 
every one filled with a grim power, all three 
turning about sex, and every one extremely 
well done. 

E. Barrington has written of Napoleon in 
The Thunderer (Dodd, Mead, $2.50), and as 


Louis Moresby—she is also L. Adams Beck— 
has done an adventure story for Doran called 
Rubies, a tale of smugglers on the Cornish 
coast. 

Dusty Answer by Rosamund Lehmann, 
(Holt, $2.50) comes to us with a recom- 
mendation from Alfred Noyes replete with 
superlatives. Mr. Noyes declares this to be 
the sort of novel Keats might have written 
and also “the outstanding first novel of our 
young generation.” 

If you belong to the class of readers always 
eager for a mystery story, here are a few sug- 
gestions from the latest flood of such books: 
The Murder at Chrome House by .G. D. H. 
and Margaret Cole (Macmillan); The Canary 
Murder Case by S. S. Van Dine (Scribners) ; 
The Devil of Pei Ling by Herbert Asbury 
(Macy-Masius); Footsteps in the Dark by 
Lynn Mearson (Macaulay) ; Blind Corner by 
Dornford Yates (Minton, Balch); and Vi- 
vanti by Sydney Horler (Doran). 


A New Literary Venture 

What could be more appropriate for any 
Landscape than a Caravan? Volume 1, 
Number 1 of The American Caravan is fresh 
off the presses of the Macaulay Company, 
nearly 900 pages of poetry, stories, critical 
articles and plays by a large and distinguished 
number of our writers. This “ Yearbook of 
American Literature” is expected to become 
a fixture in the literary landscape; its editors 
are Van Wyck Brooks, Alfred Kreymborg, 
Lewis Mumford and Paul Rosenfeld. 

The Literary Guild has chosen it for dis- 
tribution, and at #5 it offers as rich and varied 
a literary fare as the most critical could ask. 
It is meant to be distinctly American and 
here, too, we touch upon a direct appeal to 
readers of the NortH American Review 
with its old and honored tradition of support 
for native writers. 

It is appropriate to mention here that two 
important recent books of criticism contain 
several articles which first appeared in this 
magazine. I refer to Percy Holmes Boyn- 
ton’s More Contemporary Americans (Univer- 


as 
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~ NEW CENTURY BOOKS 


BUGLES IN THE 
NIGHT 
By BARRY BENEFIELD 
Author of The Chicken Wagon Family 
A new book by Barry Benefield, 
-written with all his inimitable 
charm and whimsicality. It is 
his greatest work so far, surpass- 
ing even that memorable story 
of a few years ago, The Chicken 
Wagon Family. . . . $2.00 


DAPHNE’S IN 
LOVE 
By NEGLEY FARSON 
Presenting Love, Model 1927, in 
the high romance of a modern 
irl. Brilliant and humorous. 
e sprightliest novel of the 
THE WAY OF 
SINNERS 
By F. R. BUCKLEY 
A modern story in a medieval 
setting. The surprising adven- 
tures of Messer Francesco Vitali. 
Delightfully sophisticated and 
NOT FOR 


PUBLICATION 
By CLARA SHARPE HOUGH 
Author of Leif the Lucky 
A rare story of the conflict be- 
tween professional ideals and 
domestic duties in a modern 
marriage. . .. $2.00 


THE ANATOMY 


OF VIRTUE 

By VINCENT SHEEAN 
The ironic and beautiful story of 
Judith Quayle,the American wife 
of a wayward nobleman. $2.00 

DELIA 
DEMONSTRATES 

By BERTON BRALEY 
The well-known poet and hu- 
morist writes agaystory of amod- 
ern girl’s business career. $2.00 


THE RINGTAILED 


RANNYHANS 
By WALT COBURN 


A swift-moving Western story 


of life on the cattle ranches and 
ranges of Montana. . $2.00 


THE LOCOMOTIVE GOD 
By WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 
Author of Two Lives 


Here the author of Two Lives writes his long-awaited auto- 
biography. It is one of the most important ks of recent 
times. A frank, penetrating and vivid narrative with curious 
psychological undercurrents which hold the attention of the 
general reader and challenge the interest of all ay 


psychologists. Illustrated. . . . 


PVE GOT YOUR 


NUMBER! 
By DORIS WEBSTER 
and MARY A. HOPKINS 
The grand “party” book of 
the year, something new and 
different this time. Its ingenious 
psychological method makes 
the character of your friends 
an open book! Try it and see 
for yourself! . . . $1.00 


CLOUDLANDS OF 


FRANCE 
By AMY OAKLEY 

Author of Hill-Towns of the Pyrenees 
The beautiful mountain lands 
of France from Nice and the 
glittering Mediterranean 
northward to Chamonix an 

Mont Blanc, described by the 
author of Hill-Towns of the 
Pyrenees. Illustrated by Thorn- 
ton Oakley. . . . . $4.00 


NAPOLEON IN 
CAPTIVITY 


By COUNT BALMAIN 
Translated and edited by Julian Park 


An intimate account of 
Napoleon’s exile on the island 
of St. Helena by Count 
Balmain, who served as the 
are kernels of wisdom; even Russian Commissioner on the 
his casual remarks are pointed island during the years 
and brilliant. . . . $2.00 181620. . .. . ~. $3.00 


DESERT WINDS 
By HAFSA 


A brilliant interpretation of 
the soul of a great race—the 
Arab, and of the spirit of a 
world religion—Islam. This 
book affords the reader an 
enchanting and authentic 
glimpse into the soul of the 
Orient. Illustrated. . $3.50 


TO THE FOOT OF 


THE RAINBOW 
By CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


The romantic record of 3,000 
miles of wandering through 
the picturesque country of the 
Southwest Enchanted Land. 
The young author has a real 
flair for descriptive writing 
and recounts his adventures 
with humor and charm. 
Illustrated. . . $3.50 


THE WISDOM OF 
LANG-SIN 
By SIR THOMAS BARCLAY 


A modern Confucian philos- 
opher and sage expresses a 
shrewd comment on the life 
and manners of present-day 
Europe. Lang-Sin’s aphorisms 


AFTER YOU, MAGELLAN! 
By JAMES F. LEYS 


A high-spirited and adventurous young man tells the story of 
his race around the world with a feliow who has been his 
amiable rival for many years. This is an unusual volume, 
written with the same gaiety and daring that characterized the 
author’s experiences in his vagabond journey over the face of 
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isity of Chicago Press, $2.50) and Augustus 
| Ralli’s Critiques (London: Longmans, Green, 
|10s/6d). Professor Boynton’s critical point 
|of view is a sane middle ground, and he 
writes interestingly about Joseph Herges- 
iheimer, Sherwood Anderson, and Sinclair 
Lewis, as well as upon more general literary 
topics. 

Mr. Ralli’s field is the England of the 
Brintes, of Borrow, Pater, Swinburne, and 
Edward FitzGerald, and he is a scholarly 
| essayist whose eyes find little that is pleasing 
in the present literary outlook. He writes 


with a fine background and a fine flavor, how- _ 


ever, as those who have followed his work 
in these pages will recall. 


And after Geneva? 

Amid all the scores of recent books in the 
field of non-fiction, among them an excep- 
tionally large number of really important 
volumes, there are several of topical interest, 
and none more so than Hector Bywater’s 
Navies and Nations (Houghton Mifflin, $4), 

| which is a great naval expert’s analysis of the 
situation on the seas, and an analysis made 

| quite understandable and even highly enjoy- 
able to readers who may never have seen a 
warship. 

| Its immediate application is, of course, to 

| the Geneva conference and Mr. Bywater’s 
conclusion is of direct application to this ill- 
fated parley. He believes Brittania’s day as 
ruler of the waves is done—he is himself a 
loyal Briton—and counsels just what did not 
happen at Geneva, that is, a strict limitation 
of naval armaments by international agree- 
ment. 

A good book to be read with Mr. Bywater’s 
is the new edition of A Short History of the 
United States Navy (Lippincott) written by 
Rear Admiral George R. Clark, William O. 
Stevens, Carroll S. Alden, and Hermann F. 
Krafft. The new edition has been revised 
to date and includes, of course, all naval 
activities during the World War. 

Disarmament conferences are linked inev- 
itably with the cause of world peace, even 


if there are times when they seem to lead in 
the opposite direction, and a good new book 
in this field is The Outlawry of War by Charles 
Clayton Morrison (Chicago: Willett, Clark 
& Colby, $3). Mr. Morrison is editor of 
The Christian Century and a close student of 
international affairs; Dr. John Dewey has 
written a ringing Foreword for his book, 
which is also strongly endorsed by Senator 
Borah. 


A Shelf of Biography 

In the advertising jargon of the day, 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh made us all “air- 
conscious” and his book, We (Putnam, 
$2.50), has found many readers, although the 
Colonel is a good deal better flyer than he is a 
writer. His is a matter-of-fact narrative of 
no great permanent value to aviation except 
for his insistence that every city in the 
country should and must have an airport. 

A comprehensive small book for those who 
wish to dip into the history of aviation is to 
be found in the Oxford University Press’s 
series of “‘World’s Manuals,” inexpensive, 
well-printed pocket-size books on a variety 
of subjects. This volume is called The 
Conquest of the Air and is by C. L. M. Brown. 

When one turns to the biographical aspect 
of the Landscape, there are many books that 
need to be pointed out. Perhaps the one of 
widest interest to American readers in the 
current lot is Uncle Joe Cannon: Reminis- 
cences of a Pioneer American (Holt, #5) by 
L. White Busbey, who was for twenty years 
Uncle Joe’s secretary. This a large, hand- 
some volume, which is as much American 
history as it is a portrait of one of the most 
picturesque figures of our time. 

D. L. Murray’s Disraeli, (Little, Brown, 
$4) which belongs to the “Curiosities of 
Politics” series edited by Philip Guedalla, is 
a new interpretation of Queen Victoria’s 
Prime Minister. Mr. Murray attributes 
Dizzy’s momentous foreign policies in the 
East to his feeling of close racial affinity with 
that region. The rare fascination of this 
extraordinary personality has not escaped a 
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MORE EXCITING THAN FICTION—AND SELLING FASTER! 
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ALOYSIUS 
HORN 


Adventurers Both 


—and Both BEST SELLERS! 


iti han fiction—and selling f ee 
HORN A They are Trader Horn and The Story of | PHILOSOPHY 
Philosophy. 
ERE you have the essence of 


sy 7 The unprecedented popularity of both these - 
‘THE most exciting and racy per books is a tribute to the wide-ranging intellectual H what is most valuable in the 


sonal chronicle of our time, of 
which H. L. Mencken says, “An curiosity of the American public, for Trader writings of sixteen of the greatest 
extraordinarily novel and interesting Horn offers a record of stark bodily adventure in philosophers,” writes The Outlook, 
record. Alfred Aloysius Horn, now the early days of African exploration—while ‘presented in a form that is intel- 
an old man, spent several years of The Story of Philosophy affords an adventure of ligible to anyone, not only with 
his youth as a trader on the Ivory the soul among the pioneer explorers of man’s remarkable lucidity, but also with 
- mental world. A romance of thought, and a engaging grace and freshening 
hi- 


though unaggressive humor. 


Coast of West Africa, and there had pow oe of ideas! 
losophy made delightful and intel- 


certain high adventures. Encounter- 


ing hi iden in Johannes- ° 
ree 1 62,000 Copies Bought to just ~ 
known South African novelist, put Who wo kev world is peculiarly in need o 
she prints it verbatim et literatim, but stract and remote subject as Philosophy? What nefactor. 

with glosses at the ends of the dif- is the explanation of the fact that over 162,000 

ferent chapters. The tale falls far men and women have purchased Will Durant’s "Beats any novel” 

outside ordinary human experience Story of Philosophy? Possibly there are two— ome 

and is told superbly. first, that deep within each me us there is a pro- John Pino Holmes 


found wonder about the universe and our relation 
to it. Second, that Will Durant’s book has at 


“We don’t wonder,” he 


Gorgeous Book” 


says J ohn Galsworthy last made the ideas of the great thinkers under- adds, “that people are 
and adds, “It is full of standable. He has unwrapped them from the buying The Story of Phi- 
more sheer stingo than obscurities and, in the words of The New York losophy faster than the 
any you are likely to run Sun, he has made philosophy “live and dance blishers can print it. 
across in a day's march. sing!” At all bookstores —$5.00. t is an amazing book, a @&/ 
great book, a master- 
wi read by 4000 eek] 
gusto as great as elt year ago ysius Horn was unknown. 7 ses, apt 
myself.” At 72 he was peddling home-made wire kitchen Exciting as a trial 
e ‘ ware to housewives in Johannesburg, South says Heywood Broun 
After four excited Africa. When he mounted the front steps of Mrs. “Plato, Aristotle and So 
.. berusals Ethelreda Lewis, the novelist, he little dreamed crates have been littk 
i writes Wm. McFee that he was climbing to fame as an author. But more to me than names,” 
T am purposing to go Mrs. Lewis, fascinated by the amazing exploits he writes. “And now 
back to it again. I have of his youth, encou him to write them down read this fine, fresh bool 
read nearly half of it —and now, at 73, his book—Trader Horn—is and it's all as exciting a 
aloud to people who in- delighting both critics and adventure lovers, and a news report of a firs 
terrupted me with cries is a best seller of the first magnitude in both class trial in the Crimina 
of wonder. 4 America and England! At all bookstores—$4.00. 4 Courts Building.” 
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biographer who understands the current 
mode of making one’s manner as well as 
one’s matter interesting. 

Maurice Paleologue’s Cavour (Harper, #6) 
is another outstanding biography in which a 
famous French diplomat and scholar has 
devoted as much attention to background as 
to his subject. The result is a valuable and 
engaging blend of history and biography, 
which gives us a living man and at the same 
time shows us the formation of the modern 
Italy for which he was responsible. 

A book already arousing widespread dis- 
cussion is Dr. Shirley Jackson Case’s Jesus— 
a New Biography (University of Chicago 
Press, $3). Dr. Case’s point of view is 
Renan’s; he writes with the care of a true 
historian, but he has apparently not felt the 
infinite and overwhelming charm of the 
personality of Jesus, whether man or God- 
man, as did the great French scholar. At 
the same time, Dr. Case’s volume is the 
result of long and thorough research and a 
scholarly effort worthy the attention of the 
open-minded. 


A French Prize Winner 

The most important literary biography of 
recent weeks is Clara Longworth de Cham- 
brun’s Shakespeare Actor-Poet (Appleton, $3) 
with this subtitle: ‘As seen by his associates, 
explained by himself and remembered by the 
succeeding generation.” Madame de Cham- 
brun’s work was awarded the Bordin Prize 
by the French Academy. It is a thoroughly 
documented and scholarly study, but emi- 
nently readable, with a wealth of apt quota- 
ions from the Bard’s own works scattered 
hrough its pages. 

In the way of literary biography, J. B. 
Priestley’s Thomas Love Peacock (Macmillan, 
$1.50), which is in the English Men of 
Letters Series, is a capable, workmanlike 
rolume; the Oxford University Press has 
ecently published in a translation by R. G. 

Yollingwood the slim Autobiography of 
Jenedetto Croce. 
Other important recent biographies are 


Meade Minnegerode’s Certain Rich Men 
(Putnam, $3.50), which includes sketches of 
Stephen Girard, John Jacob Astor, Jay 
Cooke, Daniel Drew, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jay Gould and Jim Fisk; Sir Francis Drake 
($4) by E. F. Benson in Harper’s new and 
attractive The Golden Hind Series of lives of 
explorers edited by Milton Waldman; Court- 
ney Ryley Cooper’s diverting story of a 
great American, Annie Oakley (Duffield, 
$2.50), and A. J. Anderson’s The Joyous Friar 
(Stokes, $3), which is a novelized biography 
of Fra Filippo Lippi written by an authority 
on the life of the painter. 

Two works on social anthropology have 
recently been published in this country that 
are far too important to be passed over with 
a few words, and yet they deserve a note. 
They are Robert Briffault’s The Mothers 
(Macmillan, three volumes, $9), which traces 
the workings of the maternal instinct in 
human society to the end of scores of ramifi- 
cations; and A. E. Crawley’s “The Mystic 
Rose” (Boni & Liveright, two volumes, $10), 
which touches upon Mr. Briffault’s field here 
and there, but without duplication. These 
are books that belong on the shelf with Sir 
James Frazer’s “The Golden Bough”’ as price- 
less records of the race to which we belong. 


Of Interest to Consumers 

A book of more than ordinary interest to 
all of us because it takes the consumer’s part 
in an age of high-pressure salesmanship is 
Your Money’s Worth by Stuart Chase and 
F. J. Schlink (Macmillan, $2). There was a 
time when it was said that good wine needed 
no bush; these two gentlemen contend that 
much modern advertising is based upon the 
theory that a good bush needs no wine. In 
other words, that the entertaining fairyland 
of advertising is full of pitfalls for the unwary 
purchaser and that Caveat emptor is still a 
priceless phrase. 

To wander from this eminently practical 
subject to things more delightful, the season 
offers a large selection of delightfully written 
books about far-off lands. Colonel T. E. 
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Lawrence turned the eyes of the world to 
Arabia; W. B. Seabrook’s Adventures in 
Arabia (Harcourt, Brace, $3) and Marma- 
duke Pickthall’s Oriental Encounters (Knopf, 
$3.50) tell more of this fascinating part of the 
globe. 

Mr. Seabrook is an American who has 
“lived native” in the country he writes 
about, Mr. Pickthall is an Englishman who 
has done the same thing. They belong on a 
shelf near Lawrence and Charles Doughty, 
whose Arabia Deserta has already won a 
place as a modern classic. 

Boni & Liveright have just reprinted H. C. 
Adams’s Traveller’s Tales ($3.50), a collection 
of the marvelous yarns told by returning 
voyagers which is highly diverting and 
instructive, a rich book of the kind one enjoys 
having about for reading in snatches. 

Other books of this sort recently published 
are D. H. Lawrence’s Mornings in Mexico 
(Knopf, $2.50), a collection of typical Lau- 
rentian essays catching up the color and spirit 
of old Mexico; Cape to Cairo by Stella Court 
Treatt (Little, Brown, $5), a woman’s 
account of a remarkable automobile journey; 
and Flowers and Elephants by Constance 
Sitwell (Harcourt, Brace, $1.75) a small book 
about India with an introduction by E. M. 
Forster that is much more than a mere 
document of travel. 

Of letters and memoirs there are several 
volumes that deserve a word. Outstanding 
among these is “Letters of Lady Augusta 
Stanley, a Young Lady at Court 1849-1863” 
with an introduction by Lady Stanley’s 
nephew, the Dean of Windsor (Doran, $5) a 
charming collection which gives an intimate 
picture of Queen Victoria and her times. 

A large volume of “The Selected Letters 
of Baron Friedrich Von Hiigel” with a 
memoir by Bernard Holland (Dutton, $7) 
will be of interest to those who care to follow 
the correspondence of a stout Roman Cath- 
olic with his many friends from 1896 to 1924. 
Baron Von Hugel was a_broad-minded, 
tolerant gentleman, and his letters reflect a 
period and a personality satisfactorily. 


Music lovers will find ‘Music: Classical, 
Romantic, and Modern” by Eaglefield Hull 
(Dutton, $5) a useful history which has the 
advantage of being readable and easily 
intelligible, as well as surprisingly compre- 
hensive; art lovers will find the provocative 
Clive Bell as stimulating as ever, and more 
tolerant, in his new “Landmarks in Nine- 
teenth Century Painting” (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.50). 


An American Bookshelf 

One of the newer firms, Macy-Masius, has 
embarked upon an important American 
series, which is called ““An American Book- 
shelf” with Mark Van Doren as general 
editor. The first volume, which is a con- 
densed edition of the diary of that redoubt- 
able New Englander, Samuel Sewall, is out, 
and several others of equal interest will 
follow shortly. The books are well made and 
sell for $2.50. 

Two books of unusual interest to lovers of 
sports have appeared recently, one by Bobbie 
Jones and O. B. Keeler, Down the Fairway 
(Minton, Balch, $3.50), a biography of the 
world’s finest golfer which will prove enter- 
taining to many who do not know a mashie 
from a caddy; the other, Football Today and 
Tomorrow by “Bill” Roper of Princeton 
(Duffield, $2.50), which has two important 
uses, one professional, as it is full of excellent 
ideas for coaches and players, and the other 
non-professional as it explains all the fine 
points of the game in non-technical terms and 
should therefore enhance the enjoyment of 
any spectator who has not himself shivered 
in his moleskins before the kickoff. 

There is no special reason why poetry 
should come last in this survey except that it 
does. A year that could produce a “Tris- 
tram” is a rich one without any additions to 
the list, but there are also to be considered 
Joseph Lewis French’s handsomely done 
anthology of Chinese and Japanese verse 
(Boni and Liveright, $7.50), which is a 
treasure; Robinson Jeffers’s strange long 
poem, “The Women at Point Sur” (Boni & 
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Liveright, $2.50); and “American Poetry, 
1927, a Miscellany” (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50), a co-operative anthology containing 
new work by sixteen well known poets. 
There is also Edith Sitwell’s “Rustic 


Elegies” (Knopf, $2.50), three long poems by 
the sister of the Brothers Sitwell done in 
exquisite taste by a firm noted for the 
attractiveness of its books, and there are, of 
course, the usual number of slender volumes 
of verse, a good many of which will be found 
listed and described elsewhere in this issue. 


A Backward Glance 

Amonc the hundreds of books appearing in 
the earlier months of this year, there are a 
number that deserve a second thought be- 
fore the fall flood is upon us. Here and 
there in the landscape are mountain peaks 
“made by books worth more even than a care- 
ful reading, a good many, indeed, worth 
owning. 

In this latter class, Charles A. and Mary 
Beard’s The Rise of Civilization in America 
(Macmillan: two volumes, $12.50) takes first 
rank. This is a masterly interpretation of 
the history of our country, finely analytical, 
eminently readable, and bringing into proper 
perspective the whole scene since Colonial 
days. 

Another work of the same general sort is 
the still unfinished Main Currents in Ameri- 
can Thought, by Victor L. Parrington (Har- 
court, Brace: $4 a volume), of which two 
volumes have appeared. A third will com- 
plete Mr. Parrington’s study of our civiliza- 
tion from its literature. The use of literature 
as a source of history, putting aside its 
belleslettristic values altogether, has the ad- 
vantage of some novelty in this country, and 
the Parrington volumes make effective use 
of the method. 

Two books have come to us from France 
this year which are outspokenly critical of 
many aspects of our culture, and both are 
authoritative enough to be of value to think- 
ing people. I refer to André Siegfried’s 
America Comes of Age (Harcourt, Brace: $3) 


and André Tardieu’s France and America 
(Houghton Mifflin: $3). M. Tardieu’s vol- 
ume is a frank presentation of present-day 
relations between two countries traditionally 
friendly. The standing of its author needs 
no extended comment. 

M. Siegfried is that rara avis, a foreigner 
writing about America who really knows the 
country. As a Frenchman, he surveys us 
with a calm mind and sets down what he 
considers our faults. One may not agree 
with him, to be sure, but there is no denying 
that he knows us at first hand and that his 
point of view is consistently and interestingly 
maintained. 

The turmoil in China has died down for the 
moment, but the vast problems there toward 
which the eyes of the world were directed by 
recent battles are not resolved and one can- 
not lay claim to an intelligent outlook upon 
international affairs without some knowledge 
of what is happening and what is likely to 
happen in the Celestial Republic. 

There have been dozens of books on China 
published this year, and my list here is not 
complete. But for the man who wishes to 
have some grasp of the situation there with- 
out spending too much precious time over it, 
I recommend Felix Morley’s Our Far Eastern 
Assignment (Doubleday, Page: $2) and an 
excellent small primer of the Chinese situa- 
tion, What and Why in China (Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Colby: $1). 

Upton Close’s The Revolt in Asia: The End 
of the White Man’s Dominance (Putnam: 
$2.50) gives a broader view of the Eastern 
situation, and, while at times sensational, it 
contains a great deal of valuable information 
about forces at work in the Orient. And asa 
richly sympathetic interpretation of the 
Chinese and their country, there is Emil 
Bonnard’s Jn China (Dutton: $5). 

It is no long journey from China to India, 
and Mr. Close links the situation in the two 
countries closely, so this is a good time to say 
a word for Katherine Mayo’s Mother India 
(Harcourt, Brace: $3.50), one of the most 
distinctly honest and valuable books about 
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India to appear in recent years, unsentimen- 
tal and unchauvinistic, and especially inform- 
ative about the position of women in that 
country. 

There have been almost as many books on 
Fascism as on China, and the one I have en- 
joyed most, chiefly because it relies upon 
the document, is Gaetano Salvemini’s The 
Fascist Dictatorship in Italy (Holt: $3). 
Dr. Salvemini was formerly Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Florence and is now 
an exile because of his opposition to the 
policies of Mussolini. A second volume of 
his work will appear soon. It is, of course, 
distinctly anti-Fascist. 

Of books about the World War and its 
causes, the year has produced a large number, 
and there are many more scheduled for pub- 
lication within the next few months. Be- 
cause it is the first volume from a German 
historian of note to present the German side 
of the question, I have selected Erich 
Brandenburg’s From Bismarck to the World 
War (Oxford University Press: $7) for 
especial mention. 

Dr. Brandenburg writes as a German 
citizen, but without heat, and for the most 
part fairly. His is a large work to be well 
chewed and digested. It should help to dispel 
whatever illusion remains that Germany stood 
alone in being guilty of causing the war. 

A piece of Americana, to swing back to our 
own land, that should not be overlooked by 
any odds, is Richardson Wright’s Hawkers 
and Walkers in Early America (Lippincott: 
$4.50). This is as rich and luscious a volume 
as has appeared in its field for many a day, 
brimful of quaint characters deftly sketched 
and copiously illustrated with examples of 
early American art. 

And speaking of quaint characters, our old 
friend, P. T. Barnum, has had what may be 
the last word said about him for some time, as 
George S. Bryant has edited a monumental 
edition of the renowned autobiography. It 
was published under the title of Struggles and 
Triumphs, or The Life of P. T. Barnum 
(Knopf: two volumes, $10). The Viking 
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Press also published a one-volume edition of 
the autobiography during the year, edited by 
Waldo R. Browne. 

Among other outstanding works of non- 
fiction have been Colonel T. W. Lawrence's 
Revolt in the Desert (Doran: $3); Susan 
Glaspell’s remarkable biography of George 
Cram Cook, The Road to the Temple (Stokes: 
$3); Emil Ludwig’s Napoleon (Boni and 
Liveright: $3); War Birds, the diary of an 
American aviator (Doran: $3.50); Philip 
Guedalla’s Palmerston (Putnam: $5) ; Thomas 
Paine: Prophet and Martyr of Democracy, by 
Mary Agnes Best (Harcourt, Brace: $3.50); 
and a splendid study of her native land by 
Sarah Gertrude Millin called The South 
Africans (Boni and Liveright: $3.50). 


And Some 700 Novels 

How many of the hundreds of novels that 
appeared during the earlier months of this 
year will be remembered next year, it is more 
than a little difficult to say. But current 
fiction has its value as interpretation of its 
own age, regardless of how soon it finds its 
way to the bargain boxes of second-hand 
bookshops. 

The publication of Thomas Mann’s The 
Magic Mountain (Knopf: $5) was the most 
important event of the spring in fiction. 
This formidable work was written some years 
ago. It isa philosophical novel with a Swiss 
tuberculosis sanitarium for its background;a 
book not to be taken lightly in any way, but 
more than a little fascinating when it has 
been got into. In Germany, the book was 
hailed as Herr Mann’s masterpiece. 

Newcomers to American fiction furnished 
great deal of the excitement of months past. 
Julia Peterkin’s fine and unusual novel, Black 
April (Bobbs-Merrill: $2.50), which did for 
negro life in the South something different 
from what any other work of fiction published 
in this country has done, created a stir in the 
spring; Mrs. Peterkin had hitherto been 
known only for a volume of short stories, 
Green Thursday, and occasional contributions 
to the magazines. 
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O. E. Roelvaag’s Giants in the Earth 
(Harper: $2.50), a novel of Norwegian 
pioneer life in the American Northwest, 
translated from the Norwegian, proved a 
splendid prose epic of a great American sec- 
tion and at the same time revealed the fact 
that there is in this country a considerable 
store of Norwegian literature which has 
grown from our own soil. 

Edna Bryner’s Andy Brandt’s Ark (Dut- 
ton: $2.50), a curiously written but con- 
sistently powerful novel of American family 
life, with the mother as tyrant, is a sound 
psychological document, and a moving 
tragedy at once; a first novel, incidentally. 

A strangely poetical and fantastic book, 
Shadows Waiting (John Day: $2.50), by 
another new novelist, Eleanor Carroll Chil- 
ton, received a great deal of critical attention. 
With a Freudian pattern, the book presented 
a curious love story, in which the parents of 
the boy and girl were as important as they 
were themselves. There was a symbolical 
story within the main story, and Miss Chilton 
used this difficult technique with a great deal 
of skill. 

Falling Seeds (Doubleday, Page: $2.50) 
introduced the daughter of Irvin Cobb, 
Elisabeth Cobb Chapman, to the public as a 
novelist, and was a soundly written study of 
the results of boredom in a New York suburb 
upon the life of a young Southern girl who 
married to escape the drabness of her native 
village. 

In Marching On (Scribners: $2.50) James 
Boyd continued the saga of the Fraser family, 
whom he introduced to a large public with 
his fine historical novel of the Revolution, 
Drums. Marching On contains a romance 
resembling in many respects the conven- 
tional love story of the familiar novel of the 
Civil War, but Mr. Boyd has solid qualities 
of good prose and excellent narrative to make 
up for whatever faults there may be in his 
work, and there were many critics who con- 
sidered Marching On an advance over 
Drums. 

When one turns to the older novelists, 
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Edith Wharton stands at the head of the list 
for one of her most brilliant performances. 
Her Twilight Sleep (Appleton: $2.50), a 
novel of modern New York society life, shows 
the keen sword of Mrs. Wharton’s humor as 
beautifully edged as ever; this is a thesis- 
novel, if you like, but one full of excellently 
drawn people, readable in the highest degree, 
and done with a technique that leaves the ob- 
serving reader memorably impressed. 

Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s offering for this 
year, The Old Countess (Houghton Mifflin: 
$2.50) was by no means so good as The Little 
French Girl, suffering severely because of the 
strain put upon the reader’s credulity by the 
relations between some of the characters and 
by the melodramatic ending. 

May Sinclair’s The Allinghams (Macmil- 
lan: $2.50) also seemed to me a good deal 
below her best, with very little to add to 
what she has often said about English 
families and their psychological entangle- 
ments. 

As for Sinclair Lewis’s long and eagerly 
awaited “preacher-novel,”’ the bomb that 
was to blow religion off the American map 
turned out to be no more than a damp fire- 
cracker. Elmer Gantry (Harcourt, Brace: 
$2.50) disclosed Mr. Lewis in a temper and 
therefore unable to aim straight; his vulgar, 
cheap, whisky-sodden, lustful minister is 
caricature, and at times amusing caricature, 
but there is not much more to be said for a 
book far inferior in every respect to Arrow- 
smith, and distinctly below Main Street and 
Babbitt. 

Virginia Woolf gained much kudos with an- 
other of her exquisifely written studies, To 
the Lighthouse (Harcourt, Brace: $2.50), a 
more difficult story to handle than the ad- 
mirable Mrs. Dalloway, and coming off with 
perfect success. For sheer beauty of prose, 
there are few writers of today who can 
surpass Mrs. Woolf. 

The earlier months brought a new novelist 
to the attention of the American public in 
Claude Anét, a French writer whose mother 
was an Englishwoman, and who has spent 
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much time in Russia. Knopf introduced 
him with an odd novel of love, a little tricky 
in the ending, but revealing an intimate 
knowledge of women, Ariane. Later Bard & 
Co. published While the Earth Shook, another 
unusual love story with the Russian revolu- 
tion asa setting. M. Anét’s latest novel has 
been noticed in the foregoing part of this 
article. 

With Mother and Son (Holt: $2.50) Ro- 
main Rolland gave us the third part of his 
long novel, The Soul Enchanted. ‘This part is 
heavily charged with pacifist propaganda, 
through which moves the strong figure of 
Annette. It has now become certain that 
M. Rolland is not to write another Jean- 
Christophe, but there is much of interest in 
the present long piece. 

Other outstanding novels of the past few 
months were: Donn Byrne’s Brother Saul 
(Century: $2.50); Sylvia Townsend War- 
ner’s delicious Mr. Fortune’s Maggot (Viking: 
$2); Valentine Dobrée’s Your Cuckoo Sings 
by Kind (Knopf: $2.50); Olive Schreiner’s 
Man to Man (Harper: $2.50), an old manu- 
script resurrected, and containing some 
magnificent writing; G. K. Chesterton’s The 
Return of Don Quixote (Dodd, Mead: $2.50); 
Katherine Susannah Prichard’s Working 
Bullocks (Viking: $2.50), a fine story of the 
Australian lumber camps; and This Day’s 
Madness (Bobbs-Merrill: $2.50) by the ex- 
tremely interesting anonymous author of 
Miss Tiverton Goes Out. 

There were a number of excellent volumes 
of short stories, first in the list, in my opinion 
being A. E. Coppard’s The Field of Mustard 
(Knopf: $2.50). The’ same firm published 
Thyra Sampter Winslow’s People Around the 
Corner, which is still popular. Donald 
Corley, a newcomer, revealed an unusual 
talent in his fanciful tales, The House of Lost 
Identity (McBride: $2.50), and Martin Arm- 
strong’s Sir Pompey and Madame Juno 
(Houghton Mifflin: $2.50) contains a wide 
variety of delicately and deftly made tales. 

Arthur Waley moved forward with his 
Englishing of the Japanese masterpiece, 


The Tale of Genji. The third volume, The 
Wreath of Cloud (Houghton Mifflin: $3.50), 
is particularly delightful, most of it about the 
charming Lady Murasaki. There is only one 
more volume to come before this Oriental 
romance is all translated. 

And a novel of modern Japan, The Honor- 
able Picnic, by a French diplomat who uses 
the pseudonym, Thomas Raucat (Viking: 
$2.50), is one of the season’s spiced dainties 
from a general territory which also produced 
Charles Pettit’s Chinese story, The Son of the 
Grand Eunuch (Boni and Liveright: $2.50). 
My preference is for the Raucat work, al- 
though both books contain some delightful 
satire on East and West. 


Other Books Received 
BIOGRAPHY 


Benvenuto Cexurmt. By himself. New 
York: Oxford University Press. World's 
Classic Series, 80 cents. 

The life of the Italian craftsman based 
upon Roscoe’s translation, with expurgated 
parts inserted and newly translated from the 
Italian. 


Fiavsert’s Youtu. By Lewis Piaget 
Shanks. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. $2.25. 

“Tf all the men who have come upon the 
world’s stage had set down their impressions 
of their boyhood, what an excellent psy- 
chological dictionary we should have had,” 
could be said of this valuable book. 


Gunes, PHILOSOPHERS AND FRIENDs. By 
Charles F. Thwing. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.50. 

Intimate reminiscences of famous men, 
especially those connected with the educa- 
tional world. 


A New ENGLANDER IN JAPAN. By Evarts B. 
Greene. Boston: The Houghton, Mifflin 
Ccempany. #5.00. 

The period of Japanese transition from 
mediaeval to modern conditions is illumi- 
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nated in this biography of Daniel Crosby 
Greene, the first missionary in Japan of the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. 


Tue Miuitary Genius or ABRAHAM LIN- 
coLN. By Colin R. Ballard, C.B., C.M.G. 
New York: Oxford University Press. $5.00. 

In this volume General Ballard has made 
a careful study of the human factor in the 
American Civil War. 


Joun Sarcent. By Evan Charteris, K.C. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6.00. 

The career of the greatest painter of his 
time. 


Lorp BrovuGHAM AND THE Parry. 
By Arthur Aspinall, M.A., Ph.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
$7.00. 

A study of an English statesman who was 
instrumental in the founding of Manchester 
University. 

Lives. By Izaak Walton. 
Oxford University Press. $.80. 

Lives of John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Richard Hooker, George Herbert, and 
Robert Sanderson, written by the author of 
The Compleat Angler. 


New York: 


FICTION 


Deak Otp Tempteton. By Alice Brown. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
82.50. 

This story makes an interesting study in 
the relations between real parents and real 
young people of this modern day. 

Cuains. By Theodore Dreiser. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 

A collection of short stories, powerful and 
vivid, from the able hand of the author of An 
American Tragedy. 


THe MALLETTs. 


By E. H. Young. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$2.50. 

A story of the currents of emotion that 
flowed under the placid surface of life in a 


spacious old home in an English town where 
the hills sloped down to the Channel. 


Crime AND Detection. By various authors. 
Introduction by E. M. Wrong. $.80. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 

Collection of short stories from time of 
Poe to the present, including work of repre- 
sentative writers. 


TrvuE IrtsH Guost Stories. Compiled by 
St. John D. Seymour and H. L. Neligan. 
$2.50. New York: Oxford University Press. 

A collection of varied “haunted” ex- 
periences actually related to the compilers 
by various classes of individuals in Ireland. 


BarBerry Busu. By Kathleen Norris. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 
$2.00. 

This book comes as a white sheet of 
justification upholding womanhood over- 
taken in the depths of her disadvantage. 


THe Log or a Crrcumnativator. By 
George A. Johnson. The Stratford Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Narrative of events encountered on a trip 
from New York to the Far East, and back 
via the Suez Canal. 


Witcu Woop. By John Buchan. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 
A tale of Scotland in the times of Montrose 
and the Covenanters, depicting the conflict 
between good and evil among the village 
folk who were given over to revolting pagan 
practices in a bedeviled strip of woodland. 


New York: 


Boston: 


Caste. By Cosmo Hamilton. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

The attitude of the younger generation 
toward parents and life. 


Marcuerita. By Leon Kelley. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

A blending of New England and Italy 
which did not come out successfully. 
Moontapy. By Upton Close. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

Story of a lovely Chinese girl whose im- 
passioned unconventionality is brought into 
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conflict with a man and woman of the western Noble MacCracken. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
world. versity of North Carolina Press. £2.00. A 


Essays on the part played by the aver , 
Stac. By John McIntyre. New York: a8 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. citizen in good government and industrial p 


The characters of this story are slag of the conditions. off 
human furnace—the great city; but they are : 
shown against the background of eternity. HISTORY _ 
, C “i By Fred Toucnpown. By A. A. Stagg and W. W. cd 

De a: Littl B red- Stout. New York: Longmans, Green and} 
erick A. Mackenzie. Boston: Little, Brown Company. $2.50. - 


go This book represents the complete history } 
collection OF stories relating to the more of American football through its various 


prominent cases of crime which have been stages of development, from its English 


featured in the past few years. ancestor, Rugby, to the present time. _ 

pa Charles Darwin Adams, Ph.D. New York: ¢ 
A romantic account of exiles on Eldorado Longmans, Green and Company. $1.75 om 
Island, haunting with its unusual back- the life. the the T 
ground. place in classical antiquity and in modem isg 
Europe of this orator of Greece. — 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIO id Twentieta Century Evrope. By Preston Cun 


HARMONY BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

. Bo 

By Oscar Newfang. New York: G. P. ten: She Houghton Mills Fred 

A clear, vivid, and authoritative account 

wage, a new application of the partnership in human history 


principle to industry. THE 
Bismarck, ANDRASSY AND THEIR SUCCES Kent 


Certain Samaritans. By Esther Pohl Love- sors. By Count Julius Andrassy. Boston: 


New York: The Macmillan Company. Pou ghton Mifflin Company. 6.00. 
$3.50. The son of Austria’s greatest statesman of Pe 


Here is a true and thrilling story of Ameri- the nineteenth century has painted. white 


can women hospitalers on the shores and 4). character of Germany’s “Iron Chap 
islands connected with the adventures of (io, 


Jason and Ulysses. It represents the work : | 
of the American Women’s Hospitals, in A History or ENcLanp. By David Somer-§ Sour 


cooperation with other agencies. vell, M.A. New York: Harper and Brothers. F phon: 

$1.00. of Nec 
In brief and readable form history is her Mis: 

presented with all the charm of an excellent om, 


Reapincs In URBAN Soctotocy. Edited by 
Scott E. W. Bedford. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. #5.00. 

This book gives a rounded knowledge of “* $1.50. 
the meaning of the city in the present social APULEIUS AND His INFLUENCE. By Fliz-B Art 
structure. beth Hazelton Haight, Ph.D. New York:f torshj 


Longmans, Green and Company. $1.75.» discus 
New Towns ror Oxp. By John Nolen. An account of a Roman writer born o 


95.08. African soil who is responsible for the Cupid 
yP and Psyche story, well known through al 


Joun, Tue Common Wear. By Henry _ the centuries of literature. Thi 
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A History or American 
tions. By Louis Martin Sears. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.50. 
Professor Sears has in a sense taken the lid 
off of history in this comprehensive work. 


EvroPpE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By A. J. Grant and H. W. V. Temperley. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. $4.00. 

A comprehensive history of Europe be- 
tween 1789 and 1914 told in a manner to 
show the course of action affecting the whole 
continent and not individual countries. 


Tue OriGiIn oF THE Strate. By Robert H. 
Lowie. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $1.50. 

The problem discussed is: Are primitive 
peoples organized in a way that warrants 
our speaking of their governmental units as 
states? 


CuinA AND Foreign Powers. By Sir 
Frederick Whyte. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $1.00. 

A historical review of the relations between 
China and the foreign powers. 


Tue LypraNns or Nortu America. By Edna 
Kenton. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 2Vols. $10.00. 

Based on material taken from Jesuit 
documents relating to the years 1610-1791. 


LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
SourHERN Literary Stupies. By C. Al- 
phonso Smith. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press. $2.00. 


Minor Propuecies. By Lee Simonson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$1.50. 

Art museums, renting masterpieces, cura- 
torship in Moscow, are some of the topics 
discussed by this critic. 


New Backerounps For A New Ace. By 
Edwin Avery Park. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $5.00. 

This book is for anyone interested in 


decorating, furnishing, or building a home, 
and it is an exploration into developments 
in applied arts unknown to the average 
person. 


Oxrorp Reapine Courses: THe ENGLISH 
Nove. By Alan C. Valentine. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $1.00. 

Guidance in the attempt to obtain culture. 


ConGaREE Skxetcues. By E. C. L. Adams. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. . $2.00. 

Paul Green has written an introduction 
to this collection of stories and poems from 
the Congaree swamps of South Carolina. 


Srupies IN Recent Agstuetic. By Kath- 
erine Gilbert. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 

Bosanquet, Croce, Santayana, and Lalo 
are presented with their theories of beauty. 


One Worp More on Brownina. By 
Mrs. Frances Theresa Russell. Stanford, 
Calif., Stanford University Press. $2.50. 
An original and vigorous statement of the 
modern attitude toward the great Victorian 
poet. 
On Love. Translated by H. B. V. with 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. $2.50. 
An English rendering of a work written 
by the great French master, de Stendhal, 
early in the nineteenth century. 


SELECTIONS FROM Ropert LAnpor. Edited 
by Eric Partridge. London: The Fanfrolico 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

Prose and poetical selections from an 
English writer of the nineteenth century who 
“will ere long rank high in the annals of 
literature”, says the editor, who is making 
preparations for a complete edition of the 
works of Robert Landor. 


ENG.isH SyNonyMs ExpLaineD. By George 
Crabb. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $2.50. 

A volume for the careful writer and 
student of the niceties of our language. 
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POLITICS 
Tue Prosptems or Peace. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $4.25. 

Collection of lectures delivered at the 
Geneva Institute of International Relations, 
August 1926. 


Covertnc Wasuincton. By J. Frederick 
Essary. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $3.00. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Baltimore Sun, one of the most conspicuous 
among that gifted group of newspaper men 
who ‘cover’ the nerve centre of our national 
life, gives an illuminating and often thrilling 
picture of the influence and incidents that 
so profoundly affect our Government. 


Tue AND Its Prosiems. By John 
Dewey. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Compilation of lectures concerning theory 
of the state, given at Kenyon College, Ohio. 


POETRY 
Tue Lone Apventurer. By Stanton A. 
Coblentz. New York: The Unicorn Press. 
$2.00. 

A long narrative poem depicting the story 
of a prince who yearned for the mountains 
rather than a crown—a conflict between the 
inner ideal of man’s spiritual vision and the 
external pressure of material interests and 
pursuits. 

For You. By Jennie M. Tabb. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. $1.00. 

Home ties and the bonds of friendship are 

sung of in these little verses. 


BRANCHES TO THE Sky. By Sylvia Bateman. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. $1.50. 
These poems, which treat of spring, bud- 
ding time, trees, are short, finely polished 
and molded with concise thoughtfulness. 


A New Testament. By Sherwood Ander- 
son. New York: Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 

These short fragments have come as 
poetry itself comes—complete unities of 
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thought in small compass that are rhythmic 
in quality, poetic in grace and loveliness, yet 
which fall into no form that we have hitherto 
known as poetry. 
Upper Nicut. By Scudder Middleton. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $2.00. 
In this collection of poems Mr. Middleton 
shows an increase of power over former 
works. 
Tue Lanp or Waters. By A. M. 
Stephen. Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons, 
Ltd. $1.50. 
Virile songs from the heart of a Canadian, 
rich with the sense of color, mood and 
fantasy. 


Tue Poems or Ricnarp Crasuaw. Edited 
by L. C. Martin. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $7.00. 

This edition of a prominent seventeenth- 
century poet is designed to make it easier 
than it has hitherto been to appreciate the 
qualities and follow the development of his 
mind and art. 


PHILOSOPHY AND CRITICISM 
Mo te Puitosopuy AND OrHer Essays. By 
Cassius J. Keyser, Ph.D., LL.D. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $3.00. 

These essays embody many of the private 
thoughts and public utterances of a man 
who is both mathematician and litterateur. 


RELIGION 
Tue Rewicion Benaviorism. By 
Louis Berman. New York: Boni and Live- 
right. $1.75. 
The Gestalt theory considered, which is 
regarded in Europe as the most important 
contribution to psychology since Freud. 


INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

The World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches presents 
in this volume a survey of the chief methods 
that have been suggested for bringing 
about and maintaining world peace. 
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‘ue SoctaL CatHoLic MOvEMENT IN GREAT 
Britain. By Georgiana Putnam McEntee. 

Social Catholicism originated in the nine- 
teenth century and is an effort on the part 
of public-spirited Catholics to apply Chris- 
tian principles to the solution of social and 
economic problems. 


Berore, BEHIND (AND BicGerR THAN) THE 
BisteE. By Samuel Hamill Wood. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. $1.50. 

Stating the background which antedates 
the Bible. 


SCIENCE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABNORMAL PsycnoLocy. 
By Edmund 8S. Conklin. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. $4.50. 
An interesting and very sane discussion 
of such states as multiple personality, shell 
shock, distorted thinking, etc. 


Tue OF Man. By Spearman, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $4.50. 

A survey of fundamental facts in the 
sphere of human knowing; especially mo- 
mentous are the bearings of the work upon 
such branches of applied psychology, as 
mental testing, education, industry, an- 
thropology, sociology, psychopathology and 
eugenics. 

Primitive HeARTHS IN THE PYRENEES. By 
Ruth Otis Sawtell and Ida Treat. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. $3.00. 


The story of a summer's exploration of the 
haunts of prehistoric man. 


A Srupy or Races IN THE ANCIENT NEAR 
East. By William H. Worrell. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. $3.00. 

Racial and linguist studies of Hamites, 
Semites, Aryans, etc., living in Palestine, 
Egypt, Babylonia, Arabia, Persia. 


THE SEVEN SEALS OF SCIENCE. By Joseph 
Mayer. New York: The Century Company. 
$3.50. 

A book that correlates the wide range of 
mankind’s sciences so informatively and so 
entertainingly that it has well been called a 
story of human knowledge. 


Tue Soctat Basts or ConsciousNEss. By 
Trigant Burrow, M.D., Ph.D. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace and Company. $4.00. 
A contribution from psychology to the 
subject of sociology and social psychology. 


Tue or Perrsonauity. By 
P. F. Valentine. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. $2.50. 

The nature of personality, its elements 
and development. 
Tue PsycuoLtocy or Youtu. By Edgar 
James Swift. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50. 

An insight into the working of the minds 
of teen-age boys in their reactions to the 
demands of life. 
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GENIUS 
AND 
CHARACTER 


By 
Emil Ludwig 


Emil Ludwig is one of 
the foremost writers of 
biography today, al- 
ready known in this 
country for his studies 
of Napoleon and Wil- 
helm Hohenzollern. In 
his new book, prefaced 
by an introduction on 
- the writing of history, 
he deals with nineteen 
‘men of genius: Freder- 
ick the Great, Bismarck, . 
Wilson, Lenin, Da 
Vinci, Voltaire, Shake- 
speare, Rembrandt, 
Byron, Goethe, Balzac, 
and eight others. Trans- 
lated by Kenneth Burke. 
$3.50 


Fabian Franklin 


THE A BC OF 
PROHIBITION 


Mr. Franklin is one of the foremost oppo- 
nents of the 18th Amendment. His book, 
“What Prohibition Has Done to America”’, 
won recognition as the ablest discussion of 

a ler range t a a 
more popular character. $1.00 


Robert H. Lowie 


THE ORIGIN OF THE 
STATE 


Dr. Lowie is Professor of Aatisepeings in the 
University of California. Th blem he 
discusses in this book is: Are primitive peo- 
ples in a way that warrants our 

of their governmental units as 
states? $1.50 


A. V. Hill 
LIVING MACHINERY 


The Lowell Lectures for 1927; on nerves and 
muscles and their function. Dr. Hill, who is 
England’s most physiol ist and a 
winner of the Nobel Prize in medicine, 
astonishing te. interest to his learn 


Edna Kenton 


THE INDIANS OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


A collection of the earliest studies of the Red 
Indian by the trained scholars, polished di 
lomats, and heroic —- who volunt 

left France to live the life of savages. His 
first historians, they are easily his best. They 
tell of his languages, mythology, folk-lore, 
customs, and characteristics before he was 
contaminated by the white man. — From 
the Jesuit Relations -_ Allied Documents. 
Illustrated. 2 vols., boxed, $10.00 


André Siegfried 


AMERICA COMES. OF 
AGE 


“The best book on America, Since Bryce’s 
‘American Commonwealth.’*' — London 
Times. $3.00 


Katherine Mayo 
MOTHER INDIA 


“Certainly the most fascinating, the most 
depressing and at the same time the most 
important and truthful book that has been 
written about India for a good deal more than 
a generation."’ — The New Statesman. 

Illustrated, $3.75 


Harcourt, Brace & Company 383 Madison Avenue New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The North American Review 
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